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ROMA—AMOR. 
By HENRY TYRRELL, 


“Roma! Roma! Roma! 
Non @ pit come era prima.” 





ALL the roads of the European tourist and stu- 
dent still lead to Rome; and when, sooner or later, 
they also lead sadly away from her, who can tray- 
erse them with casting at least one longing, lin- 
gering look behind? This fascination of the 
Eternal City is proverbial. It, and not mere 





VIEW OF ST. PETER’S AND THE VATICAN, FROM malaria, is the veritable Roman fever. Pio Nono, 
THE PINCIAN BILL. that most gracious and sociable of Popes, used to 
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GENERAL PLAN OF THE CITY OF ROME (AS VIEWED FROM THE SOUTH).— DRAWN IN 1890, FoR THE LONDON ‘“‘ GRAPHIC.” 
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MODERN ROMAN CHARIOTS. (SKETCHES BY DANTE PAOLOCCIL.) 


ask his foreign visitors the duration of their stay 
in Rome. If it was only a few days, he would 
say at parting, “ Well, good-by ;” but if the 
stranger was tarrying for weeks or months, then 
it would be, ‘‘ A rivederci !” For who, after hav- 
ing eaten the lotus of the Tiber-side, could depart 
thence for good and 
all, nor hope ever to 
taste it again ? 
And yet, this impal- 
pable charm, this sub- 
tle spell, whatever it 
may have been in other 
days, is not to the 
modern pilgrim a mat- 
ter of love at first sight. 
There, indeed, are the 
blue encircling mys- 
teries of the Sabine and 
the Alban hills, brood* 
ing over the savage 
sweetness of the Cam- 
pagna; there stand 
the ancient city walls, 
jealously opening to 
outside barbarians 
their historic gates ; 
through them the wild 
peasants of the Abruzzi 
and the fleece-clad 
shepherds of the plains 
pass, every summer 
morning, to bask in 
the sunshine on the 
marble steps of the 
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Piazza di Spagna, with the stately girls and 
swaddled infants of the Trastevere, waiting to be 
engaged as artists’ models; the solitary palm 
tree on Monte Mario dreams in the moonlight, 
or sighs in the sunset breeze to the pines of 
the Pincian; everywhere, all the livelong day 
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and night, the co- 
pious fountains tin- 
kle and murmur and 
lisp; the Tiber 
winds through the 
city like a sluggish 
yellow snake, under 
the shadow of St. 
Peter’s swelling 
dome, and by the 
antique walls of 
Hadrian’s mauso- 
leum ; scattered here 
and there amidst 
the danal structures 
in the new suburbs, 
but not of them, 
rise in grim desola- 
tion and scorn the 
ruins of column, 
temple, arch and 
therme, with the 
Coliseum dominat- 
ing all in its grand- 
eur as a wreck of 
the mighty past, 
and its proud sym- 
bolism of imperish- 
able story. These, 
and their likes, an 
hundredfold more, 
still await the voy- 
ager from beyond the seas, who has dreamed of 
them from childhood. Yet, despite them all, the 
first impressions of Rome are inevitably disap- 
pointing. Why? Because, while the ancient 
Rome is mostly out of sight underground, and 
the medieval or renaissance Rome pushed aside 
into the byways and corners, and the Papal, ar- 
tistic, Bohemian Rome of a gencration ago meta- 
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EVENING [N THE PIAZZA COLONNA. 


morphosed by the iron wand of the magician 
Progress—the Rome of to-day, coming out far 
beyond the walls to meet you, with boulevards, 
electric lights, tramways, railway stations and 
solid phalanxes of new brick tenements and 
stores, is plainly determined that you shall not 
mistake her for anything else than the capital 
of the Kingdom of Italy, a metropolis of 400,000 
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inhabitants, and with ambitions toward rivaling 
the distinctively modern attractions of Paris and 
London themselves. 

If one chooses to be original and perverse, and 
insists upon going to Rome,in the summer time, 
the bewilderment will be greater yet. In this 
ease, though, the disappointment will be more 
pleasurable. Such notions as one has in ad- 
vance are formed mostly from reading the im- 
pressions of Englishmen and Americans who have 
seen the place only in winter. Where the skies 
and seasons form so important a part of the show 
as they do in Italy, it is rank imposture to pass 


of the afternoon. In the hollows ripples the 
ripening grain. The air is fragrant with new- 
mown hay, which men, women and children are 
raking into piles. Passing a little yellow-stuc- 
coed way station, with a flower garden around it, 
we see one of these same sunburnt women, bare- 
footed, perhaps, but wearing the gold-lettered 
hatband of the railway company, standing beside 
the track in an attitude of military salute, pre- 
senting arms in the form of a wooden flag-cylin- 
der instead of a gun. The line is all right on 
this section, we may be sure ; for these petticoated 
guardians, employed on all the railroads through- 





AT THE GRAND ALTAR, 8ST. PETER’S. 


off a picture of Rome in February, for instance, 
for Rome all the year round. 

Approaching by the most frequented railway 
route, that from Pisa, we have the glimmering 
horizon of the Mediterranean on our right, and, 
shortly after passing Civita Vecchia, that other 
rolling sea of the Campagna on our left. Then 
the road curves inland, among the heathery 
downs, which at first look almost brown and des- 
olate enough to justify the traditional character- 
ization. But a closer scrutiny shows the undu- 
lated prairie to be carpeted with wild flowers— 
poppies, eglantine, bluebells, buttercups, wild 
honeysuckle and daisies, in thick, broad masses of 
variegated color, aflame in the slanting sunlight 


out France and Italy, have been long tried and 
never found wanting in vigilance and fidelity. 
Shepherds with crooks and dogs guard their 
flocks in idyllic-looking pastures, or lie in si- 
esta ‘‘under the shade of melancholy boughs” 
of pine or eucalyptus. Here and there brigand- 
ish-looking horsemen, with long prods in their 
hands, chase their cattle through the reedy 
marshes. Occasionally a gaunt tower or a ruined 
arch rises forlornly from out a weed-grown waste 
—otherwise we might forget that we are nearing 
Rome. At the stations where we stop, noisy and 
jovial-looking men thrust their heads into the com- 
partment, make some unintelligible request or 
other, and then, unless meeting with a prompt and 
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unanimous rebuff, drag in from one to half a dozen 
anxious-looking dogs, who crouch apologetically 
under the seats, a good deal more concerned than 
theirs masters at having violated the rules and 
regulations of the railroad. These men with the 
dogs are the local Nimrods, the Roman Tartarins, 
and this is their happy bunting ground. This 
garden, this flowery plain of Enna, this tract 
of pasture lands, lush meadows and fields of 
grain, is the “ pestilential waste” of the Cam- 
pagna, that has been so persistently written 
down for centuries past. 

** Ecco Roma!” 

We have crossed, on an iron bridge, a saffron- 
colored, unimpressive-looking little stream, which 
must be the Tiber ; and around the shoulder of 
a low-lying hill ahead the roofs and towers of 
a city are swinging into view. It is a thrilling 
moment. Oh, to leave the train and walk or 
drive into Rome! But, alas! these immediate 
environs are not reassuring. Here are kitchen 
gardens and machine shops, and gas plants and 
factory chimneys. The city itself, as much as 
we can see of it, looks flat and rather smoky. 
Even the lead-colored dome of St. Peter’s, from 
this point of view, does not loom as it ought. 
Just now one could find it in one’s heart to wish 
that Rome looked a little more unlike Newark, 
N. J. 

The road makes a semicircular sweep halfway 
around the city, outside the walls, and finally 
dives in through a moldering stone gateway. 
There is the usual branching out of tracks, 
with lines of idle freight cars standing about, 
and then we enter a vast, yawning station, which 
might be that of Jersey City, only that it bears, 
in terra-cotta bass-relief, a representation of Rom- 
ulus and Remus, and the maternal she-wolf. 

““Roma! Roma!” 

Hypnotized by the magic name, as it is re- 
echoed by the guards up and down the long 
platforms, we emerge from the station, into the 
broad open place, and see, as in a dream, through 
the almost blinding radiance of the sunlight, the 
crumbling ruins of the Baths of Diocletian, the 
glad sparkle and leap of a fountain jet, and a 
broad avenue opening its straight perspective 
through the serried masses of brown old palaces 
and new Parisian-looking Aétels. This avenue, 
down which we somehow find ourselves rolling in 
a carriage as noiseless as a Venetian gondola, is 
the Via Nazionale, the pride of the ruthless re- 
constructors of Rome, who cut through the cher- 
ished Villa Aldobrandini and played havoc with 
many an acre of sacred antiquity, to smooth the 
Juggernaut course of this correct, elegant and 
exasperating modern boulevard. Five minutes 
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later, however, the sight of the Piazza di Spagna 
charms back all our illusions. We climb those 
broad and beautiful old marble steps to the Via 
Sistina, where we are installed, perchance, in the 
memory-haunted palace in which Angelica Kauff- 
man painted, and dreamed, and died. Before the 
amethyst shadows pouring down from the twilight 
hills have quite flooded the city, we are standing 
on the Pincian Hill, beside that massive, overflow- 
ing fountain-basin that looks like a seashell as it 
reflects the pearl and pale green of the gloaming 
heavens ; the city floats in a warm haze at our 
feet, its blended murmur of sounds pierced by 
the minor notes of the angelus bells, even as the 
pure sky is pierced by the silver fire of the stars ; 
and viewing Rome so softened and transfigured, 
we impulsively retract the hasty judgment of our 
first impressions, decluring that here at last is 
realized all that fancy had painted—the undy- 
ing, the changeless *‘ city of the soul.” 

How to see Rome thus, and to find her inner 
loveliness revealed day by day? There is one 
way, and that is as follows: Study in advance, 
before you leave home, the guidebooks, cata- 
logues and stock descriptions, and lay out your 
plan so as to take in everything, so much every 
day, churches, galleries, catacombs and ruins, in 
regular routine order, dividing your hours and 
minutes, as well as apportioning your fund of 
enthusiasm, according to the relative traditional 
importance of each “‘ sight”; then, pack this plan 
away in the trunk you intend to leave at Paris, 
forget it if you can, and ignore it absolutely in 
all your Roman wanderings. Let these be at 
random and fancy-free. Haply you may have 
a sympathetic friend to initiate you. If not, 
your memories will serve—memories of the most 
delightful things you have read, inspired by Rome. 
The list will certainly include ‘‘ Corinne,” more or 
less of Byron and Shelley, ‘‘ The Improvisatore,” 
Théophile Gautier’s “Italie,” Story’s “ Roba di 
Roma,” Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Marble Faun,” ‘Signor 
Monaldini’s Niece.” Professor Lanciani’s ‘‘ An- 
cient Rome,” too, opens exquisite vistas for the 
fancy of whoever is possessed of more than a 
Platonic regard for the antiquities. 

My first night in Rome, there was moonlight 
in the sky, and music in the Piazza Colonna. This 
latter is the principal public square, and one of 
the finest in Europe. The noble Antonine column, 
now wreathed in electric lights, rises in the cen- 
tre, the Corso comes in at one side, and great, 
gloomy, restful-looking palaces surround it. The 
harmony of these old palaces is, indeed, broken 
by the invasion of one or two glassy-fronted es- 
tablishments of the modern “ bazaar” type ; but 
even their aggressive newness is toned down by 
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the charitable cloak of night. Coming down the 
Corso, from the direction of the Piazza del Pop- 
olo, I was delighted to find this famous thorough- 
fare so insignificant and relatively old-fashioned. 
It is surprisingly narrow, and has no sidewalks 
worth mentioning. The promenaders who throng 
it in the evening mostly take the middle of the 
street. There are no cars nor trucks, and such 
carriages as pass thread their way through apolo- 
getically, their occupants often chatting at leisure 
with acquaintances they meet afoot. Emerging 
suddenly into the Piazza Colonna, I saw the Mu- 
nicipal Band, in showy uniform, seated upon a 
platform at the base of the tall pillar of Marcus 
Aurelius, while the Roman populace, to the num- 
ber of several thousand, circulated gayly about 
the spacious square. The University students, 
distinguished by their red, green and violet hats, 
were present in full force, this being the occasion 
of the first public hearing of their new hymn, 
written and composed by two of their number. 
It was a rather spirited refrain, and after the 
students had sung it over and over until all Rome 
caught the air, they marched off, carrying on their 
shoulders the author and the composer. 

It was a warm, windless, voluptuous night, and 
by eleven o’clock, outside the 
Corso and the main public 
centres, the city slept. Now 
and then a party of serenad- 
ers, with mandolins, passed 
rapidly by and - disappeared 
down some dark, winding 
lane, leaving a wake of tink- 
ling music behind. The 
light of an occasional osferia, 
or wine shop, gleamed from 
some cavernous recess, where 
macaroni eaters might be seen 
and mora players heard. Per- 
haps a carriage or two rolled 
by, bringing belated forestiert 
(foreign savages, meaning 
principally English, Ameri- 
can, French and German 
tourists) from the regulation 
moonlight visit to the Coli- 
seum. Otherwise, night and 
silence held complete sway— 
for the ceaseless murmur of 
the fountains, like the night- 
ingale’s song, sweetest after 
dusk, grows to be not a 
sound, but the sense of a 
sound, an unconscious con- 
sciousness of the purling of 
cool waters. 
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Why sleep, when waking reality is so dream- 
like ? I walked down to the Tiber, crossed the 
statue-sentineled bridge of the Castello St. An- 
gelo, and passed up through the Borgo Nuovo 
in the direction of the majestic dome that rose 
ahead like “the Pantheon swung in midair.” 
Ah, the grandeur and mystery of St. Peter’s in 
the warm dusk of that summer midnight! The 
deep-toned bell solemnly sounded the hour of 
twelve, as I stood, awe-stricken, at the opening of 
the encircling colonnade, with the obelisk in the 
centre, flanked by the two magnificent fountains 
that fling their generous streams forty feet in air. 
The setting moon over Mount Janiculum touched 
with misty glory the great dome —“‘the uplifted 
brow and forehead that holds the brain of Papal 
Rome,” with its shining cross rising directly 
above the crypt where the relics of Christ’s chief 
apostle rest—and fell brightly upon the tower- 
ing pile of the Vatican close beside, where, in 
mystic seclusion, dwells St. Peter’s spiritual suc- 
cessor, the venerable Pope, and whence emanates 
the law of the Church, wielded by him over the 
wide world from which his temporal power has 
passed away as completely as the great empire of 
the Cesars. The scene itself and the thoughts 
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concentrated there confuse themselves, strangely 
exalting the imagination. 

At such a moment, as one ascends the foot- 
worn stony terraces leading up to the mighty 
portal of St. Peter’s, the facade is certainly im- 
pressive and beautiful beyond expectation. No 
longer dominated, from this near point of view, 
by Michel Angelo’s stupendous cupola, its broad, 
simple, harmonious lines and noble proportions 
develop deliberately to the eye, and impose them- 
selves upon the beholder as not unworthy of the 
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world’s grandest basilica. Yes, it was Carlo Ma- 
derno who lengthened the nave and built this fa- 
gade as it now stands, without consulting his il- 
lustrious but dead predecessor, Michel Angelo. I 
am aware that every casual critic, particularly if 
he has done the two or three days’ preparatory 
course in architecture recommended by the guide- 
book for his European jaunt, regards it as a sa- 
cred duty to disparage Bramante, say something 
derogatory to Carlo Maderno, and heave a sigh 
over the generally inadequate achievement of this 
architectural wonder. The sentimental loiterer, 





however, who is merely seeing Rome with his 
own eyes, for the gratification of his individual 
untutored fancy, is unhampered by any such tire- 
some obligations. 

Afterward I visited St. Peter’s at different hours 
of the day—in the golden morning light ; in the 
spellbound silence of noon, when a bowed priest, 
a Spanish nun in robes of creamy white, and a 
brown peasant woman from the Campagna, lift- 
ing her child to kiss the polished toe of St. Peter’s 
statue, were the only living beings visible in all 
that immeasurable nave ; 
and in the twilight of ves- 
per time, when the starlike 
lamps were lit, and the 
voices of the officiating 
priests in the distant side 
chapels were reverberated 
and softened into aerial 
music. This is the St. Pe- 
ter’s we have imagined—the 
St. Peter’s that Story, and 
hundreds of writers before 
him, have tried to describe 
for us: “The church 
within has its own atmos- 
phere, which scarcely 
knows the seasons without ; 
and when the pageant and 
the pomp of the Catholic 
hierarchy passes along its 
nave, and the sunlight 
builds its golden slanting 
bridge of light from the 
lantern to the high altar, 
and the fumes of incense 
rise from the clinking censer 
at High Mass, and the 
solemn thrill of the silver 
trumpets sounds and swells 
and reverberates through 
the dim mosaicked dome 
where the saints are pict- 
ured above, cold must be his 
heart and dull his sense who 
is not touched to reverence. Here is the type of 
the universal Church—free and beautiful, large 
and loving; not grim, sombre and sad, like the 
Northern Gothic cathedrals. We grieve over all 
the bad taste of its interior decoration, all the 
giant and awkward statues, all the lamentable 
details ; but still, despite them all, the impression 
is great. When at twilight the shadows obscure 
all these trivialities, when the lofty cross above 
the altar rays forth its single illumination and the 
tasteless details disappear, and the towering arches 
rise unbroken with their solemn gulfs of darkness, 
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one can feel how great, how astonishing this 
church is, in its broad architectural features.” 

The ghost of Nero, according to the medieval 
tradition, used to wander nightly on the Pincian. 
The ghost of Michel Angelo still haunts the 
neighborhood of the Vatican, intimidating weak- 
willed strangers, and causing them to commit 
strange perjuries as they stand and blink at the 
pictured walls. It makes them bow down—or, 
rather, bend backward—under the anatomical 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, and strike attitudes 
of abject admiration before that smoky night- 
mare, the “‘ Last Judgment,” with its dull red- 
robed Deity and writhing Titans, in faded, 
watery, chilblain-looking tones of blue and brown 
—when they know in their hearts, these same 
gentle strangers, that there is nothing at.all in 
it for them. More likely they would prefer to 
sport with Botticelli in the shade of his idyllic 
woods, or cultivate an acquaintance with simple 
and charming Fra Angelico, or with Raffaelle’s 
inspired pupils, to say nothing of the divine 
master himself. Michel Angelo was a fierce, 
gloomy, solitary genius. His colossal power must, 
indeed, assert itself, through whatever artistic 
medium he might employ—whether sculpture, 
painting, architecture, or the measured language 
of poetry. Yet, in view even of the evidence of 
these Sistine frescoes, it is no heresy to say, as 
he himself said when Pope Julius IT. summoned 
him from Florence to undertake the work, that 
‘* painting was not his profession.” 

How different with Raffaelle ! Here was a born 
painter, a sweet and gracile nature who “ painted 
as the bird sings,” who saw only beauty, and en- 
dowed with a soul the beanty he saw, transfigur- 
ing, with the imagination of genius and love, 
the very material charms of the Fornarina into 
the supra-mortal loveliness of the pictured Ma- 
donna. Gentle, charming, impressionable, sur- 
rounded by friends and followed by a group of 
adoring pupils, who were- but too eager to seize 
upon his designs and carry out the labor of ex- 
ecution which the generous indolence of the mas- 
ter so readily renounced, in his brief life of thirty- 
seven years he wooed his way to immortality. 
And so his works to-day woo and win the heart 
of the most casual passant. 

By eliminating about nine-tenths of the ortho- 
dox artistic sights from one’s plan, it is possible— 
supposing, of course, the spirit moves in that 
direction—during a short sojourn to arrive at 
some familiarity with Raffaelle’s principal pict- 
ures in Rome, and to linger often in those de- 
lightfal open-air loggie of the Vatican, so inti- 
mately associated with his work. So, too, by 
sacrificing other things, one may contemplate 
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without unseemly haste the museums of mosaics 
and sculpture at the Vatican, where the Belve- 
dere Apollo gazes after his flying arrow, and the 
Laocoén struggles in the serpents’ coils; the 
famous antiques of the Capitol, including the 
Dying Gladiator, the Venus, the Faun of Prax- 
iteles, and the countless portrait-busts and statues 
of imperial Romans; or one’s favorite pictures 
among the masterpieces of Guido, Titian, Cor- 
reggio, Carlo Dolce, Guercino, Giulio Romano, etc. 
But these latter are scattered all about Rome, in 
the private palaces and villas, such as the Bor- 
ghese, Doria, Colonna, Barberini, Rospigliosi, 
Corsini, Ludovisi, Albani, Farnesina, and others. 
The times and conditions for visiting them are 
necessarily changeable, arbitrary and baffling ; so 
that it is a matter of weeks, if not months, to 
make the complete round. These private picture 
galleries, which include many of the chief treas- 
ures of Italian art, are just now the subject of 
great concern on the part of the Government, and 
the controversy which has arisen over them inter- 
ests all future visitors to Rome. Until a recent 
date, by the law of primogeniture, these art col- 
lections fell, with the bulk of the parental fort- 
une, to the eldest son of each family, who could 
thus afford to maintain them for the public ben- 
efit, and was proud todo so. Then the Govern- 
ment abolished this law of succession, and enacted 
that the parents’ fortune should be divided 
equally among the children. This disintegrating 
process has caused the expense of keeping up the 
galleries to fall heavily upon the heads of the 
families, as of course there is no income from ad- 
mission fees to make things even. The Roman 
nobles naturally refuse to turn their palaces into 
dime museums. Some of them have preferred to 
put their pictures on the market, and the danger 
seems imminent of the nation’s priceless heir- 
looms of art leaving Italy. The Government has 
to consider whether it can coerce the owners of 
the various collections into keeping their galleries 
open, or if not, what compromise can be effected. 

The same policy of judicious selection and ab- 
stinence which is to be recommended to the sum- 
mer saunterer in Rome with regard to pictures 
may be advised with repeated emphasis in the 
matter of churches, convents and catacombs. Of 
the churches alone there are over 300, and none 
of them absolutely uninteresting. About 290 of 
them, however, in midsummer especially, may be 
passed by with regrets, or left over “‘ until next 
time.” One is sure to go to the basilica of St. 


Paul-outside-the-Walls, to be dazed by the shin- 
ing splendor of its golden ceilings and mirrorlike 
marble floor, its eighty columns of Alpine gran- 
ite, its priceless Oriental alabasters and rosso and 
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verde antico; and to the Lateran, where the 
Popes are crowned, and where, at one side of the 
Piazza, is enshrined the Scala Santa, or holy 
staircase, said to have been the entrance to Pon- 
tius Pilate’s house in Jerusalem, brought to 
Rome by St. Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
in the fourth century, and to this day ascended 
by devou& pilgrims on their knees. The historic 
basilica of Banta Maria Maggiore, too, and the 
primitive Christian churches of San Clemente 
and Santa Agnese, and Ara-Celi, over by the 
Capitol, where Gibbon, pausing to listen to the 
vesper singing, just as we pause to-day, con- 
ceived the idea of writing his history of the 
*‘Decline and Fall” of Rome—these are among 
the few churches that no pilgrim to Rome would 
leave unvisited. 
One’s personal 
affinities are soon 
found, and then 
the real delight in 
Rome begins. It 
may be the gal- 
leries, or the mu- 
seums, or the pub- 
lic squares, or, per- 
haps, some quaint 
old stone - floored 
osteria, with the 
traditional green 
bush for sign, 
where are served 
cool flasks of the 
sunshiny wine of 
Frascati, and the 


classic Falernian 
sung by Horace. 
Some _ travelers 


have a singular 
fancy for poking 
and ghouling 
among the cola, 
dank catacombs, 
when they might 
just as well be re- 
spiring the eglan- 
tine- scented air 
and mellow light 
of the Italian day 
overhead. Others 
deliberately prefer 
the hideous old 
mummies of the 
Capuchin Monas- 
tery, enshrined in 
alcoves decorated 
with grinning 





skulls and the bones of some 4,000 dead brothers 
deprived of a decent burial, to the live, Beatrice- 
Cenci-faced beauties of the Corso, the full-blooded 
Roman matrons of the Trastevere, or the raptur- 
ous singers at the Malibran and the new Costanzi 
Theatre. Ah, well! to everyone his taste. 

I know I used to think it a rare emotion to 
idle away hours at a time along the Via Appia, 
or among the ruins of the Forum, the Coliseum, 
or the Baths of Caracalla, during the middle cf 
the day, when everybody else was content to leave 
the antiquities alone. Even the official guard- 
ians, who are usually on the watch to see that no 
enterprising relic hunter surreptitiously carries 
off the corner stone of a triumphal arch, or two 
or three tons of travertine blocks, are invisible at 
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high noon in midsummer. The place is as de- 
serted as Pompeii. The very lizards on the stones 
are too lazy to dart away at the sound of human 
footfalls. In the fervid glow of the sun, the wide 
waste of ruins, with here and there a cluster of 
tall columns and fragment of rich entablature, 
glistens and trembles to the sight. The cicada’s 
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dry chirp only makes the silence intenser. The 
weeds and wild columbine, growing high on the 
shapeless walls, droop without motion against the 
hazy blue sky. It is easy to forget what little of 
history one may have learned, and to reconstruct, 
from the shattered carvings and inscriptions 
strewn around, the imaginary epic of a once tri- 
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THE NEW IRON BRIDGE OVER THE 
TIBER, NEAR THE PONTE 8. AN- 
GELO. 


umphant race, now vanish- 
ed from the earth. The 
centuries seem to be stand- 
ing still. A sense of utter 
desolation, the fabled spell 
of Nirvana, a feeling com- 
parable to that of senti- 
ence after death, takes pos- 
session of the soul, and 
holds it in suspense. This 
mysterious sensation, so de- 
spairing, so melancholy, 
and yet so delicious, is, I 
think, peculiar to the place, 
and can be but imperfectly 
recalled, fixed, or defined 
elsewhere. 

In looking backward, it 





















is perhaps one’s minor and unexpected experiences, 
one’s chance acquaintances, so to say, that stand 
forth most vividly in the recollection, and go to 
Eyery outing is 


make up the real charm of Rome. 
brightened by some of these side lights. 

There are the excursions about the environs, 
all directions—Albano, Tusculum, Tivoli, 


named and unsung, 


radiant beauties of this matchless climate. 
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in 
Frascati, 
Rocca di Papa—and a hundred other places, un- 
where boundless space and 
luxuriant nature can exhibit in their fullness the 
“Tt had 
been wild weather when I left Rome, and all across 
the Campagna the clouds were sweeping in sulphur- 
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‘* RING OUT THE OLD, RING IN THE NEW !"— HOW ROME IS BEING MODERNIZED, 


ous blue, with a clap of thunder or two, and 
breaking gleams of sun across the Claudian aque- 
duct, lighting up the infinity of its arches like the 
bridge of chaos. But as I climbed the long slope 
of the Alban Mount, the storm swept finally to the 
north, and the noble outline of the domes of Al- 
bano and graceful darkness of its ilex grove rose 
against pure streaks of alternate blue and amber, 
the upper sky gradually flushing through the rain 
cloud in deep, palpitating azure, half ether and 
half dew. Every blade of grass burned 
like the golden floor of heaven, opening in 
sudden gleams as the foliage broke and closed 
above it, as sheet lightning opens in a cloud at 


sunset; the motionless masses ‘of dark rock— 
dark, though flushed with scarlet lichen—casting 
their quiet shadows across its restless radiance, 
the fountain underneath them filling its marble 
hollow with blue mist and fitful sound ; and over 
all the multitudinous bars of amber and rose, the 
sacred clouds that have no darkness and only ex- 
ist to illumine, were seen in fathomless intervals 
between the solemn and orbed repose of tie stone 
pines, passing to lose themselves in the last white, 
blinding lustre of the measureless line where the 
Campagna melted into the blaze of the sea.” 
These words are Ruskin’s ; but the vision which 
they portray, or something akin to it, is what is 
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beheld by you and me and everyone with senses 
and a soul in his body who journeys out beyond 
the walls of Rome, under the light of the Italian 
day. 

One afternoon, having taken the incongruous 
but accommodating horse car to go to San Paolo 
fuori le Mura, as we were about to pass out 
through the city gate in the ancient wall of 
Aurelian, a tall, sharp pyramid, piercing the 
sky, with a mass of sombre pines and cypresses 
in an inclosed space at its foot, came suddenly 
into view. This could be none other than the 
tomb of Caius Cestius, a monument of famed an- 
tiquity, antedating the Christian era; and the 
green inclosure was the so-called Protestant Cem- 
etery, Which contains the graves of the poets 
Shelley and Keats. Every day, in passing the 
Piazza di Spagna, I had seen the marble tablet 
marking the house in which Keats died, February 
23d, 1821; 
now was the 
opportunity 
for paying a 
visit to his 
tomb. 

The place, 
which Shelley 
thought al- 
most beautiful 
enough ‘‘to 
make one in 
love with 
death,” has 
been entirely 
transformed 
since ‘* Ado- 
nais” was 
written, but it 
is still a sweet 
solitude, with 
its carefully 
tended flowers 
and its whis- 
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pering trees where the nightingales sing all day 
long in the verdurous dusk. Shelley’s grave, in a 
niche of the old wall at the summit of the slope, 
is covered by the slab inscribed with Leigh 
Hunt's “Cor Cordium,” and Trelawny’s quaint 
motto from ‘The Tempest ”: 


“Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


The loyal Trelawny himself, who snatched the 
heart of his dead friend from the fiery embers of 
the cremation pyre at Viareggio, survived antil 
1881, and is now buried close beside the poet. 
The resting place of Keats is in a corner of 
what is now known as the old cemetery—a for- 
lorn patch of ground under the shadow of the 
pyramid, with two or three mournful pines and 
some neglected monuments upon it, and sur- 
rounded by a moat. By his side, also, sleeps a 
faithful friend—Joseph Severn, the artist, who 
soothed his last moments, and who put up the 
memorial stone with the epitaph which poor 
Keats, in the bitterness of his heart, had dic- 
tated : ’ 
‘** Here lies one whose name was writ in water.” 


On the adjoining wall a good portrait-medallion, 
in white marble, has been placed, quite recently, 
by English and American admirers. 

How extremes meet, in Rome! The most 
hoary antiquities are generally close beside, or 
mixed up with, the most glaring fabrics of the 
modern jerry-builders. It is hardly possible to 
put down a gas pipe without unearthing some 
archeological find for Professor Lanciani’s new 
museum on the Celian hill. Only the other day 
some beautiful antique busts were found in the 
Via del Tritone, close by the Corso, where work- 
men were laying a new pavement. Still, these 
relics are dear enough, when discovered at the 
cost of demolishing and straightening up the old 
city. The whitewashed wall is now the rule, and 
the gray ruin the exception. One of the first 
sights to make the expectant visitor gasp is the 
frightful iron bowstring of a bridge which has 
been flung across the Tiber just below the re- 
nowned and beautiful Ponte St. Angelo, com- 
pletely destroying the view of St. Peter’s from 
that point. After the shock of this unspeakable 
bridge one is prepared for any other disillusions 
which may follow—and they are plentiful enough. 
There is the poor old copper-colored Tiber, for 
instance. Its picturesqueness has been effectu- 
ally done for by the elaborate work of embank- 
ment which is now going on, with a view to 
making drives and promenades like those of the 
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Lung’ Arno at Flor- 
ence and Pisa, and 
along the Seine at 
Paris. The Prati di 
Castello, back of the 
Castle of St. Angeio, 
are no longer prati, 
or fields, at all, but a 
howling wilderness 
of brand-new brick 
tenements, shops and 
dwelling houses. 
Everywhere _ bricks, 
mortar, derricks and 
scaffolding. As 
everybody knows, the 
Municipality of 
Rome has bankrupt- 
ed itself through this 
mania for building ; 
but the Government 
still keeps on with 
the public ‘‘improve- 
ments.” It is not tobe 
denied that these works are improvements indeed, 
so far as the sanitary condition and general mate- 
rial welfare of the city are concerned. There are 
new school buildings, places of amusement, baths, 
and various public institutions, worthy of a great 
metropolis and seat of government. After all, a 
nineteenth-century capital cannot be expected to 
double its population in twenty years and remain 
all the time a graveyard. A large proportion of 
this new population consists of mechanics and 
working people, who earn fair wages and are said 
to be better off to-day than ever they were before 
in this part of Italy. It is the middle and upper 
classes who are poor. This is probably what has 
kept down the cost ef living, so that Rome is still 
the paradise of genteel poverty. One may rent a 
palace for the price of a New York flat, see all 
the sights gratis, dine sumptuously for two or 
three francs, ride in a carriage for ten cents, and 
go to the opera for forty. 

When the jerry-builder, in his mad and un- 
checked career, lays waste whole districts in the 
most romantic parts of the old city, and replaces 
them with raw, angular sections of Common- 
placeville, the result is truly sickening to contem- 
plate. But it is possible sometimes to put new 
wine into old bottles with happy results. One 
charming example of this procedure, which even 
the most transient sojourner in Rome can hardly 
miss, is the Post Office, or Bureau of Posts and 
Telegraphs, in the Via della Vite. Here they have 
simply taken a fine old palace as it stood, passed 
in the telegraph wires through its upper windows, 
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converted into offices the rooms looking out upon 
the cloistered courtyard all the way around, 
painted notices on the umber walls, cut letter 
slots in the marble columns, and thrown the place 
open to the public. So, when you have occasion 
to go downtown in search of New York news 
twenty days old, or to telegraph for a remittance 
to enable you to return in person to that fabu- 
lously distant place, you enter a frescoed passage- 
way, and transact your business beneath a noble 
arcade, surrounding a delightful garden filled 
with palms and flowering shrubbery, and with a 
fountain plashing in the sunlight beneath the 
open sky, in the centre. This is the sort of thing 
that helps perpetuate the witchery of Rome. 
While this idyllic Post Office is usually the first 
place sought out by the foreign tourist in Rome, 
his farewell visit is equally certain to be paid to 
the Fountain of Trevi. Here, by the way, is a 
whiole chapter to write—the fountains of Rome ; 
but for the present let these notes, like the fair 
days they faintly recall, end with a salutation to 
that enchanting spot, where nature and art are 
so sweetly wedded, and the union is sanctified by 
the tender benediction of Time. Trevi is called 
a “fountain”; it is, in truth, a river, a whole 
group of fountains, tumbling cascades, overflow- 
ing springs, dripping grottoes and Triton-spout- 
ings, with jovial Father Neptune in their midst, 
and a broad, limpid pool in front. It forms the 
unique facade of a great palace, and occupies all 
by itself a queer little square or nook down 
amongst the huge buildings in the heart of 
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Rome, within a stone’s throw of the Piazza Co- 
lonna. The water that gushes so plentifully from 
its mossy and fern-fringed artificial rocks is the 
Acqua Vergine, brought by Marcus Agrippa— 
through one of those wonderful aqueducts which 
share the antiquity of the Coliseum and are still 
in regular use to-day—from its source in the Sa- 
bine Hills, in the first century of the Christian 
era. Since that time its flow has never ceased, 
and from time immemorial the water of Trevi 
has been known as the purest and most grateful 
to the taste, either for drinking fresh from the 
stones or for mingling with wine. Here, in the 
morning, come the women of the quarter, wear- 
ing the bright-barred Roman scarf, and the 
square-folded fazzoletto upon the head, to fill 
earthen jars identical in pattern with those found 
amongst the buried ruins of two thousand years 
ago. At noon the tired laborer (tired, not from 
overexertion at his toil, but rather with ‘‘ that 
tired feeling ” which seems to be constitutional and 
constant with all day laborers in Italy) seeks the 
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cool seclusion of a stone ledge in one of the 
grottoes for a smoke and a siesta; the shopgirl 
brings her lunch and newspaper feuilleton, and 
sits by the water side to peruse the latest chap- 
ters of the Italian equivalent for ‘‘ Love at the 
Linen Counter ; or, Madge’s Millionaire Beau”; 
and I dare say the Roman district messenger boy 
finds it convenient, while on his way to some hotel 
with an urgent dispatch for Mr. Barnes of New 
York, to stop here and loiter away a few hours 
sailing paper boats and dabbling in the broad 
basin. 

It is in the evening, or perhaps at midnight, 
when the moonlight’s alchemy has turned all the 
rippling streams into quicksilver, that the pil- 
grim from far lands leans over the marble margin 
of Trevi, throws in the traditional coin, drinks a 
farewell draught, and then, turning sadly away, 
breathes to the music of the fountain’s song the 
heartfelt wish: ‘‘ May thy ancient charm, O 
Trevi, have potency to bring me also, thy true 
confiding lover, some day back to Rome.” 





YHE FOUNTAIN OF TREVI. 
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‘* “HIS FACE WORE, AS HE LAY ON HIS BACK ON THE 


CURBSTONE BENEATH THE ELECTRIC LIGHT, AN 
EXPRESSION OF SLIGHT SURPRISE,’”’ 


A SUBSTITUTE. 
3y ROBERT N. STEPHENS, 
‘Why I killed him,” continued my queer 

companion, ‘‘ you must not ask. It is enough 
to say that I felt justified when I did the 
deed. I still feel that I was justitied. No 
court would have agreed with me then. You 
would not agree with me now if I were to 
reveal my motive. Every case has its own 
complications. The intricate workings of a 
man’s soul cannot be exhibited to judges and 
juries. Enough to know that I killed him; 
that I was in peril of the gallows or a cell; 
that I did not and do not fancy such a fate ; 
that I escaped. 

‘(HE LAID HIS COAT ON THE PIER.’” ‘Of the strange circumstances which 
Vol. XXXIL, No. 4—26, 
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aided my escape you are the first, after myself, 
to know.” 
* a * * * * 

One by one the other passengers had gone to 
bed. We two were now the only persona left on 
deck. For some time we had sat, with collars 
turned up and coats well buttoned, facing the 
Atlantic breeze, listening to the sound of the 
steamer plowing the ocean, watching the line 
of moonlight undulating upon the waves to the 
midnight horizon. 

Until we were thus left the man had not at- 
tracted my attention. I then remembered that 
he had sat taciturn in the midst of the group, 
constantly smoking cigarettes and holding his 
own counsel. He was a slender, wiry-looking in- 
dividual, apparently of middle age, with a pale, 
thin, very serene face, the lower part of which 
was concealed by soft, curling brown beard and 
mustache. I did not then know his name, nor 
have I since sought to learn it. 

He had interrupted my meditations by taking 
up the thread of conversation that had been 
dropped when the party on deck had broken up. 
The theme was a well-worn one (we were in our 
fifth night out from New York for Liverpool)— 
that of punishment inevitably following crime. 
Several cases had been cited to illustrate the text 
that retribution eventually overtakes guilt, es- 
pecially murder. 

‘*You have heard to-night,” the silent man had 
suddenly said to me, ‘‘ many stories of detection. 
Would you like to hear a story of escape ?” 

Somewhat too eagerly I had assented. 

‘‘T can vouch for its truth,” the man had 
added ; ‘‘for Iam the chief personage in it. I 
must demand of you a promise that you will seek 
to learn nothing concerning me more than what 
I shall tell you ; that you will not try to ascertain 
the name which I now bear, or the way that I 
shall take when this vessel shall have completed 
its voyage.” 

‘A strange demand.” 

“But one that you must comply with, if you 
are to hear my story.” 

“*T promise, then.” 

‘Thank you. As a journalist, you may be 
tempted to make professional use of the facts I 
shall relate. You will not endanger me by pub- 
lishing them, as I intend to relate facts only, 
omitting names, dates and localities. The crime, 
which was a four days’ sensation in the newspa- 
pers, has been forgotten. The records of it were, 
in their final chapter, singularly though excus- 
ably erroneous. Upon that error hangs my life 
or my liberty. After that error was made, it 
was desirable for me to become, in the eyes of the 


world, a new person, and to endow this person— 
my present self—with a past history. 

‘** It was I that killed a certain banker’s son one 
evening, a certain number of years, months and 
days ago, in New York.” 

So he came to the story. 

* * * * * ok 

‘IT gave him death as a punishment, for at 
that period of my life I thought death an afflic- 
tion, as others think in this absurd world. I 
waited with a revolver near his club, late at 
night. He came out with a companion, who 
loitered on the stoop as he crossed the sidewalk 
to get into his cab. I touched him on the shoul- 
der while the driver held the cab door open. I 
said, pale and trembling and very nervous: ‘I 
beg your pardon. One moment. You have done 
a wrong that you could not undo if you would. 
You must die.’ 

‘‘T drew the revolver from beneath my coat 
and shot him twice, the second time through 
the heart. He did not speak or cry out. His 
face wore, as he lay on his back on the curbstone 
beneath the electric light, an expression of slight 
surprise at being touched on the shoulder unex- 
pectedly. He was not a bad-looking man. Indeed 
he was handsome, his face marred by a sensual 
mouth and a too massive chin. 

“I replaced the revolver in my pocket. The 
driver stood staring. The man’s companion ran 
down the steps and bent over the body, then 
arose and faced me. I recognized him. He was 
a politician for whom I had done some steno- 
graphic work a few days previously. He remem- 
bered who I was, evidently, for he uttered my 
name. Then I suddenly thought of escape. 

‘*As the time was after midnight, the street 
at this point was quiet. I jumped to one side, 
avoiding the grasp of the dead man’s friend. I 
darted forward, and being a swift runner (I am 
still slim and lithe, you see), I was soon safe, at 
least from immediate capture. The politician set 
upacry, but I dashed down a dark little alley, out 
of sight of a possible policeman. A run of several 
minutes’ duration brought me to my loéging 
house, no one upon my track. What route I had 
taken I could not afterward remember. 

‘*T was temporarily out of harm’s way here, for 
the man who had recognized me did not know 
where I lived. He knew my name, occupation 
and business address—I had desk room in a down- 
town building—and could ascertain, at the latter 
place, where I resided, but not at that time of 
night. Fortunately the number of my residence 
was not given in the City Directory. 

‘*T must move before dawn, however. Doubt- 
less the shooting had already been reported at the 
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precinct police station, and the telegraph wires 
would soon be conveying instructions to the police 
throughout the city to ‘look out’ for me. De- 
scriptions of my appearance and attire would be 
circulated. The affair had not occurred too late 
to be chronicled in at least the city editions of 
the morning papers. Before many minutes re- 
porters would be writing my name, as given by 
the politician to the police, and very soon after- 
ward printers would be putting it in type. The 
people at my lodging house, in my office, would 
see it glaring from the printed column as they 
read their papers on the way downtown. Before 
daylight I must escape. 

“‘T was not—am not—troubled with remorse. 
My thoughts then were only for my safety. I felt 
that I had done a proper deed, but I did not feel 
that with the accomplishment of that deed my 
lifework was ended. The act of punishment that 
I had committed was but an episode in my career. 
I determined, therefore, not to give myself up. 
Reason and instinct both pointed to flight. 

‘**T groped my way, as usual, to my room, where, 
without making a light, I took the small amount 
of money I had placed in a bureau drawer for safe- 
keeping. I had no property worth burdening my- 
self with. So I left that little room, for the last 


time, not without the emotion of affectionate re- 
gret that we have at parting from inanimate 
things that have long been part of our daily 
associations. ; 

‘‘What kindly circumstance prevented me 
from taking the precaution of changing my 


clothes I do not know. The idea of doing so 
did not occur to me until I was so far on my way 
down Sixth Avenue that I deemed it too late to 
return safely to my room. Fearing that the 
ferries might be watched for a man of my de- 
scription, although it was perhaps too soon for 
the police to have taken that step, I wandered 
along the wharves until I found a sleeping negro 
from whom I hired a rowboat. He was too stupid 
to notice my appearance, and too lazy to wonder 
at my strange whim for rowing between midnight 
and sunrise. 

“IT crossed the river, landed some distance 
north of the Jersey City ferries, let the boat 
drift as it might, and walked in the night to 
the open country. 

**T had ‘roughed it’ a good deal during brief 
and necessarily economical summer vacations. In 
my boyhood, spent in a country town, I had made 
a dangerous pastime of climbing up on moving 
freight trains and stealing rides. Before day 
broke I was crouching in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion between two box cars that were part of a 
freight train bound for Philadelphia. 
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‘*Strange to say, although the deed of the 
night loomed up prominently in my thoughts, 
my mind was occupied little by considerations 
of the danger I was in. Only at intervals did I 
fully realize that I was a hunted man. Then I en- 
joyed and suffered that fascinating and agonizing 
sensation of being pursued—a sensation of such 
piquant charm that many of our childhood games, 
such as hide and seek, hare and hounds, and 
others, are invented to gratify man’s inherent 
taste for it. 

‘But much of the time the peril in which 
my life stood was absent from my thoughts, 
which concerned themselves often with the most 
trivial things—the sunrise, the morning birds, 
the roaring cadence of the car wheels passing 
over rapidly recurrent ‘ frogs,’ the waking of the 
country, the low green hills still fog-robed. 

‘*It was my intention either to steer clear of 
large towns and find refuge from the law in 
some rural community unpenetrated by daily 
newspapers, or to lose my identity among the 
thousands of weavers and factory toilers of Ken- 
sington, in Philadelphia. I abandoned the train 
shortly after dawn, and tocx to a quiet country 
road, 

Buying a New York morning paper at a railway 
station, I read a brief account of the killing, and 
mentally admired the reporter’s concise state- 
ment of the few available facts, as if the thing 
had been the doing of some other man than my- 
self. I smiled at the reporter’s assumption that I 
was ‘ probably in hiding in the city.’ 

‘*T had sufficient money to keep myself from 
hunger. After noontime I made for the railroad 
again, and boarded a train of empty coal cars. At 
evening I reached Philadelphia on foot. I entered 
the city from the northeast, and walked along the 
Delaware River. ‘ 

**T stopped to watch factorymen fishing from 
the wharves. 

‘*T don’t know what impelled me to walk to 
the end of a deserted pier. Doubtless I went to 
get a better view of the river craft lying idly on 
the black water. In the darkness I was not aware 
that I had company on the pier, until I heard the 
voice of a man saying to himself : 

** «So this is the end !’ 

‘‘T turned and looked at the speaker. A tall, 
thin fellow he was, of my own height and build. 
His speech had the note of despair. His face, 
when I saw it closely by the feeble rays of a flick- 
ering gaslight, appeared wan. He looked prema- 
turely aged. His clothes were badly worn out, 
but decent. Qne glance at his face told me what 
his words portended. 

‘‘A strange meeting, this—of him who was 
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escaping from life, and me who was fleeing to 
avoid death ! 

‘**He already had his coat off. 

««* Are you going to take a bath ? I asked. 

‘He turned quickly, surprised at my presence. 

««« What do you want ? he inquired, roughly. 

«©«Qnly to be sociable. I asked whether you 
were going to have a swim. However, it’s no 
business of mine.’ 

«A swim! he repeated, with an _ ironical 
laugh. ‘ Yes, a good long one.’ 

“¢* Where to, may I ask ?” 

«<The next world ! 

*** You don’t say so?” 

‘«* Yes, if there is one. If there ain’t, so much 
the better. And look here, young fellow, there’s 
no good tryin’ to stop me 

*** But why are you doing this ” 

“<«Why? Why not? I’m tired, that’s why. 
There’s nothing left in life for me. I’m sick 
tryin’ to keep body and soul together. I want a 
rest. It’s this or starvation, that’s all.’ 

‘Te laid his coat on the pier. ‘ Why do men 
take off their coats before they drown them- 
selves ?? I mechanically asked myself. Then there 
came to me a sense of my folly in continuing to 
wear the clothes in which I had committed the 
crime. My attire had been observed by the poli- 
tician, and a correct description of it had ap- 
peared in the newspapers. Here was the oppor- 
tunity tu secure other costume. 

‘<< Wait a minute,’ I said to the would-be su- 
icide. ‘As I understand it, you’re penniless. 
Your clothes and looks indicate that. Now, I'll 
make you an offer. I have eight dollars in money, 
a revolver that is worth something, and this suit 
of clothes, which, to say the least, is better than 
yours. I'll give you half of my money, my revol- 
ver, and all of my clothes, from the skin out, if 
you'll abandon your suicidal project for the pres- 
ent, and give life just one more trial. Come, we 
can change clothes right here. It’s night, and 
no one will see us on this pier.’ 

«I took off my coat. 

‘*The man looked at me for some moments. 
What passed through his mind I cannot say. 
Then he assented. 

««*T didn’t believe there was so much charity 
left in the world. For you, I'll do it.’ 

***Oh, I’m none too good. But thank you. 
Here’s the money, and there’s the revolver. Now 
for the trousers! Hurryup! Shirt next! Ah, 
there you are! You promise to go home at once, 
mind ?” 

**T haven’t any home here. T’ve been a vaga- 
bond, a tramp, for a month. I got to Philadel- 
phia only day before yesterday. I haven’t had 


but ten cents since. I don’t know anyone here. 
I slept in a freight yard down there the first 
night. Last night I went there again, but the 
watchman discovered me, and I sat up in a public 
square till morning. I was going to sleep here 
in the water to-night.’ 

***« Well, you can get a week’s lodging for half 
your money or less, and the rest may keep you 
from starving until you can find work.’ 

‘‘Having completed the mutual transfer of 
raiment, we walked together to a saloon and had 
some sandwiches and beer. 

“TI discovered there that my new acquaintance 
was a slave to drink. He ordered glass after glass 
of whisky. He seemed disposed to make a night 
of it, so I left him at eleven o’clock. His money 
was rapidly melting away. He was very drunk 
when I parted from him. Ile embraced me with 
maudlin affection. 

***G’-night, ol’ fel’,’ he said, as I tore myself 
away. ‘Go’ bless you. Mebbe I can do you a 
favor in return some day.’ 

‘**T often think of those last words and how he 
said them. Little he knew how prophetic they 
were! I never saw him afterward. 

**The next day I took to the country again. 

**On the third day thereafter I bought a Phil- 
adelphia newspaper in a Pennsylvania village. 
On the first page, beneath striking headlines, I 
read the following : 


‘*** The unknown man who blew out his brains night be- 
fore last on Johnson’s Wharf, and whose face was disfig- 
ured beyond recognition, has been positively identified by 
his clothes, and by letters in his pocket, as 
the young stenographer who audaciously shot 
in front of the - Club in New York last Mon- 
day night. The murderer ended his own life evidently 
with the weapon with which he had killed his victim. 
This is indicated by the fact that but three chambers of 
the revolver were empty when the body was found. Two 
had been emptied at the murder, one at the suicide. 

‘** The self-slanghtered murderer has been identified by 
Saloon Keeper McGonigle, of Front Street, as the man who 

aised a disturbance in his saloon late on Tuesday night. Ee 
doubtless remained in a state of intoxication until he died 
by his own hand. In the fight at the saloon he was badly 
bruised about the face, and to that fact, not to the pistol 
shot, is the unrecognizable condition of his features due.’ 








’ 











‘«'There was a half-column more, attempting to 
explain how the murderer had eluded the New 
York police. ; 

‘*The world believed that the man who wore 
my clothes was I.” 

‘*« But the man—did you ever learn 

“JT never knew even his name. Poor fellow! 
He hoped to return my favor some day. Some 
day came very soon.” 

We fell to musing. 
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A CERTAIN glamour hangs over the West, espe- 
cially that part which is more exclusively devoted 
to stock raising. ‘The year 1885 saw our “‘ten- 
derfoot ” doing an immense amount of figuring 
how his herd would increase. Why, the result 
was something marvelous. It was almost whis- 
pered, for fear some one might overhear and 
spoil the chances of success. In ignorance, it 
was thought such easy work. All you had to do 
was buy your herd, turn them loose on the range, 
and, later, ship the results; then pocket the money. 
Why, it was the easiest thing in the world! That’s 
where you make a mistake ; it’s not such easy 
work on a ranch; there, like every other place, 
success in a great measure is to be wooed by those 
only who earnestly work to achieve that end. 

An Eastern youth, looking at the picture of a 
cowboy, exclaims, ‘‘ Yes, that’s the life for me !” 
failing to understand that in order to become 
a cowboy it takes time, patience, courage and a 
natural aptitude before one is ranked as a “top 
hand.” Merely donning the cowboy’s habili- 
ments does not constitute him assuch. Having 
decided that this is the height of his ambition, 
he persuades his fond papa—in other words, the 
‘** governor ”—to put up the “dust.” This is 
done, and our hopeful tenderfoot starts out. He 
has bought himself a pretty toy in the shape of 
an ivory-handled revolver. Arriving at his desti- 
nation, he immediately proceeds to lay aside his 
latest “‘ Dunlap ” for a broad-brimmed sombrero. 
Nothing except the heaviest and broadest-brimmed 
hat will suit him. Then he must get a pair of 
chapperejos—commonly called “chaps”; next, 
an enormous pair of spurs, with chains that jin- 
gle as he walks. A cowboy saddle is then pur- 
chased, all elaborately stamped, and the crown- 
ing point a stamped cow’s head. His new acqui- 
sition is so heavy that he fairly staggers under 
its weight when trying to throw it on to his 
horse. Broncho Sam, from whom he bought 
the horse, says ‘‘that he is a way-up cayuse and 
a top hand at cutting out cattle.” Of course 
what Broncho Sam says goes, for does he not 
remember the story Packsaddle Jack repeated to 
him about Broncho Sam’s cleverness—how he had 
‘* never thrown a leg over a horse yet that could 
fire him”? Tenderfoot is anxious to try his new 
horse, but in his confusion goes up the wrong 
side to mount. The new purchase is certainly 
not prepossessing—a sway-backed, wall-eyed pinto 
—but yet ‘‘he is a top hand at cutting out cat- 
tle”; though at present the Eastern boy does not 
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know what “ cutting out” cattle means—proba- 
bly something to do with butchering—and won- 
ders in what way a horse can assist. A rollick- 
ing, admiring crowd has gathered around to see 
the fun. An Englishman, with one glass in his 
eye, whom the Indians call Bad Eye, drawls out : 
“‘My deah fellaw, I don’t think you knaw a 
horse. What! going up on the wrong side of 
the beast ?” Tenderfoot assures him that he was 
merely looking at the girths, and receives the cor- 
rection: ‘“*You mean cinch, my deah fellaw.” 
He mounts, and the horse refuses to move. Then, 
as he sits there, very red in the face, he receives 
the advice : ‘Spur him !” Why, of course, that’s 
what he bought them for. Immediately he gives 
a furious dig, and the next he feels himself, with- 
out any effort on his part, propelled through the 
air, alighting suddenly in a confused, sprawling 
heap. As he gathers himself up he sees Broncho 
Sam wagging his head, while exclaiming, ‘‘ Who 
would have thought that ornary beast would have 
done that? and he piled him off as though he 
kinder liked it—yes, he did!” while the Eng- 
lishman, feelingly rubbing his own arm, gays, 
‘*My deah boy, the ground grows softer after 
awhile, don’tcherknow !” The tenderfoot hopes 
so, if this is to continue. Pete, the three-fingered 
gambler, nudges him and whispers: ‘‘ You’d bet- 
ter set “em up for the boys—that’s the way to win 
them.” That is where the Eastern boy must be- 
ware of the pitfall in front of him, lest he “ set 
them up” too often. 

Now I shall give you the tenderfoot’s experi- 
ence—though a tenderfoot no longer—as he re- 
lated it to me one summer. He prefaced it with 
these words: ‘‘ When you are figuring on paper 
how your herd will increase, just allow a good 
margin for loss in case of a hard winter. 

** Early in the year there is a meeting of the 
stockmen, and they arrange what country each 
round-up shall work. All cattle men send out 
cowboys to represent them, where they think 
their stock. may have strayed to, each ‘outfit’ 
sending men in proportion to its stock, unless 
the company be penurious, when they will send 
but few, relying on others to do their work. A 
captain is appointed with each round-up, and 
he directs the men what todo. Each man has 
his special work—the cook, the ‘ horse wrangler,’ 
ete. By ‘sunup’—daylight—the men catch 


their horses (which the ‘wrangler’ has driven 
into a rope corral), saddle them, and start off to 
drive all the cattle they can find down to the 
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place selected for the branding. About ten o’clock 
one could see the cattle being driven slowly, so as 
not to injure them. When all the cattle were 
gathered into one herd some men were left to 
hold them, while the others dined, or, rather, 
‘grub pile’ was called. Dinner over, the hard 
work begins. Some of the boys ride around the 
herd to prevent them from straying, while others 
are sent into the herd to cut out—run them out— 
cattle of a certain brand, until all the different 
brands are sorted—that is, all branded with the 
same brand are held together. Then, the fire 
having been lighted, the work of branding be- 
gins. For instante, the calf following a cow 
branded four bar (4—) is roped, thrown, and 
that brand is put on. A small piece may be cut 
off one ear, or whatever mutilation may be deemed 
necessary. After all are branded those belonging 
on the range where the branding takes place are 
given their liberty, while the cattle belonging 
elsewhere are driven over to their own ranges. 
Once in awhile there will be a dispute about a 
fuint braud, but it is usually amicably settled. 
The men live well, so far as beef is concerned, 
for one is killed whenever needed, it being pro- 
vided by the stockman who owns the most cattle 
running on that range. This is the spring 
round-up, and consequently there is no beef herd 
to hold, as cattle then are not in fit condition to 
ship. Luckily for me, I had bought horses, for 
the following summer was unusually dry, and 
that in a number ef ways injured the stock, par- 
ticularly the cattle. The water holes dried up, 
consequently the cattle were obliged to travel 
long distances for water. That took a great deal 
of time from their feeding, as they travel s0 
slowly. On the other hand, the horses would run 
down in a quarter of the time, and were back 
grazing almost before the cattle had made up 
their minds what they wanted. Then the lack of 
rain and the great heat injured the grass so it did 
not grow, in consequence of which the cattle en- 
tered the winter in very poor condition. That 
winter we had what the stockmen dread—heavy 
snows that would melt a little and then freeze. 
Through this coating the stock had to break in 
order to feed. Cattle force their way through 
with their noses, as it is impossible for them to 
use their cloven feet with good effect. On the 
other hand, horses, with their solid hoofs, have 
no difficulty in breaking their way through the 
frozen surface. That is the reason why the cat- 
tle men’s loss was so heavy, while the horse men 
suffered little more than usual. The loss in sheep 
was very great where their owners did not have 
plenty of hay to feed them. 

“At the present time nearly everyone will ad- 
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mit that the most money is made in sheep, good 
prices being paid for wool, and the winters not 
having been severe enough to make the loss 
heavy. On the other hand, the beef market has 
been low, though at present improving, and the 
demand for horses not great enough to warrant 
shipping. 

‘There is usually war between the sheep men 
and the other stockowners. The reason for it 
is, that sheep men are not content to keep to 
their own range, but take their herds off some 
distance to a horse or cattle range. Horses and 
cattle will not feed with sheep, so they wander 
away from their old haunts, and the cowboy 
‘cusses’ the sheep man in no mild language. 
There is a world of contempt in the phrase ‘ sheep 
man.’ 

‘*The horses are greatly improving each year, 
fine imported stock being brought in. Eastern 
people find fault with the brand. A fortune 
awaits the person who will invent some way that 
will enable the stockman to tell his horses with- 
out a brand. 

‘So many times I have received word that 
young So-and-So wanted to come out and be 
acowboy. Some say, ‘I have been brought up 
on a farm and have ridden the horses, so would 
not have any trouble riding.” A cowboy’s life 
is not by any means an easy one. During the 
‘round-up’ they are up before the sun ; working 
hard all day, sleeping on the ground with only a 
tarpaulin to protect them from the rain or snow. 
Each man is given his ‘string’ (number) of 
horses. These vary from five to twelve. Among 
them many are unbroken, which often take an 
adept to ride, unless he wishes ‘ to take a claim,’ 
that is, to be thrown. In the winter only the 
best hands are kept on wages. Their duty is 
to ride after the stock, driving them back from 
the rivers into the hills’; to keep the water holes 
open, and to bring in the weak animals to ‘ keep 
up’ and feed. During a hard winter the steers 
come through with the least loss. 

**Not until May are the horses in condition 
to be handled. Then the work begins. Some 
of the men ride the range after horses all day, 
driving them down to the corral. 

“‘In breaking horses, they are either first roped 
and thrown, or they are run into a ‘ chute’ (a sort 
of gate) that closes on them, penning them in so 
they cannot move. Here a rope ‘ war bridle’ is 
put on the horse. This is made by the rope 
passing back of the horse’s ears, down the side 
of the head, through the mouth and under the 
chin. When all is ready the colt is let out, and 
the fun begins. The best view is from the top 
rail of the corral, in which the lesson to the horse 
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is to be given. The first thing is to get up to the 
horse as soon as possible. Bear in mind that the 
horses are wild, and have never had a rope on be- 
fore. A pull is given on the rope, and at the same 
time the horse is told to come up to you. Soon 
he finds out that when you pull it hurts less if he 
follows. Then he is encouraged by having the 
rope loosened a trifle, 
to give him a rest ; he 
is also stroked with 
your hand, to accus- 
tom him to you, and 
at the same time 
proving to him that 
harm is meant. 
Of course, it depends 
on the disposition of 
the horse how long it 
will take to break him 
to lead. Often after 
the rope has been 
taken off the horse 
will still follow. In 
breaking to harness 
the ‘ biting rig’ is put 
on, and they are 
driven in the corrals, 
where they are taught 
to rein. Afterward 
the colt is harnessed 
to a wagon with a 
well-broken horse. A 
heavy wagon is used— 
the strongest possible 
—for there is no tell- 
ing what the ‘ green 
horse’ will do. Every 
strap on the new horse 
is handled and buck- 
led as carefully as 
though it were the 
most brittle glass ; 
nothing is done to 
willfully alarm him. 
The broken horse 
ought to be a good 
walker and pull true. 

There are many 
different ways in 
which the horses behave when first harnessed to a 
wagon. Sometimes a horse will paw the air with 
his front feet, giving the looker-on the impression 
that the animal is reaching for something beyond 
him. So he is—his liberty. Others will start in 
‘bucking,’ while some seem to have an ambition 
to crawl over the pole, or their quiet companion, 
who stands perfectly still, only once in awhile 
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showing disapproval of such foolishness by put- 
ting back his ears, or, when patience seems no 
longer a virtue, giving a sly nip with his teeth, as 
much as to say, ‘I have had quite enough of this 
nonsense.’ All these are far preferable to the 
sulky or balky horse, who will move neither for 
encouragement nor whip; in this case a large 
stock of patience is 
most needed. A balky 
horse is often the re- 
sult of the poor break- 
ing, or from a too 
heavy load. In break- 
ing to saddle the came 
delicate handling is 
necessary to put on 
the bridle and saddle. 
When all is ready the 
rider, or, rather, 
would-be rider, swings 
himself carefully into 
the saddle, thrusting 
his feet inéo his stir- 
rups instantly. Then 
it is a toss up whether 
the horse or the 
‘broncho buster’ will 
have the fun. Usu- 
ally the horse makes 
the first play, perhaps 
a snort of fear and 
rage, followed by a 
wild plunging around 
the corral, trying to 
throw his head _be- 
tween his legs as 
though he wished to 
tear off the bridle. 
Then there is the 
‘pitching’ or ‘ buck- 
ing’ horse that jumps 
up in the air only to 
land with all his feet 
‘ stiff-legged,’ his back 
at the same time de- 
scribing a decided 
eurve. The horse 
that reverses his posi- 
tion while indulging 
in this playful (?) pastime is the most to be 
dreaded. When teaching the horse to guide, 
usually another man rides along to help keep 
him in the right track, for in his excitement he 
is just as liable to run off a cut bank as anywhere 
else. The colts are branded about September ; if 
done when they are warm they will be scalded, and 
a ‘blotch’ will be the result, instead of a brand.” 
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By IsABEL MCDOUGALL. 


THERE is a story told of a great English painter reproach, it is not by any means surprising that 
—(I do not say Sir Joshua Reynolds; whyshould the outside public shows equal ignorance. 
he have all the stories? Besides, on second 
thoughts, I am convinced that this one does not 
refer to him) 

Dear me! what a hopelessly long parenthesis ! 
Right at the beginning, too. Let me start afresh. 

Well, then, an inferior artist, calling upon the 
great painter one day, found reason to exclaim, 
with some surprise and more contempt: ‘Is it 
possible that you still work from models! Bless 
my soul, I haven’t used a model for vears !” 

‘*So 1 should suppose, 
from your paintings,” re- 
turned the great man, 
dryly. 

Now, if one who ought to 
have known better could 
actually take credit to him- 
self for what was his chief 
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There are people as in- 
telligent as you—I don’t 
want to be insulting: as 
intelligent, say, on most 
points, as myself—who 
think that his picture ap- 
pears to the artist in a kind of vision, which it 
is as easy for him to-transfer to canvas as for 
you to write a letter. These have no idea of 
the part played by the model in realizing the 
painter’s ideal. You would surprise them if, 
accompanying them through an exhibition of 
paintings, you were to say: ‘‘The heroine of 
that scene was the pretty and refined Miss Keen- 
an. This gallant trooper is none other than our 
old favorite George Evatt. The tragic muse 
yonder is a very ordinary red-haired girl who 
lives over a barber shop on Second Avenue. 
That haughty cardinal is old Mr. Newman. This 
fierce head is an excellent likeness of the Turk 
Monodino, or, as the boys generally call him, John 
Monday. I do not know who stood for those 
beautiful figures, but they are undoubtedly 
studied from life. While that miserable daub, 
MAGGIE SMITH. which should never have had a place upon the 
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POSING IN STREET COSTUME, 


line, is evidently painted from the most popular 
and generally employed model of all—the lay 
figure.” 

In short, there is not a picture worthy of being 
exhibited which has not been carefully—in some 
cases too carefully—worked up from a model. 

There are all sorts and conditions of models, 
both sexes, all ages. Naturally, the better class, 
those of education and refinement, only pose 
draped. Then there are the so-called ‘life mod- 
els,” who pose nude. They are employed by 
painters, but principally perhaps by the large 
art schools. 

From time to time you see sensational articles 
in the papers about these. Generally the nar- 
rator—let me say the story teller—lays the scene 
of his extravaganza in a ladies’ “life class.” 
There is more piquancy about deeds of cruelty 
perpetrated by gentle woman. He tells with 
great gusto how the unfortunate model is given 
an extremely difficult position to keep. How, 
after long patience, he begs in vain for a rest. 
How the class go on heartlessly working. How 
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the sweat of agony stands upon thé model’s brow. 
Some would at last grant his prayer but for one 
relentless woman who continues to draw. Ile 
trembles, he faints, he is revived with a glass of 
water, and put to the torture again as soon as he 
can stand. 

It makes a thrilling tale. I don’t think our 
metropolitan papers publish this stuff any more, 
though it is not so very long since they did ; but 
it still flourishes in corners of country journals. 

Now, if you could go into a “life class,” which 
you cannot—for they are jealously guarded—you 
would find that the usual length of pose is twenty- 
five minutes, followed by a five minutes’ rest. If 
the pose is a difficult one, it is shortened to 
twenty, fifteen, or whatever the model desires. 
Sometimes a model will decline to take a pose on 
the ground of its difficulty. Others pride them- 
selves on being able to hold any position. Every 
possible assistance is given. If the arm, for in- 
stance, is outstretched—which is always fatiguing 
—a species of sling is let down from the ceiling 
in which it can rest. If one foot is partly raised 
from the ground, wedge-shaped blocks are slipped 
under it to support it. Classes usually appoint a 
monitor who attends to these matters, as well as 
to having the room kept warm enough. In the 
rests it is frequently aired, the model care- 
fully wrapping himself or herself up and re- 
tiring to the little dressing room out of the 
draught. No person is allowed to enter the class- 
room but the instructor and the members of the 
class, who are always either all men or women 
only. The model knows very well how differently 
from the outside public these regard him. I 
once saw a stalwart young fellow who, naked as 
Adam and as unashamed, was posing for us with 
the best grace in the world, suddenly blush up to 
the roots of his hair and down all over his broad 
shoulders when he caught a young man, not in 
the class, peeping through the skylight. 

Female models usually prefer posing for classes 
of men rather than women. I have asked and 
received a variety of explanations of this strange 
fact, most of which I set down as lies. The only 
one that had any sound of truth in it was this: 
‘The gentlemen ain’t so fussy if you git out of 
pose.” 

If you imagine life models are handsome, let 
me disabuse your mind. Most of them are down- 
right plain, a feware fairly good-looking ; I think 
you would not call any of them beautiful. Yet 
when the artist is at work he thinks them so. 
Truly, ‘‘ beauty lies in the eye of the beholder.” 

Unless you are an artist, or’an artist student, i 
despair of making you understand how a model 
becomes transfigured upon the posing stand. 























With the advantage of a little distance, a grace- 
ful attitude, a light which brings out all the beau- 
ties of texture—be it rich velvet, sheeny satin or 
glowing, translucent flesh—the model stands a 
demigod—a nymph. There breathe airs from 
Olympus. There shines 


‘*The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


You are painting, not the model, but the dryad, 

who suggests the dewy, twilight woods, the free 

winds of heaven, the joyance of Arcadia. Not 

the model, but the heroic youth of the golden 

age, who stands for 

‘‘ All the glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that 
was Rome.” 

Presently time is up. The platform is empty. 
The nymph or the hero is donning shabby nine- 
teenth-century attire, in the model’s closet or 
behind the tall screen. 

Once, going to a friend’s studio, I met a wom- 
an coming out of it. Her uncorseted figure 
looked large and loose in a badly fitting gown. 
Her hands and feet were coarse. Her hard face 
had a certain expressionless regularity, but the 
features were thick. Her untidy hair escaped 
from its coil in strings and wisps. Well, I went 
upstairs and found my friend jubilant over a 
beautiful sketch. He knew he had done a good 
thing, but he said much of the credit was due to 
the model. She was inspiring! She had the 
dark, classic head, the proud, full throat, the 
straight, white limbs ef a goddess. She would 
hold a pose motionless, as if frozen into it, and 
then slip out of it at the word like lightning. It 
was only the finest frames that could do that. He 
wished he could paint the quick blue spark that 
came in her eye when she looked up suddenly. 
It was like a wild creature of the woods. 

I did not tell him I had seen the woman. 

I saw her often afterward. She posed a good 
deal in the different studios and schools. She 
seemed a rather stupid, inanimate creature, but 
she certainly kept the positions well. Some one 
said it was because she was generally sodden with 
liquor or opium. Once she had an appalling 
black eye. Her whole cheek was discolored from 
the effect of a blow or a fall. She seemed uncon- 
scious of it, and went through her day’s work 
with her usual motionless dullness. Poor creat- 
ure ! 

This is an extreme case. Do not imagine most 
female models are so degraded. They are usu- 
ally of the lower classes. The only exception 


that I know of is a Miss R—~—, who was herself 
an art student, met with reverses and found her- 
self obliged to earn a living by posing.- Her ar- 
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tistic training and superior intelligence made her 
good at it. She was very thin and not at all 
pretty, but her proportions were ssthetically 
correct ; and, after all, grace lies in tne bone not 
in the flesh. Sarah Bernhardt proves this. 

The male models are usually athletes of one 
kind or another. Here, too, there are degrees 
and classes, from Sahulka, the gymnastic in- 
structor of the Seventh, who formerly posed (and 
was, I think, Ward’s model for the statue of 
Washington at the Sub-Treasury) ; from a blind 
old man who claims to be an ex-Confederate 
officer, to a stalwart black man who will shake 
carpets and clean house for you in off times. 

One of the best known among them was an 
oarsman. He was a short and ugly little man, 
broad-shouldered and long-armed, with a superb 
development of muscle. You saw great bunches 
sliding up and down under his skin with every 
movement. He was exceedingly agile and capa- 
ble, from long practice, of taking graceful and 
difficult attitudes, and holding them without any 
effort for a great length of time. He would even 
doze off without in the least disturbing his posi- 
tion. This was annoying if you happened to be 
working on his face. ‘‘Shut your mouth, W.!” 
—‘W., you must keep your’ eyes open!” would 
resound every few minutes through the studio. 

The best model I ever knew was a swimmer. 
He was bathing master at one of the summer 
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beaches, and had a number of medals for saving 
lives. He did not know how many he had saved. 
Had lost count of them. He was a finely propor- 
tioned young fellow, with a rich, healthy color, 
and acrop of curly hair. His hair was just the 
thing for an artist he was posing for when I first 
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for the other artist, why, any man who wasn’t a 
fool could add some locks of hair. But when 
George presented himself to his first employer in 
this altered guise there ensued rage and execra- 
tions. Suppose the other man did want a military 
cut, any artist who knew his business could tell the 
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‘NERO ’’— POSING AND REPOSING. 


knew him. He would run his fingers through it 
and make it stand out. The bushier it was the 
better it suited the Bulgarian or Circassian war- 
rior he represented. At the same time George 
was giving his afternoons to a painter of military 
subjects. This one persuaded him to have his 
hair cropped close. It looked so unsoldierly. As 


shape of a man’s head without cutting off his hair. 
It was a more Cifficult matter to paint what was not 
there. ‘‘ You see, I couldn’t suit ’em both,” said 
George, showing his strong white teeth. The 
good-natured fellow! Quite a different type was 
a pugilist who posed for us. A man with a splen- 
didly developed chest and back and arms, but 











THE LIFE CLASS OF THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE, NEW YORK, WORKING FROM A MODEL. 
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with insignificant lower limbs; clumsy in atti- 
tude, brutal and agly in face. He was said to 
be a jail bird, and none of us liked to speak to 
him. 

For other reasons we seldom found fault with 
our Turkish model. He had a fine wild head, 
with black beard and flashing eyes, and a dra- 
matic power of pose and expression, but was rest- 
less. He did not speak English, and any at- 
tempt at improvement generally made matters 
worse, and called forth a torrent of bad French 
and Italian in some Levantine mixture. 

There was one exception to the usual class of 
men posed for us. This one came to the studio 
of the “life class” looking as if he had just 
stepped off Fifth Avenue, as, perhaps, he had. 
He would lay aside his high hat, divest himself 
of his clothes, much better than those worn by 
his patrons, and mount the platform in a very 
haughty manner. He was a broker’s clerk, who 
had begun by posing occasionally for artist friends 
when a pretty golden-haired lad of ten. He is in 
business now, but from time to time comes back 
and irradiates the studios with his supple figure 
and yellow curls. Whether he does this from 
vanity or because he is in-need of funds, I don’t 
know. 

Oh, yes, all models are vain. They live on 
admiration as much as actors do, and they get it 
nowhere as intense, as pure, as enthusiastic, as 
scientific, as warm and as cool as from artists. 

New York is daily becoming more of an art 
centre. With the increasing number of artists 
and art schools, with new studio buildings spring- 
ing up, like Aladdin’s palace, almost over night, 
we have by the natural law of supply and demand 
a growing army of models, In European cities 
whole families join it. ‘‘When,” says Thackeray, 
‘*he hasn’t blacked our boots and has got our 
breakfast, Terratile the valet de chambre becomes 
Terratile the model. He has figured on a hun- 
dred canvases ere this, and almost ever since he 
was born. All his family were models. His mother 
having been a nun’s, is now a Witch of Endor. 
His father is in the patriarchal line ; he has him- 
self done the cherubs, the shepherd boys, and now 
is a grown man and ready as a warrior, a pifferaro, 
a capuchin, or what you will.” 

I only know of one such instance here. The 
Daly brothers and sisters all pose. The oldest 
sister married some years ago, and her child be- 
gan its professional career at two years old. I 
suppose it is the youngest model in the business. 
I understand it was the original of a number of 
Mr. Church’s charming fancies of cupids, baby 
mermaids, little Esquimaux and the like. 

Among the aristocracy, the draped or costume 
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models, [ remember one old fellow who had been, 
so he told us, a Baptist preacher. He was evi- 
dently a man of some cultivation. His peculiar- 
ities were a red nose and a tendency to lecture his 
employers on temperance. He figures in Louis 
MOller’s “‘ Puzzled,” and there is what my chum 
calls ‘‘a garbled account” of him in Mr. Smed- 
ley’s illustrations for ‘‘The Scarecrow” in Har- 
per’s Monthly. Indeed he appears constantly in 
picture galleries and in the illustrated literature 
of the day. So does Mr. Cook, who posed for 
J. G. Brown’s old fiddler in ‘A Merry Tune and 
a Sad Heart.” Old Mr. Newman, Curtis and Ladd 
you will see again and again as alchemists, vete- 
rans, grandfathers and the like. T'wo very beau- 
tiful girls retired from the profession some years 
ago, on their marriage with prominent artists. 
One of these ladies possessed considerable artistic 
talent herself. 

Elsewhere is given a sketch of Curtis—and one 
of Newman in the gown of a Dominican friar ; 
also one of Maggie Smith, the pretty young 
colored girl, whose bust by Elwell, entitled 
‘* L’Africaine,” was one of the gems of the Amer- 
ican Artists’ Exhibition last spring. It gives a 
faint idea of her slim, girlish grace. Color would 
show gold coins on her round, brown arms, and 
the fine contrast of the red, deep-embroidered 
drapery with her dusky, crinkly hair and tragic, 
heavy-lashed black eyes. She looked like a little 
barbaric princess. Colored models are rare. Be- 
sides Maggie, I know only of a wrinkled, withered 
old mulatto named Butler, a perfect symphony 
in gray and yellow. 

Artists are constantly picking up recruits. A 
handsome, olive-skinned lad, to be seen on many 
canvases, was a district messenger boy when his 
face caught the eye of Mrs. 8. N. Carter. Mr. 
J. G. Brown finds among actual bootblacks and 
newsboys upon the streets the subjects for his 
popular pictures. When the boys take to posing 
regularly for others than himself he no longer 
cares to use them. 

Many artists share in this distaste for the hack- 
neyed types. Some are fortunate enough to find 
friends willing to pose for them. They thus se- 
cure greater variety, delicacy and refinement of 
face, but must put up with the drawback of inex- 
perience. This usually means wooden stolidity 
on being required to retain an attitude or expres- 
sion. 

I agree with a well-known illustrator who de- 
clares, ‘‘ Old art students make the best models.” 
They have plenty of practice in the ‘sketch 
class,” an institution of every art school, in which 
the students pose for each other in turn. They 


have a sympathetic comprehension of the artist’s 
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needs, which is usually lacking in ‘a hireling.” 
Experience gives the knack of holding a position 
with spirit and action, as well as with the utmost 
possible ease to themselves. The new art students 
often make sad work of it. It is not infrequent 
for them to faint, although the poses are always 
short ones. The last student I saw overcome in 
this manner wore a full suit of armor. 

The excellent fellow! he has since become a 
clergyman of the most advanced ritualistic views, 
which give him, perhaps, some scope for his taste 
in costume. In those days it leaned to the warlike. 
He would array himself as a soldier, a toreador, 
or a knight, as on this occasion. He had made 
such an effort at preserving perfect immobility 
that at the call of ‘ Rest !” his muscles refused to 
relax. He remained rigid for a moment, swayed 
and toppled headlong from the platform, his 
armor clattering about him. He fetched up 
against the stove and overthrew it with a tre- 
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mendous racket ; the stove brought away with it 
some water buckets which were kept standing 
near, and for a time there was fine confusion. 

‘‘And the young men arose, wound him up 
and carried him out.” 

Then posing is hard work ? 

Of course it is. Do you know any way of mak- 
ing a living that is not? Itis not as hard asa 
great deal of unskilled labor, and paid nearly as 
well as skilled labor. There is no outlay required as 
for the stock in trade of the small merchant, no 
apprenticeship such as the mechanic has to serve. 
The model makes fifty cents an hour. He poses, 
say, from nine till twelve (with rests, of course). 
Three hours—a dollar and a half. He probably 
poses for another party from one to four, say. 
Three hours—a dollar and a half. Making three 
dollars for that day’s work of six hours. A good 
and popular model frequently poses in the even- 
ing as well, and secures another dollar. 


THE ROMANTIC NEY MYTH. 


Tue Atlanta Constitution calls attention to a 
vook written by Rev. James A. Weston, of Hick- 
ory, N. C., an Episcopal clergyman and a 
scholarly gentleman, who is firmly convinced 
that the Peter Stuart Ney who taught school 
and died in Rowan County, N. C., in 1846 was 
the veritable Michel Ney, the marshal of France 
who was called by Napoleon the bravest of the 
brave. 

In this strangely interesting book we are told 
the names and given the testimony of many 
prominent citizens of the Carolinas who knew 
Peter Stuart Ney, and who were satisfied that he 
was the great French soldier. From all accounts 
the man was the very image of the marshal. He 
was very reticent, but occasionally took too much 
wine, and then made admissions tending to show 
that lie was Michel Ney. He tried to commit 
suicide when he heard of Napoleon’s death. He 
told Colonel Houston, of Iredell County, N. C., 
that when he marched to the place of execution 
he found that the soldiers detailed to do the work 
belonged to his old command. He whispered to 
them to aim high. They obeyed him, and when 
the volley was fired he fell, was pronounced dead, 
and his body was turned over to his friends. He 
went secretly to Bordeaux, whence he sailed for 
Charleston, landing there in January, 1816. 

Now, what are the facts on the other side? 
The North Carolina Ney was a school teacher. 
The real Ney was a man of hardly any education. 


The North.Carolina Ney sometimes got drunk. 
The real Ney was noted for his abstemious habits. 
Why should any secrecy have been necessary ? If 
Ney had escaped he would have been free, and 
perfectly safe on these shores. He was not obliged 
to remain in exile. Amnesty was granted by Louis 
XVIII., Charles X. and Louis Philippe, and if 
Ney had been living he would have returned to 
France. 

But this is not all. The story will not hold 
water. Napoleon told his friends at St. Helena 
all about Ney’s execution. He, at least, would 
have been informed of his old marshal’s escape. 
Montholon in his memoifs describes the execution. 
Bourienne gives minute details. The members 
of the Ney family have time and again repudiated 
the North Carolina Ney. 

And yet many of the best and most intelligent 
people of the Carolinas have believed, for the past 
sixty years, and still believe, that Peter Stuart 
Ney, the school teacher, was the famous hero. 
of the First Empire. They believed it because he 
looked like Ney, lived a life of mystery, and told 
friends in confidence that he was Micfel Ney. 

It is useless to argue with people when they 
take up a fad. Some people believe that Wilkes 
Booth is alive. Some believe that the Rev. Eleazer 
Williams was the son of Marie Antoinette, and 
some believe that Brigham Young did not die, 
but went off to live somewhere under an assumed 
name. 
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‘‘ FANNY BUNTER”’—A CHARACTER IN ‘' OLD MEN AND NEW ACRES,”— FROM THE PAINTING BY E. J. GREGORY. 
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Cuaprer J.—Capre DEsoLaATION. 


THE wind tore madly by the little grocery. A 
mist of salt spray blurred its small windows—the 
weather-worn door shook, as if to a spirit hand. 
Captain Ira Berry, the proprietor of the place, a 
crippled sailor, relegated by Fate, after years of 
adventurous roving, to the counter of this one 
only store on Cape Desolation, paused in the very 
act of weighing a 
pound of tea, and 
said, impressively: 

‘* It’s a-going to 
be a screecher !” 

A curious den 
was Berry’s gro- 
cery, low-raftered, 
smoke-blackened, 
crowded with vari- 
ous sorts of mer- 
chandise. At one 
end, a flight of 
rickety stairs led 
up to a sail loft. 
The mingled odors 
of dried fish and 
kerosene gave 
piquancy to the 
atmosphere. 
A stuffed sea bird, 
fixed on a perch 
near the counter, 
kept watch over 
the sugar and mo- 
lasses. The fork- 
ed tail of a shark 
was nailed to the 
door. Inthe rusty 
stove a fire burned 
—the night was 
chilly, even for 
the Maine coast— 
and round it a 
half-dozen fisher- 
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‘(HE DOFFED HIS HAT AND MADE HER A DRAWING-ROOM BOW.” 


men in flannel shirts and indescribable trousers 
sat smoking clay pipes, and talking with unwonted 
animation, for, generally speaking, the men of 
Cape Desolation, whose lives were always at the 
mercy of wind and wave, were a grave and taci- 
turn lot. Captain Ira, having tied up the pound 
of tea in a brown paper bag, rested his maimed 
leg against a keg 
of salt pork, and 
leaning both arms 
on a pile of dried 
fish, listened to 
the gossip going 
on around the 
stove. 

«‘ By the great 
horn spoon,” said 
Hiram Duff, a 
graybeard _fisher- 
man, who had 
tilted back his 
chair at a perilous 
angle, and was 
hacking away at a 
plug of tobacco, 
just purchased 
from Ira Berry, 
‘‘there never was 
but one family on 
Cape Desolation 
that set them- 
selves up for gen- 
try, and that’s the 
Hillyer tribe, 
‘1. though the Lord 
knows _ they’ve 
come to nothing 
now—Caleb Hill- 
yer being the last 
man of ’em all.” 

A cloud of to- 
bacco smoke arose 
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about the stove, making a partial eclipse of the 
kerosene lamp, and adding another odor to the 
many already circulating through the grocery. 

““They were always a proud lot—them Hill- 
yers,” said Captain Ira, from the counter ; ‘‘ proud 
as hossflies ! Look at the family tomb out there 
on the road to the cove—that tells the whole 
story, reckon. The graveyard was good enough 
for other cape folks—sich, I mean, as the sharks 
didn’t eat—but not for the Hillyers—they must 
have a burying place by theirselves. But the 
women of the race !” and Ira’s leathery face soft- 
ened unconsciously—‘*‘ by the Lord, the Hillyer 
women, one and all, were the handsomest critters 
I ever clapped my eyes upon !” 

“There war good men among ’em, too,” said 
Iliram Duff; ‘‘ for instance, Captain John Hill- 
yer, as was master of his own ship at three and 
twenty. No better seaman ever sailed from a 
Maine port. That gal Bess, over at the cove, is 
his only child. Her mother was of Massachusetts 
stock—came of some high and mighty Boston 
family. I’ve hearn tell, though, she was poor 
enough herself. Well, she died young, and Cap- 
tain John took the child, and carried her away 
with him on all his voyages. Afore she war ten 
year old she’d been round the world agin and agin. 
Captain John always called her his sailor gal.” 

A little stir went round the stove, as though 
Iliram Duff had touched a subject of general in- 
ierest. 

‘*Bess Hillyer can sail a ship as well as her 
father afore her,” cried Ira. ‘Captain John 
taught her everything he knew himself. Ile used 
to say the only playthings she ever cared for were 
his maps and charts and compasses, and how she 
were never at home but in aship’s cabin. She 
used to study with him on their long voyages, 
and share his watches on dangerous nights at sea; 
and finally the little critter went and got herself 
talked about, far and near, by bringing her fa- 
ther’s ship into Portland harbor, all the way from 
the Mauritius—Lord bless us! It’s a story to 
make a man’s blood tingle.” 

«Jest so,” assented Duff. ‘The fever broke 
out on the ship, and Captain John and his first 
officer died the same day. The second mate, he 
went by the board, too, and half the crew were 
down. Then that spunky little gal, Bess, she up 
and took command, and brought the ship and a 
valuable cargo safe into Portland, besides which 
she nussed the sick men, and kept the keys of 
the medicine chist, and giv out doses, like a 
doctor. The owners of the ship presented her 
with a thousand dollars. Why, the gal wasn’t 
more’n sixteen year old when the whole thing 


happened ! 
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‘*T reckon she’s found a tol’able good homo 
with Uncle Caleb,” said another fisherman. “I 
see her often down at the cove, with that other 
witch, Rose. The two gals keep up the Hillyer 
record for good looks. If I war a young man,” 
glancing scornfully at the junior members of the 
company, “1 swear I wouldn’t be a-loafing round 
this ‘ere rusty stove of an evening a-watching Ira 
Berry measure groceries—no, by gum! I'd put 
on my store clothes, and slick my hair, and take 
the straight road to Hillyer’s Cove.” 

A laugh arose from the fishermen. Only one 
young fellow, who was lounging against the perch 
of the stuffed bird, not smoking, but chewing 
straws like a meditative ox, preserved a gloomy 
gravity. He had a heavy face, a shock of pale- 
red hair, and a fist like a sledge hammer. 

“Much good it would do you!” he sneered ; 
**the Hillyer beauties ain’t for common men, I 
take it.” 

Old Hiram gave the speaker a kindly wink. 

** Look here, Dave Grant,” he said, ‘‘ you know 
a mackerel from a herring, and a dogtish from a 
cod, but you’re no jedge of the female sex. They 
like spunk, boy. This worshiping o’ ’em afar off 
ain’t the effectooal thing! Now that ’ere sailor 
gal Bess, as brought the ship from Mauritius— 
what sort of a man is she likely to choose for 
a husband ?” 

** Blessed if I know—or 
Grant, sullenly. 

Hiram grinned. 

«©*Tain’t her, then !—it’s t’other—little Rose ? 
Lord above! There’s a gal that you’ve got to be 
lively about! Her kind don’t grow on ail the 
Maine capes. Somebody ‘Il get ahead o’ you, 
Dave, and whisk her from under your nose, afore 
you suspect it.” 

Dave’s face darkened visibly. In his choleric 
eye a jealeus devil sparkled. With an intensity 
of feeling that startled the little circle he dashed 
his heavy fist down on Ira Berry’s counter. 

‘*The man that tries it better put his affairs 
to rights first, cause he might be pressed for time 
at a later date.” 

“Pooh !” said old Hiram. 

«To speak plainly, mates, I’d kill him as quick 
as a wink,” said Dave Grant. ‘“‘ Hands off Rose 
Hillyer—that’s my warning to one and all !” 

“Well, David, you haven’t any oncommon 
amount of brass, nor nothing!” cried Duff, 
scornfully. Captain Ira also thought himself 
-alled to remonstrate. 

““T’m a law-abiding citizen,” he said, ‘and I 
don’t like sich remarks. You’d better think twice, 
Dave, afore you make ’em. Killing is a little 


care !” replied Dave 


more than any woman’s face was ever worth yet.” 
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Dave grinned unpleasantly. 

‘IT ain’t so sure about that,” he answered. 
‘It’s been done many a time for girls not half 
as handsome as Rose Hillyer—I dare say it’s 
likely to be done agin. You may all cram that 
into your pipes, with the “baccy, mates, and 
smoke it !” 

, Dave was the most quarrelsome fellow on the 
cape. The circle looked visibly relieved as the 
door opened and another fisherman entered. 

‘* Halloo, Caleb Hillyer !” said Duff. ‘* We were 
jest talking about your family. What’s the 
weather outside, man ?” 

‘‘Blowing great guns,” answered the new- 
comer ; ‘and a heavy sea running.” 

** Any craft in sight ?” 

‘* A steam yacht’s in the harbor—you can see 
her anchor light shining—and two schooners are 
coming round the point, under short sail, to 
make a lee.” 

Some one thrust a fresh supply of fuel into the 
stove. 

**T chanced to run astern o’ that same yacht 
this afternoon, when I was out bluefishing,” said 
Duff, glad to direct the conversation into a new 
channel. ‘‘ By gum! as pretty a craft, too, as I 
ever saw in any waters. There war a lot o’ larky 
youngsters aboard, a-fiddling and a-tooting. They 
hailed me with no end of chaff. ‘ Ahoy, Cap’n 
Kidd,’ sez they ; ‘we heered you war hanged at 
Execution Dock, two hundred year ago!’ ‘ Ahoy 
yourselves,’ sez I; ‘my name ain’t Kidd, and I’ve 
no acquaintance with sich trash. Whar’s your 
skipper?” ‘He’s eloped with a mermaid,’ sez 
they, ‘and the cook has taken command.’ 
‘ Well,’ sez I, ‘it’s plain you’ve too much whisky 
in the locker, my hearties.’ And I tacked and 
left em. A lot o’ young bloods, I reckon, out 
on a salt-water spree.” 

There was a sudden sound of voices at the door ; 
it swung back, and following close in Caleb Ifill- 
yer’s footsteps, three men—strangers—entered 
Ira Berry’s grocery. 

They were all young and comely to an insolent 
degree. Their blue flannel sailor garments added 
to their picturesque look. All wore a slight swag- 
ger, assumed, perhaps, for the occasion. Fine 
specimens of manhood, but not of the Cape Deso- 
lation type. They stared around the old grocery 
for a moment, and then one, who seemed to be 
the leader of the trio, advanced to Ira Berry’s 
counter, and flung a bank note upon it. 

‘Three bottles of champagne—Sillery pre- 
ferred,” he said, with owllike gravity. Ira stared. 

“Well, I calkerlate, young man, you’ll have to 
go a few steps farther for that ’ere drink. We 
don’t keep it on Cape Desolation.” 


At the first glance old Hiram had recognized 
the strangers. He shoved promptly back from 
the circle of fishermen. 
“Ahoy, yachtsmen !” said he; “‘I take it ye 
never hearn tell of the Maine Liquor Law !” 

** Gods of Hellas !” cried the leader of the trio, 
gayly; ‘“‘here’s our old friend, Captain Kidd! 
Maine Liquor Law!” in scornful astonishment. 
** What’s that ? I hope you don’t mean to insin- 
uate that salt water is the only fluid to be found 
in this ridiculous place of mackerel and men- 
haden ?” 

“‘T warned ye that ye had too much aboard, 
out there on the bay this afternoon,” said Duff, 
winking at the handsome, rollicking strangers. 
“Ye ought to have made your supplies last 
longer, my larks.” 

The leader of the three said something in a 
foreign tongue to his companions, whereupon all 
burst into boyish laughter. Then he turned 
about, and gravely addressed Ira Berry : 

‘‘We are Frenchmen, from the Bay of Cha- 
leurs. I am André Gautier —see that you re- 
member the name!—and these, my two mates, 
are Jules and Gustave. Since there’s no hope of 
champagne here, we'll be content with a glass of 
cognac all round.” 

‘You'll find that over the Canadian border,” 
said Ira. 

‘Too far!” laughed he who was called Jules ; 
‘‘and the night is uncommonly nasty.” He 
whipped a silver flask from his pocket, and pre- 
sented it to Hiram Duff. ‘‘ Pass it round,” he 
said, mischievously. ‘‘It’s the right sort. If 
Mohammed will not go to the mountain, the 
mountain must come to Mohammed. Since the 
State condemns your throats to remain dry, I'll 
give myself the pleasure of moistening them for 
you.” 

Hiram took a pull at the flask, winked elo- 
quently, and gave it to his neighbor. From hand 
to hand it went, and came, at last, to Dave Grant. 
He, less jovial than his comrades, pushed it sul- 
lenly away. He was regarding the-yachters with 
unmistakable hostility. 

“Taste it, man,” urged André; “it will 
moisten your pharynx agreeably.” 

‘*Not any !” said Dave, in a gruff voice ; ‘and 
whoever you be, young cock-o’-the-walk, I tell 
you plainly, you’ better get out of this.” 

‘*Hospitable, *pon my soul!” smiled André. 
‘Why, what ails the man ?” appealing to Hiram 
Duff. ‘‘ Have the dogfish devoured the mackerel 
school, or has his sweetheart thrown him over ? 
The beauty of the cape girl is known from Dan 
to Beersheba: Do I find myself confronting some 
poor victim of the same ?” 
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Old Hiram gave vent to a chuckle. 

“‘You’ve guessed it, stranger! Don’t mind 
Dave—he’s out of sorts to-night. Even good 
liquor like yours won’t raise his speerits. Yes, 
there’s a little gal in the case, sure enough 4 

‘‘Hold your tongue, Duff !” thundered Dave, 
his face aflame with rage. ‘‘ And you,” turning 
on the yachtsmen with a threatening air, ‘‘ take 
yourselves off, and be lively about it, too !” 

As he spoke he pushed the leader, André, 
rudely backward. Stumbling in an old seine that 
chanced to be lying on the floor, a heap of corks 
and twine, the young fellow lost his balance, and 
fell headlong. Instantly he was on his feet again, 
but with a face that boded ill to the native. By 
one well-directed blow he laid Dave Grant sprawl- 
ing on the floor. 

The men of the cape were a clannish lot. In- 
stantly the tide of feeling turned in favor of the 
vanguished. Up started the fishermen from 
around the rusty stove. An angry buzz arose, 
mingled with oaths. 

The strangers were outnumbered three to one. 
Jules and Gustave, a good deal startled by this 
sudden turn of affairs, made a rush for the door. 





‘*¢There’s tempest in yon horntd moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud !’” 


Jules stopped to quote, mockingly. ‘* Come on, 
André—discretion is the better part of valor.” 

But a stalwart fisherman had stepped betwixt 
the leader and his two mates. 

“You've got to stay and give an account of 
yourself, youngster !” he said, sternly. ‘‘ You’re 
no more a Frenchman than I am, and I'll bet my 
head you never sot eyes on the Bay of Chaleurs.” 

André glanced around the grocery. At its far 
end, near the stair leading to the sail loft, a win- 
dow glimmered. Quick as thought he broke 
through the little ring of fishermen. 

‘Give an account of myself, and to you!” he 
cried, with cold contempt. ‘‘ You’ve mistaken 
your man, my friends.” And before they could 
comprehend his purpose he had shivered the 
rotten sash at a blow, and leaped, light as a cat, 
into the night beyond. 


CHAPTER II. 
A MEETING. 

He found himself standing in a narrow, sandy 
road. The wind had shifted, and over his head a 
full moon was striving to break from masses of 
black, torn clouds. Its fitful light showed him 


the nest of fishermen’s cottages which went by 
the name of a village, with a background of un- 
dulating waste—sheep pastures and tracks of 
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dwarf pitch pine. He had escaped from the rear 
of the grocery, and he saw that he had only to go 
around a corner of that antiquated structure to 
find the sea, the boat, the wharf, and, doubtless, 
his own comrades waiting for him there. What 
perverse impulse led him to reject at once this 
simple and natural course ? He heard the voices 
of the fishermen behind him, and discerned a 
bulky form trying to struggle through the broken 
window. Like a deer, André dashed off down the 
unfamiliar road. 

Ankle deep 1n coarse sand, it stretched straight 
across the cape, parallel with the shore, and at no 
great distance from it. He was a stranger to the 
geography of the place; but in his present ad- 
venturous mood that fact mattered little. Ile 
did not know whither he was going, and it is 
quite as certain that he did not care. ‘I would 
like to lead those louts of fishermen a night’s race 
over their own dunes,” he thought. Presently he 
relaxed his speed—stopped—listened. Where was 
the enemy? No living thing could he see—no 
sound hear, save the lash, lash of surf against 
the shore. Ona distant headland a beacon burned 
redly. André was alone on this lonely cape, and 
unfollowed, save by the moonlight and the night 
wind. He looked around. 

By the side of the narrow road he saw a small 
tumulus—not sand, but an artificial mound, 
with a perpendicular side, in which an opening 
yawned, It was a tomb—one of those family 
burying places, common enough in old New 
England towns. The young Philistine approached 
it curiously. On a stone above the entrance a 
skull and crossbones were cut, and a name, which 
he deciphered by aid of the moonlight—* Ilill- 
yer.” 

A still nearer view revealed the iron door off 
its hinges, and lying on the ground—also work- 
men’s tools scattered about. Evidently repairs 
were going on in the place. André was in the 
very act of turning away, to retrace his steps 
back to the village, when his quick ear detected 
a sudden rustle, a curious flutter, inside that 
grewsome door. Jt was a sound of life issuing 
from the abode of death. 

**Now, what can be stirring here at this 
hour ?” thought the young fellow. And _ he 
wheeled about and stepped into the Hillyer 
tomb. 

A dreary spot, full of mold and wet — heavy 
with odors of decay. From the roof a stone had 
fallen, and through this aperture the moonlight 
streamed, revealing rows of dilapidated coffins, 
set against the unclean wall. Again he heard 
the mysterious rustle, then a panting breath ; he 
recoiled involuntarily. Great God! what was the 
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strange thing moving toward him from a slimy 
corner— from the ghastly rows of crumbling 
dead? A white, gliding object, slender as a 
reed! With a pretty, frightened air it came 
forward into the moonlight, and faced André 
Gautier. 

“A ghost !” he cried, standing his ground with 
brazen boldness. 

‘Oh, no !” laughed a soft voice, ‘‘ nothing half 
so unsubstantial.” 

And lo! there he stood, confronting a girl— 
young, lovely, dressed in some pale summery stuff, 
and carrying her hat in her hand. Two big, 
startled eyes looked out upon him from a won- 
derfully fair little face, and a rich mass of copper- 
gold hair crowned her uncovered head, and clung 
in babyish rings about her milk-white throat and 
temples. 

‘When you are quite done staring at me,” she 
suid, ‘‘ perhaps you will explain your business in 
this place. Of course, I can guess it already : 
only a body snatcher would come prowling into a 
tomb at such an hour.” 

He doffed his hat and made her a drawing- 
room bow. 

** Were I a body snatcher,” he answered, auda- 
ciously, I should seek to appropriate the living 
here, and not the dead. You see, I chanced to 
be passing along the road just now, and this open 
sepulchre—rather uncommon to find it open !— 
attracted my attention. I heard some movement 
inside. Great Jove! as you emerged from be- 
hind those rickety coffins you might have knocked 
me down with a feather.” 

“You must know,” she said, with charming 
dignity, ‘‘ that these dead folks are my ancestors. 
This is the tomb of my family. [ am a Hillyer. 
Perhaps you saw the name on the stone outside ?” 

“T did!” he replied, gravely. ‘* You make 
me feel like a Vandal. Doubtless you were keep- 
ing vigil by kindred dust when I intruded upon 
you—weeping over the remains of your fore- 
fathers ?” 

She broke into a merry langh. 

‘* No, indeed ! They are immensely old—quite 
in pieces, one might say. We have had no burial 
at the tomb since [can remember. To tell the 
truth, I was watching for my cousin Bess, and 
she is very much alive. We had been walking 
together on the road from Hillyer’s Cove, and— 
you will think me very childish and silly fe 

“No! no!” 





‘* Well, I ran away, and hid here to scare Bess. 
She is a heroine—her courage is wonderful. I 
wanted to- try it a little.’ 

«And you frightened me instead.” 

“‘T hope you do not mind ?” 


> 


‘© Von.” sweetly. 
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**Far from it! Ican never be grateful enough 
for the accident which has led me into your pres- 
ence,” 

A cloud must have crossed the moon at that 
instant, for a sudden darkness fell in the tomb. 
Rose Hillyer ran toward the door. André hur- 
ried after, fearful that she might vanish from his 
sight. 

‘‘Stay one moment, Miss Hillyer,” he en- 
treated. ‘‘ Don’t leave me like this.” 

She paused in the entrance, with just a soup- 
con of hauteur in her air. 

“You have forgotten to mention your own 
name, sir !” 

He colored. 

‘*Pardon! I am a—André Gautier—a vaga- 
bond, engaged in cruising along the Maine coast . 
for pleasure, and—and ' 

‘** Fish ?” she suggested. 

‘*That’s it!” he cried, gratefully. ‘‘ Squid— 
menhaden—whales—anything that swims in the 
vasty deep. I say, Miss Hillyer,” with boyish vi- 
vacity, ‘‘this meeting betwixt you and me is a 
little queer, is it not ?” 

‘<Tll-omened, J call it.” 

‘Not at all. Perish the thought! It’s the 
nicest thing I ever heard of! I plunge into a 
hole, full of dust and dry bones, and find an an- 
gel. Of course, I am instantly reminded of some 
jewel discovered in Pharaoh’s cerement. Fate, I 
aim sure, means that we two shall be something 
to each other, or she would never have thrown us 
together in such a fashion.” 

By this time the pair were outside the vault, 
and the moon was pouring upon them a fresh 
flood of light. In its silver radiance they stood, 
and gazed into each other’s eyes ; youth fascinated 
with youth, beauty with beauty. André had for- 
gotten the fracas at Berry’s grocery, his flight 
from thence, and the mates waiting somewhere 
for him at that very moment. 

** Look at me well, Miss Hillyer,” he said. “I 
want to impress myself upon your memory. I 
want to be friends with you from this hour. 
Don’t wake to-morrow, and forget that we ever 
met.” ; 

With an audacious smile; a bold, bright glance, 
he challenged her attention. André was a hand- 
some fellow, and capable of making his way with 
any woman. 

“TI will not forget,” said Rose Hillyer, softly. 

“Your hand upon it !” 

She put out a dainty little hand, dimpled like 
a child’s. He seized and carried it to -his lipa. 

**T seal the compact so!” he said. “Ah, Miss 
Hillyer, doubtless half the men on Cape Desola- 
tion are your lovers ?” 
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She made a little moue. 

“You must not say. foolish things to me; I 
know very few men on the cape.” 

‘‘I breathe more freely! Perhaps you are— 
may I ask it ?—heart-whole ?” 

She tried to look severe. 

‘‘T think you ask strange questions, Mr. Gau- 
tier.” 

“Call me André.” 

**T have known you about a half-hour.” 

‘*A half-hour, or a half-year — what does it 
matter? As I look at you in this maddening 
moonlight something tells me that I was born 
to be your slave.” 

The sound of fleet steps advancing along the 
road interrupted the conversation. A voice, sweet 
and strong as a bugle, called: ‘‘ Rose! Rose! 
where are you, Rose ?” 

André’s companion gave a guilty start. 

“Oh, it is Bess!” she said ; ‘‘and she will be 
very angry to find me here with a stranger !” 

‘My dear child, all your defunct grandfathers 
are by, to play propriety: how, then, can this 
cousin fee) offended ? Is she dangerous? Shall 
I stand my ground, or fly for dear life ?” 

‘*Stand your ground !” answered Rose, laugh- 
ing. 

A feminine figure emerged from the shadows 
of the road. Rose ran to meet it. 

‘* Bess, I am here!” she cried. ‘‘I am quite 
safe !” : 

Then the little enchantress turned back to 
André, and, with a smile and a blush, said : 

‘*Mr. Gautier, this is my cousin Bess—known 
on Cape Desolation as the sailor girl.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
HILLYER’S COVE. 

Sne was tall and slender, with the bearing 
of a princess. Her pale brunette face, lighted 
by magnificent black eyes, presented a striking 
contrast to Rose Hillyer’s exquisite blonde tints. 
In marked disapproval she surveyed André Gau- 
tier. 

“‘T hid in the tomb, Bess,” the younger girl 
made haste to say—‘‘our tomb. I meant to play 
ghost, as you passed by. This gentleman—” She 
briefly told the story of the meeting, ending with 
a whispered entreaty: ‘‘ Pray, pray, be civil to 
him, Bess, for my sake !” 

The sailor girl continued to look hard at 
André. Her black eyes seemed to say: ‘‘ Give 
an account of yourself!” She drew Rose a little 
closer to her own side. 

‘‘T should be glad to know who your new ac- 
quaintance is,” she said, dryly. 


André bowed. Perhaps his youth and good 
looks spoke for him in advance. 

**T come from a yacht in the harbor,” he said. 
‘Of course, I am a stranger on the cape, but ”— 
with an insinuating smile —*‘ I trust you will not 
long allow me to be called by that name.” Then, 
with desperate boldness, he added : ‘‘ Permit me 
to walk home with you, Miss Hillyer. The hour 
grows late, and it is hardly safe for young creat- 
ures to be abroad unattended.” 

A smile curved the handsome lips of the sailor 
girl. 

** You are, indeed, a stranger on Cape Desola- 
tion, if you think that,” she answered. ‘‘ Rose 
and I might travel the place from sunset to sunrise 
without fear.” She took her cousin by the hand. 
**T wish you were not so thoughtless,” she mur- 
mured, in a reproachful tone. ‘‘ Say good-by to 
your new friend, and let us hurry back to the 
cove.” 

**Can you be so cruel as to leave me like this ?” 
pleaded André, forlornly. ‘‘ Now, I dare say 
you have a father or brother 

**We live with our uncle, Caleb Hillyer.” 

*‘T pine to see the man! Consider: I have 
been in the family tomb amid all the dead Hill- 
yers—I have scraped acquaintance, so to speak, 
with you and Miss Rose— Uncle Caleb alone 
remains unknown. Pray take me in tow—I feel 
as though I could not pass him by.” 

An irrepressible dimple appeared at the cor- 
ner of Bess Hillyer’s mouth. 

‘*How flattering to Uncle Caleb!” she said. 
‘Since your interest in him is so great, he will 
probably be willing to receive you.” 

‘A thousand thanks!” cried André; and he 
started off with the two girls. 

It was a silent walk, for the wind still blew 
violently, and conversation could not be success- 
fully maintained. Bess, the queenly, the hand- 
some, kept her young cousin close to herself, and 
tramped along through the sand, with the free, 
bold step of one whose foot was on its native 
heath. At the end of a half-mile they came 
to Hillyer’s Cove. 

A lonely and beautiful spot. Eastward, tall 
cliffs sheltered it; a quiet anchorage could al- 
ways be found at the cove, even when tempest 
prevailed in the outer harbor. A_ half-dozen 
weather-beaten dwellings, built above high-water 
mark, made up the settlement. Some vawls were 
moored on the beach, and fish flakes spread their 
latticework on all sides. 

Caleb Hillyer’s cottage stood nearest the water 
—a brown, unpainted structure, with hollyhocks 
and camomile growing under the eaves, and a 
porch littered with pogy kegs and trawl baskets. 
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The door stood ajar; a light was burning 
within. 

‘«* This is our sea nest,” said Rose Hillyer, turn- 
ing her flower face to André in the moonlight. 
“Do you like it ?’—scornfully. 

He stopped, as though spellbound, and stared 
at the house. 

Certainly there was nothing in its outward ap- 
pearance of a disturbing or repulsive nature ; yet, 
as he looked, he shuddered involuntarily—a sud- 
den, curious chill ran through his strong young 
veins; he felt a strange sinking of heart—a 
deadly, sickening repugnance! He started back 
a step ; his face changed. 

Rose, watching him closely, said, with a pout : 

““Oh, vou think it very mean and poor—and 
so it is. Iam sorry that we brought you here.” 

Her voice broke the evil spell which held him. 
Instantly he was himself again. 

‘* Could I think any place mean or poor that 
sheltered you ?” he replied. ‘‘ No, no. 


‘** By yonder moon, I swear you do me wrong.’ 


I consider myself exceedingly fortunate in obtain- 
ing entrance to-night to Caleb Hillyer’s home.” 

Bess led the way into a low-ceiled, quaintly 
furnished living room, shining with neatness and 
lighted by a generous driftwood fire. 

‘Uncle Caleb has not yet come in,” she said. 
“Will you eit down and wait for him, Mr. Gau- 
tier ?” 

Ile sat down promptly. His mind was made 
up. At all hazards he would establish permanent 
relations with these Hillyers. 

Rose ran up to the fire, holding out a pair of 
small, chilly hands. The honest, searching glow 
showed him her oval face, dazzling as pearl and 
faintly flashed with seashell pink on either cheek 
—her large, languid eyes, violet in hue, but Jook- 
ing black as ink under long, dense lashes, and 
the mop of yellow hair that rippled and curled 
all over her little head. 

The moonlight at the tomb had not deceived 
him. She was the loveliest creature that his eyes 
had ever rested upon. 

‘Uncle Caleb is probably looking after the 
boats,” suid Rose, turning her soft glance on her 
visitor. ‘* Bess and I are orphans, and he is like 
a father to us. Bess has a little fortune of her 
own—I, not a penny ”— laughing, and spreading 
out her pink, empty palms. ‘‘ There are other 
points of difference between us, too. She is the 


most famous woman on this part of the Maine 
coast ; I *— with a little sigh —‘‘ am a nobody.” 

The elder girl had approached the fire, also. 
The same orange glow which revealed the daz- 
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zling loveliness of Rose shone on her fine olive 
profile and silky black hair, coiled in heavy 


braids. She had a singularly strong, bright, un- 
tamed look, and but for the presence of Rose 


André would have thought her beauty extraordi- 
nary. She seemed displeased at the frankness of 
the younger girl. 

** Rose, you forget that Mr. Gautier can have 
no possible interest in our affairs,” she said. 

**Oh, but I have !” cried André, eagerly -—“a 
very deep interest !” 

Bess wrinkled her brows in a sudden frown. 

‘‘Mr. Gautier, have you sailed far in your 
yacht ?” 

**A few hundred miles.” 

**T think you come from another State ?” 

** Yes,” he confessed, reluctantly ; ‘‘ but I wish 
you would not remind me of the fact, Miss Hill- 
yer. I want to forget my own personality to-night 
—my own name, if I can !”— laughing a little. 

** Do you remain long in our waters ?” 

**As long as possible, you may be sure !” with 
a merry gleam in his knowing dark eyes. 

Bess Hillyer pursued her investigations no 
further. For an hour the trio sat by that drift- 
wood fire, talking in desultory fashion, and wait- 
ing for old Caleb. The two girls amazed André 
not a little. They spoke correctly—they looked 
and behaved like ladies. 

** Well,” thought he, ‘‘ good common schools 
abound, even in the wilds of Maine, and the 
American girl, wherever one meets her, is truly 
a wonderful creature !” 

Old Caleb did not appear. At the end of the 
sixty fateful minutes André, who still retained 
a remnant of reason, arose to go. 

‘As I have missed seeing your uncle, after 
all,” he said, airily, ‘‘ perhaps you will give me 
permission to come again ?” 

The sailor girl pretended not to hear, but Rose 
answered : 

“Oh, yes; come to-morrow. We ought to 
thank you for helping us through a tiresome 
evening.” 

IIe took her soft little hand. 

“It is I who must thank you for the happiest 
hour of my whole life !” he murmured. 

The pink color mounted to her mignonne face. 

“‘T fear you say many things that you do not 
mean,” she pouted. ‘* More than likely, you 
will never, never give us another thought !” 

“Will I not ? How cruel of you to talk like 
that! I swear to think of you every moment till 
we meet again.” 

As he went down the path to the cottage gate 
he looked back, and saw her in the porch waving 
her hand in farewell. 
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‘* Little sorceress !” he muttered, as he lifted 
his hat. 

She was still standing there as he turned the 
last curve in the shore—he could discern the flut- 
ter of her pretty dress in the moonlight ! 

A curious adventure! How would it end ? 
André grew hot, then cold, with the thoughts 
that rushed tumultuously over him—with a sud- 
den recollection of his own position. Could he 
return to the yacht and his comrades, and forget 
the folly of the night—forget that girl’s witching 
little face ? 

No, no. He could not—he would not! He 
was reckless now, and defiant of consequences. 
He stopped, and gazed fixedly at Caleb Hillyer’s 
cottage. A pallor, born, perhaps, of presenti- 
ment, overspread his handsome, boyish face. 

‘* As God is my witness,” he said, “‘I am lost !” 





CHAPTER IV. 
YOUNG LOVE. 

As HER guest vanished in the distance Rose 
Hillyer turned in the old porch, and stumbling 
over a net buoy and a trawl basket, rushed back 
to the sitting room, and cast herself into the chair 
which André had vacated. 

‘* Bess—dear Bess,” she said, in a breathless 
tone, ‘‘ will he keep his promise, do you think— 
will he come again ?” 

‘‘T hope not,” replied the sailor girl, inhospi- 
tably. 

‘* Tow can you say that ? Ile is very handsome 
—unlike anybody ever seen on this cape before.” 

“You foolish child !” cried Bess, in vague 
alarm. ‘He is a stranger — here to-day and 
gone to-morrow!” A sudden color burned in 
her olive cheek. ‘“‘It was wrong of me to let 
him walk home with us. I ought to have sent 
him packing at the tomb! I will tell Uncle 
Caleb about it when he comes in. Mr. André” 
—with determination —‘‘ shall never enter this 
door again !” 

Rose started up, her violet eyes growing wide 
and black with wrath. 

“Tf you try to prevent me I shall hate you!” 
she hissed. ‘I will see him again. You cannot 
stop me—no more can Uncle Caleb.” Then her 
mood changed abruptly ; she broke into a laugh. 
‘* You take such airs upon yourself, Bess Hillyer ! 
You think to govern me as you did the sailors on 
your father’s ship. They always obeyed you, did 
they not? J never do, you know! Let us not 
talk any more,” stretching her pretty mouth ina 
yawn. “Mr. André has wearied me to death. 


As for Uncle Caleb, I am sure he is drowned. 
Give me the lamp—I am going to bed.” 
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She went off with a light step. Bess remained 
by the fire, waiting for Caleb Hillyer. He en- 
tered soon after—a grizzled, stalwart man, in a 
canvas jacket and big boots. 

*“‘T reckon there’ll be no storm, arter all,” he 
announced ; ‘‘the wind has shifted. A-setting 
up for me, Bess? I went to Berry’s store for a 
new bait basket, and got delayed a bit. Some 
strangers happened in there to-night, and, bless 
me! there was something nigh to a fight.” 

Bess gave a slight start. 

“« Strangers ?” 

“Youngsters from a yacht in the harbor. One 
0’ em had words with Dave Grant. He knocked 
Dave down, and then cut and run. The boys 
pretended to foller, but give it up without bad 
feeling. Dave, howsomever, is as mad as a dog- 
fish—swears he’ll have the yachter’s life. Lor’, 
‘twar nothing but boys’ play.” 

** What was the stranger like,Uncle Caleb ?” 

‘* Handsome—uncommonly. He called himself 
and his mates Frenchmen—nobody believed him.” 

“Uncle Caleb, that man has been here at the 
cottage to-night, with Rose and me.” And she 
told him the story of the evening. 

«It’s the same,” said Caleb, good-naturedly ; 
«I’m glad you war civil to him, Bess, That ’ere 
Dave has a wicked temper. He’ll git himself 
hanged some day. If the young gentleman comes 
agin, make him welcome.” : 

Bess felt an unaccountable thrill of dismay. 
She dared not unburden her mind to Uncle Caleb, 
or give expression to the fears that possessed her. 
So she took her lamp, and followed Rose to bed. 

That young person was already fast asleep, her 
pink cheek resting in her little palm, her golden 
hair curling softly over the pillow. She was smil- 
ing in her dreams. 

Bess went to the window and looked out. 

Through the purple sky the moon rode serenely. 
The sea was a great track of silver light. On the 
beach a murmur of restless waves broke the silence ; 
afar the beacon burned. 

Yonder was the path by which he had vanished 
into the night—a dashing, gallant figure, well 
fitted to leave an impress on any woman’s mem- 
ory. Ile had promised to come again. The spell 
of Rose’s rianfe beauty was upon him—it would 
draw him back. He would keep his word, for 
her sweet sake. Yes, it would all be for Rose ! 
A strange pang shot through the brave heart of 
the sailor girl—not envy, not jealousy, but still a 
sharp and bitter pang. Then, as if touched with 
sudden remorse, she bent and softly kissed the 
sleeper. 

‘Love is your birthright,” she murmured ; 
** happy, happy Rose !” 
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And Rose slept on undisturbed. All night she 
dreamed of the Prince Charming who had come 
to her in the dust of atomb. At dawn—for the 
people of the cape were early risers—she was mak- 
ing her toilet before the old-fashioned mirror in 
the small chamber, and smiling to herself at the 
recollection of the night’s dreams. 

The odors of coffee, and fish frying over hot 
coals, and the voices of Bess, and Martha Bray, 
the ‘‘help,” both busy with the breakfast, as- 
cended to the little chamber. Rose, who never 
bothered her pretty head with the small cares of 
life, snatched up her hat and ran out on the 
shore. 

The wind had died in the night. The sea lay 
palpitating with pink and gold and changeful 
opal tints. Among weedy ledges the tide plashed 
in and out with a gentle sound. The scent of 
balsam firs was in the air, and under Rose Hill- 
yer’s feet clumps of bayberry bushes exhaled a 
delightful perfume. Her foolish young heart 
was beating wildly. Where was Mr. André’s 
yacht ? She had brought old Caleb’s battered 
glass with her, and, scrambling up the rocks, 
she adjusted it and began eagerly to search the 
harbor. As she did so a voice at her side said : 

‘Miss Rose, I ought to have gone with the 
seine boats this morning, but, ‘fore God, I 
couldn’t. I had to come here and talk with 
you instead.” 

She lowered the glass with a sharp exclama- 
tion, and, turning, found herself face to face with 
that hulking young fisherman—Dave Grant. 

She had never in her life exchanged a dozen 
words with the man, and on ordinary occasions 
there was nothing about him to hold her atten- 
tion for an instant. So, in mingled surprise and 
disdain, she answered : 

‘* Pray, what have you to say to me?” 

His embarrassed hands were thrust into his 
peajacket. He shifted his weight from one foot 
to the other. 

‘*A good many things, Miss Rose; but prin- 
cipally I want to ask you, quiet and civil, to 
marry me. I don’t say I’m your equal—I know 
you’ve got book learning—I know old Caleb sent 
you two years to a Bangor school, and more’n 
that, God made you at the start of a different 
sort. Still I’m an honest man, and fairly well 
to do, and my love ought to count for some- 
thing.” 

She laughed hysterically. Twenty-four hours 
before she would perhaps have been more pitiful 
to this suitor, less impatient of his stupidity. But 
the world had all changed to the little cape beauty 
in four and twenty hours. 

“‘Unluckily your love counts for nothing with 
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me,” she answered. ‘‘ Ilow dare you even dream 
of such a thing ?” stamping her foot in her indig- 
nation. 

«Then you won’t have me ?” he said. 

*“No, indeed!” And she resumed her glass 
and her seaward gazing. He crept a little nearer 
to her side. 

*‘T reckon I’m the first man that ever asked 
you to marry,” he said, hoarsely ; ‘‘ but I sha’n’t 
be the last. Good Lord! it drives me wild to 
think I sha’n’t be the last !” 

No reply. 

‘* Miss Rose, I’ve loved, you a long time, and 
I’ve kept silent about it because Iwas sure you 
wouldn’t look at me. I was sure of it before I 
spoke a word to you. First of all, you’re a born 
beauty, and you know it ; and in the second place, 
you're a Hillyer, and the whole race, except old 
Caleb, are too proud by far.” 

His voice had grown intolerably near. His de- 
feated face, with a savage glow of passion upon 
it, was almost at her shoulder. In spite of her- 
self she was forced to drop the glass again. 

‘What! are you still talking ?” she cried, with 
withering contempt. ‘‘Since you were sure I 
would not look at you (which is the only sensible 
thing you have yet said), why did you come here 
to annoy me this morning ? Go away—go at 
once. I give you my word ”—and her red lip 
curled scornfully—‘“ I shall never marry a lout—a 
boor—a man who catches fish.” 

This gibe was the feather which broke the 
camel’s back. Dave’s face assumed an ugly clay 
color. Into his angry eyes ieaped a wicked light. 

‘*The man you marry, Miss Rose,” he said, 
slowly, ‘‘ whether he catches fish or not, had bet- 
ter keep out of reach of my hand. I'll murder 
him as sure as you and I stand on this rock !” 

It was the same threat which the fellow had 
made at Berry’s grocery én the preceding night. It 
fell from his hot, dry lips as though it was the 
utterance of a familiar and all-powerful thought. 

Rose’s high spirit flamed in her eyes. 

‘You have said enough !” she-cried. ‘* You 
have made a great, great idiot of yourself ! Never 
speak to me again so long as you live !” And she 
clutched the battered glass, and walked away like 
an outraged princess. 

He did not follow. She knew he dared not. 
Wrathful tears filled her eyes—diminished her 
vision so completely that in the first turn of the 
path she fell almost into the arms of a man who, 
unperceived, was hurrying toward her from an 
opposite uirection. 

‘* Halloo !” he cried, supporting the charming 
little figure with great promptness. ‘‘ Miss Rose ! 
Now this is luck! I was just wondering if | 
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should find you this morning. I dreamed of you 


all night, you know. Yes,’pon mysoul! Why, 
why t what is this. You are crying!” 
There he stood, in all his insolent young 


strength—handsome as an Adonis, a great light 
in his eyes, the breath held on his lips—her hero 
of the previous night—her Prince Charming ! 
Under his questioning gaze the red blood beat 
into her cheek, and then retreated, leaving her 
white as pearl. 

‘‘It is—is nothing !” she faltered, trying to 
avoid his look. He put his hand under her chin, 
and lifted her face. 

“Don’t evade me like that,” he pleaded. 
‘You promised last night that we should be 
friends. You must keep your word. 
has annoyed—perhaps frightened you. 


9 
bo 4 


Somebody 
Is it not 


The tears were slipping off her long lashes. 
tier rosebud mouth had put on a grieved look. 

* Yes,” she faltered ; ‘‘a man—a 

‘* Lover ?” cried André. 

«Tle calls himself that. He asked me to marry 
him, and, of course, I said No. And then he 
threatened ——” 

‘‘ You?” 

** Almost as bad,” with a dolorous sigh. ‘ He 
said if I married any other man he would murder 
him.” 

“The brute! Don’t let such bravado affect 
you for a moment. The other man will have 
something to say about the matter. Mark my 
words, he will not consent to be finished off in that 
way! Who is this bloodthirsty suitor of yours ?” 

‘His name is Dave Grant.” 

To her surprise André burst into a gay laugh. 

‘* No ?” he cried, with a world of mischief in 
his ardent eyes. ‘‘ Why, then, it’s the very fellow 
whom IT met last night and knocked down—I 
wish now that I had hit him a trifle harder! 
Never mind !”— biting his lip, for the words had 
slipped out unawares—‘‘I did not mean to tell 
you that. However, he must be a cowardly ras- 
eal to bully a girl. Te richly deserves the fate 
you have meted out to him—a worse thing, you 
know, I cannot say. Why, what madness for a 
common fellow like that to lift his eyes to such a 
creature! He ought to be flayed alive for his in- 
solence.” 


” 





He stopped, and gazed down into her face, as 
though intoxicated with its marvelous fairness. 
The breath of the sea was blowing the rings of 
hair all about her throat and forehead. Her eyes, 
still wet, and full of velvety softness, met his own 
shyly, wistfully, and carried away the last rem- 
nant of his self-possession. Prudence and honor 
were forgotten in a moment. 
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‘* Beauty like yours, Rose, must not be wasted 
on Cape Desolation,” he murmured, with some- 
thing like a groan. ‘‘Oh, you enchantress ! why 
have I returned to you this morning ? It was not 
well for me to come,” with a sudden accession of 
gloom. ‘‘I tried hard to keep away, but no man 
can struggle long against Fate. I yield to your 
spell—I am reckless of consequences! Rose, I 
ask you to love me a little.” 

He gathered her beautiful body into his em- 
brace. ILis handsome young face was like ashes. 
H[e bent over her till his quivering lips touched 
her own. 

**Rose, Rose, I have made but a poor fight 
against your witcheries! I am like a man robbed 
of all defensive weapons. ‘To surrender at our 
second meeting, and without a shadow of resist- 
ance—yes, it is a shameful Yet I 
would not have it otherwise. I glory, great 
Heaven ! in my own dishonor—I mean, my own 
powerlessness. Something tells me that I must 
pay dearly for this madness, darling ; but I am 
ready. I love you wildly, desperately. I beg—I 


bebe 


entreat you to love me in return ! 


weakness ! 


CHAPTER V. 
EDITH. 

LUNCHEON was over. 

All the guests had departed from the house 
save one—a young girl in a fetching Paris gown, 
who still lingered before the carved mantel in the 
drawing room, looking up at a portrait which 
hung above it, and which seemed to smile down 
upon her with its handsome, insouciant eyes. 

The canvas represented a princely boy of two 
and twenty, and the girl on the tiger-skin rug was 
younger still by four golden years. She was a 
Boston girl, with a pedigree, and an indescriba- 
ble air of finish which might be called the stamp 
of her indigo blood. 

Ilers was a decidedly patrician type of beauty— 
eyes brown and calm as woodland lakes, features 
correct and elegant, a complexion like alabaster. 

‘©The lunch was delightful, Lepel,” she said, 
making a mocking little courtesy to the portrait. 
‘There were five unquestionable celebrities at 
the board ; but oh, dear! what comfort could 
one take in deviled crabs and nectarines, or brill- 
iant conversation, and you away? I wonder at 
you, Lepel! Do you know that your wedding day 
Why should I try to be 
charming ? why care whether my frousseaw ar- 
rives by to-morrow’s steamer or goes down to the 
bottom of the sea to clothe the mermaids, when 


is drawing on apace ? 


* «Ou of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight,’ 
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and you still choose to absent yourself from home 
and fiancée, you dreadful boy !” 

“Come and sit by me till the carriage arrives, 
Edith,” called the voice of Mrs. Ellicott from a 
deep fautenil near the window. ‘It is useless 
to waste breath on that senseless picture, dear ; so 
let us console ourselves by talking of Lepel him- 
self.” 

Edith Fassel went promptly over to the owner 
of the voice—a woman of fifty, with a skin like 
old ivory, a thin, aristocratic profile, and eyes 
strikingly like those in the portrait of Lepel Elli- 
cott. She was a semi-invalid, suffering from in- 
curable rheumatism. She was also a lineal de- 
scendant of the old Puritan governors, and the 
mistress of a colossal fortune. Her fine white 
hands, of which she was very vain, lay sparkling 
with diamonds on the lap of her satin gown. 
Her iron-gray hair was carefully arranged, and 
she wore some priceless old point lace about her 
throat and breast. Tenderly she drew Miss Fas- 
sel to a seat by her side; tenderly she gazed into 
the girl's face. 

“That strange boy!” she said, impatiently. 
““What can keep him, when eyes like these are 
watching for his return ?” 

“He has been absent three—yes, actually three 
whole weeks!” sighed Miss Fassel, with a sus- 
picious little pout. 

The mother glanced up at the adorable face 
smiling above the mantel, and the sight seemed 
to soften her, for straightway she began to make 
excuses for her idol—the only son of her house 
and heart. 

‘* Yes, but some slight accident happened some- 
how—somewhere to the Sea Gull, and caused a 
delay, you know. Lepel has a passion for blue 
water—foolish boy! He always preferred his 
steam yacht to all the attractions of Newport and 
Lenox. It would not be strange,” with a smile, 
“if he should propose to spend his honeyrhoon 
on board the Gull.” 

“Oh, but Iam a wretched sailor !” cried Miss 
Fassel, in dismay. ‘I detest salt water quite as 
much as Lepel loves it. And,” shyly, “ every- 
thing is now arranged.” She twisted her long 
gloves thoughtfully around her delicate hands. 
‘*T wish he would come to-day !” she said, softly. 

** Did you notice that I watched the door con- 
tinually during lunch ?” answered Mrs. Ellicott. 
‘*T was expecting to see our truant prance in 
upon us at any moment. It is very probable that 
he will come to-day, my dear. Indeed he cannot 
delay much longer, or,” with a smile, ‘he will 
be late at his own wedding.” 

The drawing room in which the two women 
sat was furnished in black mahogany and warm 
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heliotrope brocades, with dashes of dull pink in 
the panels and draperies. There were mirrors in 
carved frames, vases and candelabra of priceless 
Sévres, and family portraits by Stuart and Cop- 
ley. The plate-glass windows opened on that 
famous street which some one has called the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain of Boston, and which is made 
impressive to even the ¢areless mind by the fact 
that some of the noblest families of Massachusetts 
history have lived, loved and died there. Just 
across the elm-shaded mall lay the old Common, 
a mosaic of emerald turf and trim walks. Its 
grand historic trees, under which General Gage 
and his redcoats once paraded, were spreading a 
wilderness of green arms to the September sun- 
shine. 

“* My dear Edith,” said Mrs. Ellicott, suddenly, 
‘*in me you see the happiest, proudest mother in 
the world! Lepel is my Bayard, my Sir Galahad. 
From his babyhood I could never find a fault in 
him. And nowI am to have a daughter after 
my own heart, also. Was it not strange that 
Lepel’s choice should have fallen on the one 
woman whom I, his fastidious mother, would 
have selected for him out of a world full of 
girls ?” 

**It was, indeed,” replied Miss Fassel, with a 
smile and a blush. 

Mrs. Ellicott surveyed her with affectionate ad- 
miration. She was very proud of the young 
heiress whom her son had chosen for his wife. 

**The Ellicotts have always been the favorites 
of fortune,” went on the elder woman, “and 
Lepel is the prince of his race. In all his splen- 
did young life he has never known a sorrow or 
disappointment—never an hour’s pain. Even the 
death of his father could not affect him, for that 
blow fell in the boy’s infancy. As a child he was 
adored by his playfellows—as a youth, by his col- 
lege classmates. His servants, his tutors, have 
always been his slaves. And yet, you know how 
kind and manly and unspoiled he is, in spite of 
all this petting and indulgence, dear ?” 

** Yes, oh, yes,” murmured Miss Fassel, gazing 
straight out into the green branches across the 
mall. <‘‘ Indeed I know,” and the tone betrayed 
unspoken depths of confidence and affection. 
No praise was too great to bestow upon her lover. 
Mrs. Ellicott stroked the girl’s hand softly. 

**T am glad, glad that Lepel is about to marry,” 
she said. ‘‘ A name like ours should not be allowed 
to perish, and he is the last Ellicott. The race 
was never prolific. Would you believe it, my 


dear ? apart from Lepel there are but two beings 
in the world who can claim kinship with me to- 
day—two beings, both strangers, and neither 
bearing the Ellicott name.” 

















‘Is Lepel so poor in relations ?” said Miss 


Fussel. ‘‘ Most of people have some to spare— 


‘** Aunts and cousins 
By the dozens.’” 


Mrs. Ellicott looked grave. 

‘*Somewhere in the world Lepel has one 
cousin, but,” in a tone of disapproval, ‘‘ 1 know 
nothing about him. Ile was the fruit of a més- 
alliance. Then, there was a distant connection 
of my late husband—a female Ellicott, who mar- 
ried the captain of a ship in some remote corner 
of the earth—Maine, I think. He rescued her 
from a wreck in mid-ocean, and she rewarded 
him with her hand.” 

** Delightful !” cried Edith Fassel, with a girl’s 
instinctive love of romance. . 

‘* Really, my dear, I cannot say that it was in 
the least delightful,” replied Mrs. Ellicott, se- 
verely. ‘* The Maine sailor was probably an in- 
ferior person. But Elizabeth Ellicott had no 
fortune, and she belonged to a remote branch 
of the family, with which we had ceased to hold 
intercourse. So no one cared about the mar- 
riage.” 

The grand dame was speaking of beings quite 
unknown, and whose existence could be of no 
possible importance to anyone, so long as her son 
should live. But the train of thought thus in- 
troduced brought a sudden shadow to Miss Fas- 
sel’s face. 

‘Dear Mrs. Ellicott,” she said, quietly, ‘‘do 
you believe in dreams ?” 

** Dreams ! Oh, my dear !” 

‘“*Yes—I know the question sounds absurd ; 
but last night one came to me—strange, vivid, 
terrible: the memory of it haunts me still.” 

«Tell it to me,” said Mrs. Ellicott. 

Lepel’s betrothed grew pale. 

‘*T seemed to stand alone in a strange place,” 
she said; ‘‘there was a horror of darkness all 
about me. I was surrounded by heaps of dédbris 
—the wreck of something—I know not what. I 
looked, and at my feet lay a man, mutilated, dis- 
figured. It was Lepel, and he was dead—stone 
dead !” . 

**My poor child,” said Mrs. Ellicott, ‘‘ there is 
something wrong with your digestion. You ate 
paté de foie gras at dinner, or some other un- 
wholesome thing.” 

‘No; it was not indigestion. The mystery of 
dreams has never been satisfactorily explained. 
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(To be continued.) 
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This one was frightfully real—it froze the blood 
in my veins. Lepel himself lay at my feet—a 
hideous, unrecognizable heap! I knew, some- 
how, that he had died by violence, and a voice— 
I could not tell from whence it came—cried in 
my ear: ‘ow will never be his wife!’ Then I 
awoke, trembling, horrified ; but those dreadful 
words still ring through my head, and that torn, 
rigid bedy is still rising before my eyes.” 

The intensity of her tone startled the elder 
woman. 

“«It was a touch of nightmare, Edith—nothing 
more. Don’t think of it again. Lepel is not 
dead~-he is full of life and health—his last letters 
assured us of that—and the voice you heard was a 
false, misleading one ; for you will be his wife— 
the day is appointed, the invitations are out. 
There is not a cloud on your horizon—all the 
omens are auspicious. As I told you before, 
Lepel has never known a day’s illness. He is 
a young giant in strength. You will see that he 
will become an octogenarian.” 

Miss Fassel smiled, but tremulously. 

** Just now, when you were talking of Lepel’s 
lack of kindred, and how there were but two 
other people in the world who could claim re- 
lationship with you, I remembered my dreadful 
dream.” 

The fine old hands closed reassuringly on the 
delicate young fingers. 

** And you probably thought of the prominence 
into which those strangers would spring, should 
harm befall Lepel? Please God, they shall re- 
main in their present obscurity, my dear! We 
will never mention them again. It is hateful 
even to think of creatures who might be benefited 
by Lepel’s death. The children of my son will 
inherit the Ellicott fortune to the last penny.” 

Miss Fassel made no answer. Perhaps she was 
still thinking of her-dream. Presently a hand- 
some victoria rolled along the street, and stopped 
at the door. 

‘IT must go now,” said Miss Fassel. ‘ Aunt 
Latimer has come for me.” = 

She arose and kissed the elder woman a fond 
good-by. Betwixt Lepel’s aristocratic mamma 
and Lepel’s equally aristocratic fiancée the most 
perfect harmony existed. Miss Fassel tripped 
down to the waiting carriage ; a footman opened 
the door; the girl sprang in, and took a seat on 
the brown satin cushions beside a small, meck 
little lady in half mourning—Aunt Latimer. 
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~T saw the limitless domain 


a Sweet angel of my agony. — 


Ve) WIELD white Bird, faint Fluttering 
WIE T hat comes fo bid Jood morrow, 
My aching heart doth leap and sing 7 
Torsetful of its sorrow; nal 
T hold ree kittl fluttering thing, 
Against the heart thoy mak’st to Spring — 
Dwett sister Bird, thy brother mate.” 


ay never more be desolate . ' 
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Mads vacant all the fields of sleep, 
For very agony mine tyes te 


o! when oer my drownid sight 
th uw’ lisktedst from th happy flight, 
The Bolden time grew ‘fair again, 


Of Jove, where late | walked with thee, 
Dar blessid Bird, thy olive bough 3 


salt with tears, and Yet 1 know 
£ passion of truth and love that senk 
te To my darkened firmament; 
ed kKissés make tevive thy wings, 
heart triumphant lex and Sings, 
A Promistd Bow resplendent shinss 
Between the sea and tirrens fines, 
nd through the inconstant waves arise 
OVES vifdinal isles of Paradise. 


———_ J. ARTHUR-BLAIKIE. 




















A ONE 


Irv happened that the figure of Simon Ascher, 
of our village, was singularly striking and drew to 
him a double portion of odium and comment, for, 
in truth, he was a most contemptible miser and 
low drunkard. ‘‘ Old Simon,” as he was collo- 
guially called, lived in a dilapidated hut upon the 
outskirts of the village, and somewhat removed 
from any other habitation, ILis intemperate 
habits gave him a convivial turn, and he nightly 
sought the society of a collection of choice char- 
acters at a certain groggery of exceedingly bad re- 
pute. ILere he would sit waiting patiently to be 
invited, and, singular as it may seem, rarely pay- 
ing for his own liquor. For this strange com- 
pound was a noted wit and story teller, and could 
sing a fair song at a pinch, and with these as his 
sapital, judiciously invested, it was seldom he 
started for home sober, and more seldom still 
that the tavern keeper saw the color of his money. 
One evening he remained somewhat later than 





‘**T CAN SEE HIM NOW, AX IN HAND, READY TO STRIKE.’” 


usual at this resort, and left in company with one 
of the habitués of the place. It was early in 
Mareh, and snow which had begun to fall at dusk 
Vol. XXXII, No. 4—28. 
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was now driven by a gale. In the morning it was 
still snowing. A man passing along the road in 
front of Ascher’s house saw the door open. Ile 
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‘*Sonp SIMON,’ AS HE WAS COLLOQUIALLY CALLED, LIVED 
IN A DILAPIDATED HUT UPON THE OUTSKIRTS OF 
THD VILLAGE.” 


thought it unusual and went in. He did not 
pursue his investigations to any great length. 
In fact, he did not go beyond the door, for a 
horrible sight stopped him, and caused him to 
drop his shovel and run as he never ran before. 
The constable was at his breakfast wher the 
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man, without knocking, rushed in and breath- 
lessly told his story. He had spread the news 
as he ran, and by the time he and the constable 
reached the spot, quite a crowd had collected 
about the door. An appalling spectacle presented 
itself within. Ascher’s body, in an entirely nude 
condition, lay face downward upon the floor in 
front of the single window which opened upon 
the road. The left side of the head had been 
laid open with one blow from an ax which now 
stood against the wall. The body was frozen, 
and the deed had, therefore, been committed 
many hours before. There had evidently been 
no struggle, as the ordinary furniture about the 
apartment was undisturbed. A hasty search of 
the premises revealed but one possible clew to the 
perpetrator of the deed: there was a clear, well- 
defined mark of a bloody hand upon the plaster 
of the wall. The imprint was that of a well- 
formed right hand of medium size. The con- 
stable was a wise man who knew when a case was 
beyond him. He, therefore, dispersed the crowd, 
locked the door and notified the coroner. 

At the inquest the fact was brought out that 
deceased had spent his evening at the groggery 
referred to, and was last seen in the company of 
one Jack Somers, with whom he had started for 
home. The reputation of tle man Somers was 
of the worst. He was a drunkard, had been sey- 
eral times arrested for petty offenses, and alto- 
gether was deemed one of the bad characters 
about the town. In short, a man to be readily 
suspected. The constable was dispatched for 
him, and found him in bed, complaining of be- 
ing sick. He professed not to have heard of the 
murder, and when brought before the jury was 
apparently astounded to learn of it. Under ex- 
amination he told the following story: The night 
before, he said, he was very drunk; that he 
parted with Ascher shortly after leaving the sa- 
loon, but felt ashamed to go home and meet his 
wife, because she was a good little woman—too 
good for him; that he therefore went to Squire 
Latham’s barn, lay down on the hay, covered 
himself up with horse blankets and went to sleep ; 
that some time in the night he woke up shivering 
with the cold, got up, put away the blankets and 
went home. Ile was sober when he reached 
home. 

Upon being searched a new one hundred dellar 
bili was found upon his person. The man was 
never known to have such an amount before, and 
the conclusion was promptly reached that he had 
concealed the balance of the money which he had 
taken from Ascher, and had reserved this for im- 
mediate use. He stoutly maintained, as to the 
bill, that he had found it the day before in a 


neighboring town; but this was, of course, the 
veriest nonsense. Finally an adjournment was 
taken to the scene of the murder. Somers was 
required in the presence of the jury to place his 
hand upon the bloody print on the wall. None 
present felt surprise that it fitted exactly. Somers 
seemed overwhelmed with the accumulation of 
evidence against him, and not being a man of 
ready wit, did not fail to create an impression by 
his actions wholly unfavorable to himself. The 
jury promptly found a verdict that, in their opin- 
ion, Ascher had come to his death at the hands of 
John Somers. The latter was at once placed 
under arrest, and at the next meeting of the 
grand jury was indicted for murder in the first 
degree. 

Time wore on until the fall term of the court, 
and Somers was brought up for trial. The testi- 
mony adduced by the prosecution was substan- 
tially that previously detailed. A section of plas- 
tered wall was produced, upon which was the 
bloody imprint, and Somers once more placed his 
hand upon it in the presence of the court. At 
the conclusion of the testimony, although the 
evidence was wholly circumstantial, it was be- 
lieved that the jury could not fail to convict. 
The defense placed Somers upon the stand for 
their first witness. His testimony was mainly a 
repetition of his former statements. The circum- 
stances attending the finding of the bill he de- 
tailed minutely. He found it, he said, beneath a 
seat in the waiting room at the railway station. 
It was partly concealed by a piece of newspaper. 
The seat was close to the ticket window. Upon 
picking up the piece of newspaper to read while 
waiting for the train he had discovered the bill. 
Cross-examination showed him up in a very bad 
light, but it was remarked that counsel for the 
defense showed great lack of concern under the 
circumstances. The cause of their indifference 
was made partly apparent upon the production of 
the next witness. He was a clergyman, residing 
at the town where the prisoner maintained he 
had found the bill. His testimony was to the 
following effect: On the 7th day of the preced- 
ing March he had lost a one hundred dollar bill, 
which was one of ten he had procured from the 
bank. He had that day started upon a tour of 
several months. Upon his return his daughter 
called his attention to an advertisement in a local 
paper, calling for the loser of a bill of large de- 
nomination. He had replied to it, and had re- 
ceived a call from a gentleman who represented 
that he was not the finder of the bill, but was act- 
ing in the interest of another party. Witness had 
consulted with his daughter previously as to how 
the bill might be identified, and she had recalled 
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to his mind that the bills he had obtained from 
the bank were new, and that they were numbered 
consecutively under the letter E. He still had 
one of the bills in his possession. It was num- 
bered E 39,215. His visitor produced a photo- 
graph of the bill which had been found. It was 
for one hundred dollars, and was numbered 
E 39,214. The bill found upon the prisoner was 
for a similar denomination and similarly num- 
berel. It was likewise new, and there was no 
doubt whatever in his own mind but that it was 
the bill he had lost. He was corroborated in ev- 
ery particular by his daughter, and cross-exam- 
ination failed to shake the testimony of either in 
the least. 

The prisoner was next called from the dock 
and requested to place his hand palm downward in 
a red paste, which counsel had had prepared, and 
then press his hand upon the section of plaster so 
as to leave an imprint beside the other. He did 


so, and an inspection of the two left no doubt as 


to their nonidentity. The lines in the palms of 
the hands and the balls of the thumbs, the prints 
of which appeared upon the plaster, were wholly 
dissimilar. This piece of irrefutable evidence 
took the prosecution wholly by surprise. It 
proved beyond the shadow of doubt that another 
hand than that of Somers had made the bloody 
print upon the wall of Ascher’s room. The ef- 
fect upon the jury was very marked, and it was 
clear to the least observant that the sentiments of 
the members toward the prisoner had undergone 
a radical change. 

Mr. Anthony Bishop was then called. The 
gentleman indicated arose and took the stand. 
He was an elderly gentleman, dignified and self- 
possessed, and his preliminary responses were 
given in a low but distinct tone. In answer to 
the regular interrogatories he stated that he had 
no regular occupation, but lived upon his means. 
He had attended the inquest, and been led to 
take an interest in the case through a belief in 
the innocence of the prisoner. This belief had 
been strengthened upon inspecting the print of 
the hand upon the wall, and also the hand of the 
prisoner, which he had casually examined while 
visiting him at the jail. He was aware that the 
lines in the palms and balls of the thumbs were 
alike in no two persons, and from the comparison 
made he became convinced that the prisoner 
could not have made the imprint on the wall. 
The hand of the dead man was also totally differ- 
ent in all respects. In furtherance of his belief 
in the innocence of the prisoner he had caused 
advertisements to be inserted in various newspa- 
pers, at different times, for the loser of the bill 
found on the accused. He had also, through the 


courtesy of the officials, obtained a photograph of 
the bill. After corroboration of the clergyman 
and his daughter it was thought that his testi- 
mony was at an end, and that the defense would 
rest, but such proved not to be the fact. Céun- 
sel, as a concluding question, asked him if he had 
anything further to say which might throw ligit 
upon the case. 

The witness, rising slowly from his seat, turned 
to the judge, and removing his glasses, said, im- 
pressively : 

‘*May it please your honor, the murderer of 
Simon Ascher is in this room, but he is not in 
the prisoner’s dock.” 

A murmur of astonishment and expectancy ran 
through the crowded room, but at once subsided 
into perfect silence. 

“‘T must caution you,” said the judge, “that 
the charge you are about to make is of the gravest 
character, and you should be entirely sure be- 
fore making it that you are not in error.” 

‘* Your honor,” replied the witness, ‘‘ I am pre- 
pared to prove every word I shall utter.” 

‘*Then you may proceed.” 

The witness turned, and facing the courtroom, 
slowly stretched out his arm and pointed at a man 
sitting directly in front of him. ‘ The murderer 
of Simon Ascher sits there,” he said. 

All eyes were turned in the direction in which 
the finger pointed. It pointed directly at the as- 
sistant prosecuting attorney. The effect upon 
all but the young man himself was as if an elec- 
tric shock had passed through the room. Many 
started from their seats, and confused exclama- 
tions of surprise, indignation and bewilderment 
were heard upon all sides. ‘‘ What did the man 
mean ? Accuse George Avery of murder! Pre- 
posterous! He must be insane.” The young 
man thus suddenly made the object of so fright- 
ful an accusation seeméd for a moment stunned ; 
the charge deprived him of his senses ; he seemed 
unable to move, but sat staring blankly at the 
witness. His associate touched him on the elbow. 
The touch seemed to recall him tohimself. With 
an effort he arose from his seat, and addressing 
the court, said, quietly, but in a voice somewhat 
shaken : 

‘Your honor, I ask protection against this 
man and his infamous accusation. The most 
charitable construction which ean be put upon 
his action is that he is mad. I am well, and, I 
trust, honorably, known in this community. The 
charge is too wholly preposterous to receive seri- 
ous consideration. I ask that the witness be re- 
manded for examination as to his sanity.” 

As he arose to speak Avery had thrown a 
wooden toothpick upon the floor. 
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‘*Your honor,” said the witness, *‘ before pro- place it myself on your honor’s desk.” He stooped 
ceeding further I will request you to instruct one deliberately, picked up the toothpick, carried it 
of the officers to pick up the toothpick which Mr, to, and laid it upon, the desk, and as deliberately 
Avery has just thrown upon the floor, and place returned to his chair and sat down. 
it ere upon your desk. ‘The pertinence of the The witness, turning again to the court, and 
request will very presently appear.” picking up the toothpick, resumed: “This bit 
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The accused was recovering himself; he smiled 
sarcastically as he, turning to the court, said: 
“If anything further than this absurd request 
could be needed to demonstrate the insanity of 
this man, I fail to perceive what it could be. The 
officer need not procure the toothpick; I will 


of wood, your honor, is a little thing, but it be- 
comes momentous when compared with this one.” 
And he produced another, which seemed the coun- 
terpart of the first, from his pocket, and held them 
both up in his hand. ‘* It is the first link in the 
chain of evidence which will bring the guilty to 
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his knees. You will observe that these tooth- 
picks are made of the same kind of wood, and 
that they are whittled out by hand. This one ”— 
indicating the one he had taken from his pocket 
—‘‘T picked up on the floor of the room in which 
Ascher was murdered, on the day after the deed 
was committed. The one who dropped it is the 
man who just now, with so much assurance, 
placed the other upon your honor’s desk.” 

The accused glanced at his colleague, and 
smiled ; but a keen observer would have thought 
the smile not quite genuine. 

‘‘T inferred,” continued the witness, ‘that 
Ascher was not precisely the sort of man to use 
that kind of toothpick, and believed it to possess 
the possibilities of a satisfactory clew. I had 
noticed in town a lame man named Jacobs, who, 
among other things, whittled toothpicks like these, 
which he sold. I became a customer and cultivated 
his acquaintance. Among his regular patrons was 
Avery, and I found by observing him, with others, 
that he had the bad habit some men possess of 
almost constantly carrying a toothpick in his 
mouth. I cannot say that at first I suspected 
him, but for lack of something more substantial 
to work upon I formed his acquaintance and 
learned from him his history. He came of an 
eminently respectable family in a distant State. 
His father was unfortunately poor, and had been 
unable to aid him in his chosen profession. His 
opportunities for advancement in his native State 
being slight, he had left home to try his fortunes 
elsewhere. He settled in this place without friends 
and without money, and his life up to a very re- 
cent period had been a desperate struggle to keep 
his head above water. Within a few months, 
however, he had inherited from an uncle a con- 
siderable sum of money, and his fortunes at once 
began to mend. He was now engaged to be mar- 
ried to a charming and refined young lady, and 
his name was becoming known. From others I 
learned that his attentions to the young lady in 
question had begun shortly after his arrival, and 
that the attachment had been mutual. The 
young lady’s father, however, being a man of 
wealth and position, strenuously refused to coun- 
tenance the attentions of young Avery until he 
should have made a position for himself, while 
she, being a dutiful child, yielded to her father’s 
wishes. This, I learned, galled and exasperated 
Avery, and he became despondent and _ bitter. 
He was deeply enamored of the young lady, and 
to possess her became the sole object of his ex- 
istence. He brooded darkly upon the contrariety 
of fate, and arrived by degrees at a condition of 
mind where he would scruple at nothing to attain 
his object. About this time Simon Ascher crossed 
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his path. He had a lawsuit with a man concern- 
ing a cow, and he retained Avery because he 
thought him cheap. Avery won the case and 
became quite well acquainted with Ascher.” 

Here the witness paused for a moment to wipe 
and adjust his glasses. Avery was sitting per- 
fectly still, and looking straight at him, while the 
courtroom was as still as death. 

‘Tt was at this time,” continued the witness, 
impressively, ‘‘ that the idea of possessing himself 
of Ascher’s money first entered Avery’s mind. 
Iie did not then contemplate violence ; this pur- 
pose he only formed after the futility of acquiring 
it by other means became fully apparent. The 
thought, at first appalling, soon took definite 
shape, and he set to work cunningly to devise 
means for its accomplishment and the conceal- 
ment of his acts. He was not inahurry. No— 
he took plenty of time. He caused to be circu- 
lated a report that an uncle of his, living at a dis- 
tance, had recently died and left him a small 
fortune, into the possession of which he was soon 
tocome. Meantime he studied Ascher’s habits. 
The tale of the expected legacy having come to 
be generally accepted, he waited only for a favor- 
able opportunity to carry out his design. He 
had, of course, familiarized himself with Ascher’s 
practice of spending his-evenings with certain 
questionable characters in a groggery of bad re- 
pute, and reasoned that this fact might be turned 
to great advantage to himself, as suspicion would 
naturally be thrown upon Ascher’s associates. 
At last his opportunity came. It was a wild, 
stormy night, with the snow whirling furiously. 
He lay in wait. He saw Ascher leave the sa- 
loon in company with another, and, strange good 
fortune, he saw that other leave Ascher and turn 
off in a direction opposite to that in which he 
lived. He ran fast and hard, and reached the 
hovel far in advance of his victim. He secures 
the ax, and places himself in ambush so as to be 
behind the door when it is opened. It is desper- 
ately cold, and his teeth chatter. I can see him 
now, ax in hand, ready to strike, his heart beat- 
ing violently and every nerve strained to catch 
the sound of approaching footsteps. The time 
seems interminable; can he have made a mis- 
take ?—has the man turned back? No—at last 
his hand is on the door almost before he can re- 
alize it ; the snow must have muffled the sound 
of his coming. The door is opened and the un- 
suspecting victim walks in. Quick now! the ter- 
rible ax is raised! one swing, it crashes into the 
old man’s brain, and he falls forward without a 
groan! The desperate assassin throws away his 


ax, and grasping his victim, drags him from the 
Some one may be passing—he must drag 


door. 
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him from the door and shut it. The body is 
heavy and hard to move. He slips, and _ his 
bloody hand strikes full against the wall. But 
he must hurry—with frightened energy he strips 
the clothing from his victim, rolls it into a bun- 
dle, opens the door cautiously and peers out—sees 
no one, and away into the black night through 
the storm.” 

During this recital, delivered in a manner won- 
derful for its dramatic fervor and effect, the face 
of the accused has by degrees assumed an ashen 
hue, and the beads of perspiration upon his fore- 
head tell of the terrible struggle for composure 
which he is undergoing. 

The witness, after a pause, leaned forward, and 
looking full at Avery, said : 

“The murderer of Simon Ascher was left- 
handed, and a print of the palm of his right hand 
will be a fac-simile of that found upon this piece 
of plaster. Do you know such a man ?” 

Avery, with a superhuman effort, controlled 
himself, and without rising replied that as the 
question seemed directed to him, although he was 
not-on trial, and considered it a wholly gratuitous 
impertinence, he would still reply that he him- 
self was left-handed, but that whether the second 
asseveration made by the witness were true or not 
he could not say, and he certainly did not know 
such a man, neither could he see what possible 
bearing either of the circumstances had upon 
him. 

‘* Perhaps,” said the witness, ‘you would have 
no objection to placing your right hand upon this 
paste and making an impression of it beside the 
others.” 

“‘T should have a decided objection,” replied 
Avery. ‘Iam not on trial here, and I again ap- 
peal to the court, and protest against a further 
continuance of this most outrageous and unheard 
of proceeding.” 

The witness looked at the judge for instruc- 
tions, but the latter merely nodded his head for 
him to proceed. 

‘* Perhaps,” said Avery, sneeringly, ‘‘ you are 
so well informed, you will be kind enough to tell 
us how you know that a left-handed man struck 
the blow.” 

‘‘With pleasure,” replied the witness. ‘The 
door opened inwardly, and to the left. The blow 
was delivered on the left side of the head, just 
above the ear, by a person standing behind the 
door. It was delivered accurately, and with great 
force. A right-handed man could not have 
struck such a blow. Do you think he could ?” 
Avery did not reply. 

After pausing a moment for an answer, the 
witness resumed, as he drew still nearer to Avery : 
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*‘Do you remember how, by devious ways, you 
finally reached your room in safety; how you 
heaped the wood into the stove until you had 
a roaring fire; how you took a sharp knife and 
carefully cut every garment into strips until you 
had secured the last of the money they concealed ; 
how you burned the remnants of the garments 
piece by piece, to the last thread—all but the 
buttons—metal buttons? No; you were too 
shrewd to put those into a stove ; you had heard 
of that leading to detection. You cut them care- 
fully off. And what did you do with them ? You 
thought no one would ever know; but here are 
some of them—army vest buttons, dug up from 
the bottom of the old well in the orchard. You 
may have forgotten that your victim wore an old 
army vest. Do you see this piece of blue cloth, 
stiff in places with blood ? It was taken from 
behind the summer piece back of the stove in 
your room. You did not think that the strong 
draught, as you opened the stove door, would 
carry this strip through the pipe, and drop it 
down, afterward to become your terrible accuser ; 
but it did. Did you ever see this bill before ? 
You will see that it is of large denomination— 
one hundred dollars. It is punctured with a 
number of small holes as if made with a needle, 
and has a slit cut in it by a sharp knife. You 
must remember it, you changed it at the bank 
ten days after the murder, when you were hard 
pressed for money to meet a note.” 

The accused from ashen gray is becoming livid ; 
his lips—they will twitch in spite of him. 

“Have you forgotten,” continued the inexo- 
rable witness —‘‘ have you forgotten, I say, tell- 
ing me where the uncle lived who so kindly willed 
you a small fortune? You may be surprised to 
learn that I visited that place, and found that no 
such person ever lived there ; and it may interest 
you further to learn that your own father in- 
formed me that you never had such an uncle. 
Do you recognize this diary ? You surely will— 
it is your own. You lost it last summer. Do 
not you know that the entry in this diary con- 
cerning your whereabouts on the 8th of March 
is false? Ido, and can produce the proof. This 
button with the piece of cloth attached to it—did 
you ever see it before? I see that you have. It 
is from your coat—the one you have on. It was 
there—the third from the top. You had the rent 
repaired, do you remember by whom? Where,” 
said the terrible witness, leaning still further over 
his victim—‘‘ where do you think I found this but- 
ton? Ina hook on the door, by Ascher’s corpse.” 

‘Take this man away,” shrieked Avery, spring- 
ing from his chair —‘‘ he is a devil !” and fell 
mouthing on the floor. 














THE ORIFICE OF THE PIT. 


A SUBTERRANEAN 
By Gi 
THE region of Les Causses, in Central Irance, 
is one of the most remarkable in the world for 
wild and fantastic scenery, resembling upon a 
smaller scale that of the Great Cafion of the Colo- 
rado, which, however, has nothing to show like 
the great pits and caverns and underground riv- 
ers of Les Causses ; while the vertical walls and 
cliffs through which the Tarn, the Joute, the 
Tarnon and other streams wind their way, rising 
from 800 to 1,900 feet above the head of the 
tourist in his boat, and satisfying his sense of 
the wonderful in nature, leave him no inclina- 
tion to recall comparative measurements. It is 
with Les Causses as with the Alps. In both, the 
scale and the area, though restricted, are still so 
vast, so inexhaustible in their contrasted mani- 
festations of power, that they leave an ineffacea- 
ble impression of sublimity. 
Among those who have explored these strange 
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formations in Central France, Mr. E. A. Martel 
is the most indefatigable worker. His latest con- 
tribution to the knowledge of Les Causses is an 
account of Puits de Padirac, which is situated 
in the Causse de Gramat, in the Department of 
Lot, not far from Rocamadour, a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage. 

The Abyss (Gouffre) of the Puits lies open to 
the sky in a level field, with nothing to indicate 
it till the very edge is reached, and there the wan- 
derer recoils in terror. ‘The hole is over 100 feet 
in diameter, almost circular, and 160 fect deep. 
Animals frequently fall into this gulf, and twenty- 
five years ago a man pitched into it. His body 
was recovered after great effort, and those who 
descended into the pit found no time, and, it may 
be, had no inclination, to explore a broad arch- 
way, or natural door, at the bottom. Throngh 
this archway, which is visible from the edge of 
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the pit, it is affirmed that a brook rises in very 
rainy winters, crosses a part of the pit, and then 
disappears through a cide cleft. 

In July, 1889, Mr. Martel, with three compan- 
ions, arrived at the Puits, determined to pass be- 
yond the mysterious door. <A rope ladder was 
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ranging their apparatus for photographing and 
the telephone, the party turned to the archway, 
which was found to be over 30 feet wide and 100 
high. From below came tle sound of running 
water, and the explorers were glad to move to- 
ward it, for the place where they stood was 


INTERIOR OF THE CHASM. 


secured and let down, swinging freely at the bot- 
tom, where the diameter is much greater than at 
the opening of the pit. Mr. Martel was the first 


to descend, and found himself landed on a pile of 
stones, with the true bottom still sixty feet below 
him. 


After making a plan of the pit, and ar- 


heaped with the decaying bodies of the animals 
that had fallen from above, or had been thrown 
there by the peasants to get rid of them. 
About 150 feet beyond the arch the party came 
upon the stream, which disappeared on the left 
hand through a fissure in the rock ; but on the 
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bats had covered the rocks. Returning the 








CROCODILE PASS. 


right a low gallery, through which it was neces- 
sury to crawl, led in a curve like the letter 8 for 
500 feet to a little spring, from which the stream 
flowed. Returning to the Puits, Mr. Martel 
found opposite the great archway a horizontal 
opening from 3 to 6 feet wide. He and his 
companions passed through this opening into a 
little grotto, which led to another below it; and 
here they found the brook, larger in volume than 
where it had disappeared, and filling a pool 15 
or 20 feet in diameter, and pouring over beyond 
through a passage from 15 to 30 feet wide and 
with a vaulted roof, nowhere lower than 30 feet 
and sometimes rising to 130 feet. 

They followed this passage, which turned again 
and again at a sharp angle, for 1,200 feet, to 
where the brook had become a river many feet 
deep. It was late in the afternoon, and the little 
boat, in which Mr. Martel had made more than 
one subterranean voyage, had been left behind. 
It was a principle with him not to pass the night 
under ground ; and so the way was retraced along 
the Guano Gallery, as the passage was called from 
the pungent deposit with which the millions of 





next day with the boat, the Crocodile, Mr. 
Martel and one companion embarked on 
the river, leaving the other two to wait for 
them in the gallery. 

For 1,300 feet the boat moved on the 
broad, deep stream in perfect silence. The 
passage was 20 feet wide between the high, 
smooth walls. The first obstacle was a 
stalagmite, over which it was necessary to 
lift the boat, which floated on successively 
through four oval expansions of the gallery, 
each a dazzling grotto filled with the most 
beautiful and fantastic forms of stalactites, 
fonts, bouquets of flowers, bass-reliefs, acan- 
thus leaves, statuettes and brackets—every 
imaginable decorative form, pure white and 
rose pink in the splendor of the magnesium 
light, reflected from the mirrorlike surface 
of the water, and over one of the lakes a 
red and yellow stalactite, 50 feet long and 
12 feet in diameter at the roof, descended, 
gradually lessening to a point, to the water. 

‘‘Here,” says Mr. Martel, ‘‘even the 
water of the stream makes no noise. We 
hear the fall of the drops from the vaulted 
roof on the river and on the stalagmites, 
with a silvery clear or duller sound, repeated 
and combined in the echoing space into a 
soft music, more harmonious and more 
penetrating than the sweetest earthly notes. 
No human being had preceded us in these 
secret depths ; no one knows whither we are 
going, or what we see; we are isolated in our 
boat, far from contact with the life of the world. 
Never have we looked on any scene so strangely 
beautiful, and we turn to each other with the 
question: Is not all this a dream ?” 

Beyond the lakes the navigation, which had 
been very easy, became more and more difficult, 
the chief obstacle being the numerous natural 
dams, formed by semicircular stalagmites with 
the convexity downstream. These dams held the 
water like basins, and resembled the hollows 
worked in the beds of rivers by the plunge of 
waterfalls. 

To these hollows the country people give the 
name of gours, and Mr. Martel adopts this for 
the stalagmite dams. There were 34 of these 
to be passed by lifting the boat over them ; the 
lowest rose 8 inches above the surface, the high- 
est 20 feet; and the largest of all was more than 
49 feet in length. 

At the lower end of the last lake the stream 
flowed between two stalagmitic columns, 60 or 70 
feet in height, and only 3 feet apart. There was 
just room for the Crocodile to squeeze through, 
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and the place received the name of the Pas du 
Crocodile. 

Beyond the third dam, or gour, the roof of the 
vault shut down to within 20 inches of the water, 
and it required a half-hour’s work to get through 
the 20 feet of this passage, Mr. Martel’s compan- 
ion lying on his face in the boat, and breaking off 
as he passed the stalactites that hung down, and 
Mr. Martel creeping through a narrow crack on 
the left. The explorers took a little hard-earned 
rest, further on, by the side of a lake 200 feet in 
diameter, with several gours and a number of sta- 
lagmitic islets breaking its surface. They were 
now about three-fifths of a mile from the great 
pit; but they pushed on for as much more with- 
out reaching the end, and then decided to return 
to the opening. It was seven o’clock when they 
emerged into the upper air, and sat down to a 
much-needed repast, with their friends gathered 
about them in the light of a superb sunset. 

It was not till September, 1890, that the un- 
finished task was resumed. Reports of the won- 
derful discoveries had spread from place to place 
during the year, and when the explorers arrived 
at the edge of the Puits they found more than 
1,000 persons collected to see the start. The de- 
scent from the surface was safely made. A little 
balloon was sent up as a farewell to the crowd, 
and was hailed 
with a shout of 
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walk on, the view took in the lower lake. with the 
three boats, floating so many feet below on the 
erystal water in the strange white radiance of the 
magnesium light. 

The formation of the stalagmites here recalled 
that of the Mamnioth Spring in the Yellowstone 
National Park, and the great hall, the largest in 
Padirac, 200 feet long, with a breadth of 130 feet 
and a vaulted roof 160 feet high, received the 
name of the Salle des Sources du Mammouth. 

There were but two more dams, or gours ; the 
thirty-sixth and last of all being a ridge of slip- 
pery clay. This passed, the stream all at once 
disappeared, and the explorers advanced on foot 
through a gallery 700 feet in length, and came 
upon another lake, the eleventh in order. A boat 
was brought from the gallery, and two of the 
party embarked. The lake was about 300 feet 
long, and a narrow passage led from it into the 
twelfth lake, 200 feet in length, and at the further 
end of it alittle sandy beach closed it in. A nar- 
row alley 30 feet long led to the solid rock, with- 
out a crevice or a cranny. 

It was the end of Padirac. The subterra- 
nean river is 1 8-10 miles in length. Its source 
is 338 feet below the surface, and its termination 
at a depth of 427 feet. Mr. Martel thinks it prob- 
able that the waters stored up in this immense 





applause; and 
the adventurers, 
with a last look 
at the heads 
peering down 
from the brink 
of the abyss, 





plunged into 
the dark. 
At the last 


point reached 
the year before 
a slope, inclined 
at an angle of 
35°, rose before 
the party to a 
height of 160 
feet. It was a 
gour of stalag- 
mite, pure as 
white coral and 
inclosing a lake 
of 60 feet in di- 
ameter. From 
the top of the 











gour, which was 
wide enough to 
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reservoir find their 
way by infiltration 
to the different 
sources of Gintrac, 
1} miles to the 
northwest of the 
extreme point § at- 
tained by his party, 
and very near to 
the River Dor- 
dogne, and at least 
320 or 330 feet 
above its level. 
This would be about 
460 feet below the 
opening of the 
Puits de Padirac. 

The legends at- 
tached to the Gouf- 
fre are worthy of 
it. One relates that 
the devil fled that 
way with asoul, pur- 
sued by St. Martin 
on horseback, de- 
termined to rescue 
the victim of the 
Evil One. Finding 
himself almost 
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overtaken, the dce- 
mon cricd out: 
‘Saint of perdi- 
tion! thou shalt 
not leap over m7 
diteh !” And, strik- 
ing the ground with 
his cloven foot, he 
made the Abyss cf 
Padirac. The 
saint’s horse reared 
on the edge and 
sprang clear across 
the gulf. The soul 
was rescued, and 
the devil was swal- 
lowed up in the hole 
he had dug. 
Another legend 
dates from the time 
of Charles VII. 
According to this 
the English, after 
several defeats, 
sewed up the rich 
booty they hoped to 
save in a calfskin, 
and buried it in the 
depths of Padirac ; 
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and Mr. Martel affirms that some of the peasants, 
seeing the explorers arrive with their tools and 
rope ladders, believed they had come to carry 
off the English treasure. 


SIXTY YEARS’ ANGLING. 
Tuis is a pleasant, garrulons book, by John 
Mac Vine, an old English water dog of no mean 
skill with the angle. There are still in the North 
of England some angling clubs of the old sort, 
very different from most of the species represent- 
ative of modern bank anglers. Mr. Mac Vine cher- 


THE UP-CURRENT ARCADE. 


YEARS’ 








ANGLING. 


ishes a love for the merry meetings that once 
formed so genial an epilogue to days by, or rather 
in, the water, and brightens his book with sam- 
ples of the poetic ‘‘ garland,” which lovers of the 
rod and line, ever since Old Izaak’s day, have 
been wont to twine. Nor are some good stories 
in prose missing : 
THE DUCHESS AND THE WADERS. 


One day a lady entered the shop (of Brown, the 
inventor of the phantom minnow, in Aberdeen) 
and said; “I want a pair of waterproof leggings 
for wading.” 

Brown looked over his spectacles at her, rose 
from his tackle-making seat, and pro- 
duced several pairs for inspection. 

** But,” said the lady, “‘I don’t know 
if any of these will fit me.” 

‘“‘ Weel, mem,” said Brown, “I have 
nae convenience for leddies trying on sic 
things here, so ye mon just tak’ them 
hame and try them on there !” 

Here are two more which are 
donian to the core: 


Aber- 


SAMPLING WHISKY. 

A respectable-looking man came into 
my shop and asked: ‘‘Fat’s the price o’ 
yer fusky the gallon ?” 

It was long before the duty was ad- 
vanced, so I said: ‘‘I have some very 
good at ten shillings.” 

He said: ‘‘ Can ye let. me see a sample 
o’t ?” 

I put about a wineglassful in a tum- 
bler, thinking he might want some water 
to it. He looked at it in the glass, smelt 
it, and drank about the half of it. 

“Ay,” he said, ‘‘that’s verra good ! 
Have ye naething a wee bittie stronger ?” 

I said I could let him have some wnre- 
duced at twelve shillings. He asked for 
a sample of it. I gave him a similar 
quantity in another tumbler. 

He drank the half of it and liked it 
better, then said: “‘I think they would 
mak’ a good fusky if they were mixed !” 
He then poured the contents of one tum- 
bler into the other, and drank the lot, 
saying: “That’s a great improvement, 
I’ll ca’ in, and see ye some other day.” 

If this was “cute, the following was 
stolid : 

MODEL GREETINGS. 


Two old friends met, when one said: 
‘* How are ye ?” 


‘No that ill; I’ve married a wife !” 
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MY 
**Ay! That’s good !” 

*“No sae good ; she’s got a gie bittie temper.” 

‘Ay! That’s bad !” 

‘No sae bad; she’s gettin’ a gie pickle sil- 
ler.” 

‘Ay! That’s good !” 

They parted, and met about twelve months 
later. 

‘* How are ye 

‘*No that ill; I’ve biggit a house !” 

“Ay! That’s good !” 

‘No sae good, for the house is brunt.” 

““Ay! That’s bad !” 

‘‘No that bad, for the wife’s brunt in ’t.” 

In reading an old fisherman’s experiences the 
would-be fisher of to-day, if he longs to beguile 
the noble salmon, yet does not happen to be 
blessed with a purse whereby to hire a river or 
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travel to a remote country, can hardly escape 
a feeling of disappointment that he was not born 
half a century earlier. Mr. Mac Vine’s are no 
exception in this respect. Scores of waters which, 
in his younger days, were free, or practically free, 
to all comers, are now in private hands. Even 
good trouting waters are difficult to find since 
cheap fares and express trains have placed every 
part of Great Britain within reach of the crowd 
of holiday sportsmen. Happily, a good part of 
the South of Ireland is still open to those who can 
be content with modest quarters in an off-the- 
track district. There very good sport can be had 
for the asking, and often without asking, and 
when some payment has to be made, it is, except 
on specially choice waters, much below the amount 
demanded for second-rate streams north of the 
Tweed. Verbum sap. 
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MY 


STAR. 


By MADISON CAWEIN. 


Onty to hear that you love me, 
Only to feel it is true; 

Stars and the gloaming above me, 
I in the gloaming with you. 


Staining through violet fire 

A twilight of poppy and gold; 
Red as a heart with desire, 

Rich with a secret’ untold. 


Deep where the shadow is doubled, 
Deep where the blossoms are long— 

Listen !—deep love in the bubbled 
Breath of a mocking bird’s song. 


Dearer, to know you are dearer, 
Drawing the skies from afar; 

Stars and the heavens the nearer 
By but one maiden—my star! 
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‘**T SEEMED TO LOSE MY IDENTITY, AND WAS AWARE THAT MY BROTHER WAS MAKING 
RAPID PASSES OVER MY FOREHEAD.’” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN HYPNOTISM. 
By Dr. A. W. PARSONS. 
CHAPTER I. 


WE were second-year students at a noted medi- 
cal college, and by a strange and indefinable im- 
pulse felt ourselves drawn toward each other from 
the first day when we were standing listlessly in 
the large lecture room, looking at the more than 
hundred students from all parts of the country. 
He was from the South—from Georgia, he told 
me—and when I suggested that we chum to- 
gether, he said that his room was large, and 
invited me to cast my fortune with him. 

We enjoyed a Damo-Pythian friendship for 
three years, and then, with diplomas fairly 
earned, we went apart, he to his Southern home. 


And although more than a decade has passed, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 4—29, 


and the principal actors of the tragedy are far 
away, I half reproach myself for making public 
what is to follow. 

We were assembled in the dissecting room one 
evening, called together by the demonstrator of 
anatomy for the purpose of assigning to us dis- 
secting material. There were five bodies brought 
from we knew not where ; but there they were, and, 
standing in the presence of so much death, many 
of us felt the cold shudder which resembled the 
phenomenon attending our first cigar, in that it 
was never repeated. ‘I'wenty- five students re- 
sponded to their names, and as each quintet 
was completed, they were introduced to one of 
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the bodies, and informed that they might prepare 
to divide it as they saw fit. 

For the purpose of anatomical investigation, a 
body consists of five parts, as follows: head, right 
arm, left arm, right leg, left leg, and each ex- 
tremity is supposed to include its proportional 
part of the trunk or body. This division, how- 
ever, is an imaginary one, as the body is not actu- 
ally divided, but each student confines his atten- 
tion to the part assigned him. 

To our mutual pleasure my friend and myself 
were soon grouped, with three other young inves- 
tigators, around the body of a young woman of 
perhaps nineteen years of age. It was some time 
before anyone spoke. Her individuality seemed 
to protest against our presence, and we felt as if 
we ought to apologize to the mute object for our 
rude intentions. 

How shall we divide the body? Following a 
biblical suggestion, we decided to cast lots, and 
five slips of paper were soon prepared, which read 
as follows: Head, R. A., L. A., R. L., L. L. They 
were put into a hat, and we each drew a piece of 
paper. My friend drew the head, and I the left 
arm. 

As it was then quite late, the students rapidly 
went to their homes, and, according to a previous 
agreement, we remained alone with the dead. 

For some time neither spoke. We were charmed 
by the strange spectacle, and awed by the weird 
surroundings. My friend, whose name was Henry, 
broke the silence. His voice seemed an echo from 
the dead, and startled me visibly. 

Said he, ‘‘She was a pretty woman.” 

I answered, ‘‘ Yes,” and we fell to dreaming 
again. I was speculating upon the problem of 
life and the mystery of death, and by degrees the 
room seemed to grow darker and more uncanny, 
and we had to talk to keep from being fright- 
ened. 

I asked him if he knew what were the absolute 
physical signs of death. 

Ordinarily, when the death agony comes, its 
evidences are pronounced and unmistakable ; but 
we have undoubted proof that many persons have 
been buried alive, and it was the terrible possibil- 
ity that we might be at that moment in the pres- 
ence of actual life masquerading in the cerements 
of the dead that prompted my question. As his 
father was one of the noted physicians of the 
South, I felt sure of an intelligent and compre- 
hensive answer. 

Said he: ‘‘ There several noted tests of 
‘death, with which a negative result would con- 
-clusively indicate of soul and 
body. We know that a strong electrical current 
will cause contraction of certain muscles of the 
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body even after death, but this startling effect 
can be produced only within about five hours 
after death. Granted that well-marked muscular 
contractions are produced after the body has 
passed this period of time, the evidence would 
strongly indicate the presence of the vital element 
called life. If, added to this, we find, after tying 
a string tightly around one of the fingers of the 
suspected person, that a change of color appears 
in the part beyond the ligature, we have unmis- 
takable evidence of blood circulation. We should 
then presume, by putting the tip of one of the 
fingers in our ear, to be able to detect that pecul- 
iar rustling sound which is caused by the flow of 
blood through the fine network of vessels in the 
end of the finger; then, after thoroughly electri- 
fying the body, we should expect to get evidences 
of faint respiration by holding a mirror over the 
feet” 

During this interesting explanation I had been 
unconsciously toying with a plain gold ring which 
was on the third finger of our beautiful subject’s 
left hand, and mechanically endeavored to re- 
move it from the finger. Meeting with unex- 
pected resistance, I applied considerable force to 
it, and drew my friend’s attention to my efforts. 
Together, we endeavored to remove the ring, 
which resisted our combined strength. We suc- 
ceeded in getting it as far as the middle joint of 
the finger, but it would not pass over. 

Our curiosity was now aroused, as the ring was 
lodged tightly and would not move either way, 
although we redoubled our efforts. 

All at once we were struck with the most re- 
markable and significant appearance of the end 
of the finger. Jt was visibly darker than the 
others! MWorrified, we gazed into each other’s 
blanched faces. The truth gradually dawned 
upon our thoroughly frightened minds. We had 
unconsciously applied the test of ligating the fin- 
ger, and the pressure of the ring had arrested the 
feeble current of vitality which was sluggishly 
coursing through the pallid member. 

A thousand wild fancies struggled through our 
brain. What should we do? We were speech- 
less with amazement. 

At last we began to think, and to think was to 
act. In the first place, we must get her out of 
the dissecting room. But where shall we take 
her? Suppose we remove her to a hotel and 
fail to restore her to life, we shall be the latigh- 
ingstock of the whole city. 

So we decided upon a plan, which, if a success, 
would not compromise the young lady, and if we 
failed to resuscitate her, we could cover our failure 
at least in oblivion. In short, we decided to take 


the body to our boardinghouse, making our land- 
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lady—a motherly, kind-hearted woman—our con- 
fidant, and there use our best efforts to bring the 
unfortunate young lady back to life. 

But how to get her out of the dissecting room 
without detection was the next question. I cau- 
tiously stole out and reconnoitred the premises. 
It was nearly one o’clock, and the janitor of the 
building had retired for the night, trusting to 
the spring lock on the door and the dreary occu- 
pants inside to keep out intruders. We then de- 
cided that I should go for a hack, and my friend 
would repair hastily to our home, on Allen Street, 
to acquaint our landlady with the facts of the 
case, and to procure a suit of his clothing, with 
which he returned to the college. I had already 
arrived with a closed hack, and together we hur- 
riedly dressed our fair patient. 

The sleepy driver of the coach had been told 


that we wanted his aid in carrying home an un- 


fortunate comrade who had imbibed too freely of 
champagne, so that when we arrived at the side 
of the carriage, supporting the limp form of our 
supposed comrade, he was readily deceived. We 
drove hurriedly to the house, and met with no 
mishap. 

The room was already prepared for the strange 
guest, and our landlady was on the tiptoe of curi- 
ous expectancy as we carried our burden up- 
stairs. 

We soon had her comfortably extended in bed, 
and she had as yet shown no sign of life, save 
that the finger was perceptibly growing darker. 

Fortunately, I had a strong galvanic battery in 
my room, and we at once set to work in a most 
assiduous manner. The muscles of the arm re- 
sponded readily to the electrical current, and we 
at once commenced stimulating the nerve centres 
of the heart and lungs. 

At last, after what seemed an interminably 
long time, we were rewarded by a faint change of 
color in the face of our patient, and finally a long- 
drawn suspirous breath or sigh escaped her. 

Kagerly we waited for more pronounced evi- 
dences of success, and when the long, lustrous 
eyelashes were slightly raised, disclosing eyes of 
heavenly blue, our cup of happiness was over- 
flowing. 

We turned hot brandy and water down her 
throat, and in our eagerness nearly choked the 
poor thing. This accident, however, proved of 
great value, for it caused a violent attack of 
coughing, and enabled her fully to inflate her 
lungs. 

She partly raised up in bed, and looking wildly 
around, exclaimed : ‘* Where am I ?” 

Bidding her lie down, we endeavored to quiet 
her, telling her not to speak until she was fully 


recovered. Leaving her with the landlady, we 
then went to our room. 

The next morning, as we expected, everything 
was in confusion at the college. Such a thing as 
the mysterious disappearance of a subject from 
the dissecting room was unheard of in the annals 
of the medical school. By keeping quiet we knew 
that no suspicion would fasten upon us, and we 
had absolute faith in our landlady. Another body 
was speedily procured, and after the usual nine 
days’ wonder the occurrence was rapidly for- 
gotten. 





CHAPTER II, 


THE morning following our strange adventure 
in the dissecting room we called upon the young 
lady whom we had so fortunately rescued from 
death. She was still weak and pale. Being en- 
tirely ignorant of her name and antecedents, we 
at once questioned her as to where she desired to 
be taken and whom we should summon to her 
assistance. 

As the landlady was present, she was requested 
by our patient to leave the room, and when we 
three were alone she spoke substantially as fol- 
lows : 

‘Kindest of friends, I owe my life to your ef- 
forts, and I know that I can trust you with my 
story. It must be kept sacred by you both. My 
mother died when I was quite young, and my 
father about two years ago. I have but one rela- 
tive, a brother, whose name is Gerald. He was 
always what is called a little wild, and was ex- 
pelled from college for an affair which was almost 
a crime, and the exposure and consequent dis- 
grace hastened my father’s death. Gerald went 
abroad immediately after his college escapade, 
and we heard from him but rarely. After my 
father’s death he returned, and when the con- 
tents of the will were made known to him he 
seemed very angry, and made threats of con- 
testing it. By the terms of the will the prop- 
erty was left to me entirely, with the proviso that 
Gerald was to receive one thousand Uollars yearly 
until his death. In the event of my death with- 
out issue the property was to revert to Gerald or 
his heirs. 

‘‘ [repeatedly assured Gerald that I would gladly 
share with him, but that by the provision of the 
will it was impossible. By degrees, however, he 
appeared to become pacified, and after the first 
year of our mourning was over entered again into 
society, and was to all appearances quite happy. 

‘* He took a great interest in everything pertain- 
ing to mesmerism, mind reading, ete., and once 
told me that he had made some surprising discov- 
eries during his residence abroad. He would often 
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at our little evening parties astonish us with ex- 
hibitions which certainly appeared supernatural. 
On these occasions I was generally his subject, 
and he could make me do anything he desired. 
At one time he put me in a trancelike condition, 
from which he had some difficulty in awakening 
me. He did not perform this experiment again 
in public, but on the plea that he was writing a 
book upon the subject readily induced me to aid 
him in his investigations. 

‘* As he was very secretive, I could learn but lit- 
tle of the nature of his researches, but now the 
whole thing is clear—yes, too clear to my mind.” 

At this moment, overcome by her terrible recol- 
lections, she fainted away, and was resuscitated 
with considerable difficulty. 

On the following day she resumed her strange 
narrative, in which-we took the deepest interest. 

‘‘These experiments,” she continued, ‘‘ were 
kept up for several months, during which time 
I felt myself being slowly drawn under some sub- 
tle influence over which I had no control. For 
days at a time I would be confined to my room, 
during which period Gerald would allow no one 
to see me; and when the spell was broken I 
would have no lively recollection of what had 
transpired. 

‘*My general health was good, however, and 
my brother assured me one day that his book was 
nearly finished, and that he had but one more 
test to make. This he said would be of quite « 
different nature from any of those which had 
preceded, and I readily assented upon his positive 
assurance that it involved no danger. 

‘“‘One evening, after I had retired to my 
apartment, he announced that he was ready 
for the experiment. He directed me to gaze 
intently at the moon, which was shining in full 
brilliancy through my window. This did not 
surprise me, as the previous experiments had 
been conducted on a similar plan. After looking 
at the moon for a few moments, I seemed to lose 
my identity, and was aware that my brother was 
making rapid passes over my forehead. I then 
seemed to be lifted out of myself, so to speak, 
and was aware that I had ceased to breathe. My 
eyelids were gently closed by Gerald, and I could 
distinctly hear his labored breathing. He bent 
over me, felt of my pulse, placed his ear to my 
heart, and said, in a voice that seemed a mile 
away, ‘Success at last.’ 

‘‘Remember that at this time I was perfectly 
conscious, but utterly powerless to use a single 
muscle. Gerald remained in the room all night, 


occasionally bending over me and noting my con- 
dition. 


‘“‘The next morning he went away, and soon 
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returned with a physician whose voice was un- 
familiar to me, and who examined me. ‘ Yes,’ 
said he, ‘she has been dead some hours.’ 

**Gerald requested him to write a death cer- 
tificate, and he did so in my presence, stating 
that the apparent cause of death was paralysis 
of the heart. 

**Until this time I had no idea of Gerald’s real 
intentions ; but when the physician stated that 
decomposition would rapidly follow, and advised 
an early burial, the truth in its horrible entirety 
burst upon my brain, and I made almost super- 
human efforts to shriek, to arise, to move my 
arms—anything ; but no, I could not even cause 
a tremor of an eyelid ; the terrible consciousness 
that I was to be buried alive was mine, and I dis- 
tinctly remember the minutest details of the 
funeral, which was private, and can almost hear 
the thud of the earth which beat a death knell 
upon my coffin. 

** At this time I probably lost consciousness, 
for the next thing that I remember was being 
lifted out of the coffin, placed in a wagon and 
driven a long distance over a rough road. My 
mind was now full of wonderment. Had Gerald 
relented ? My fervent hopes in this direction, 
however, were soon dissipated. The wagon stop- 
ped, and I distinctly heard my body sold by my 
captors for twenty-five dollars! I was then 
carried into a damp, cold place, and left there 
alone. 

‘* After what seemed a long time I heard sev- 
eral persons come into my latest resting place, 
and then was made aware of the nature of my 
locality by the conversation of the students who 
gathered around me. I was in a dissecting room ! 
I was to be cut up! Oh, God! You can imagine 
something of the terror of my situation when I 
heard you casting lots over my body. 

‘*But when you began to talk about the signs 
of death a ray of hope came to my relief; and 
when you (pointing at me) took hold of my ring, 
my poor mother’s wedding ring, I felt that she 
was guiding you then. And—vwell, you know the 
rest, and that I can never prove my gratitude to 
you both for all you have done and may yet do 
for me. I have no other friends on earth, and I 
will be guided in my actions by you, with but one 
reservation, which I must insist upon. I am sup- 
posed by my friends to be dead. In order to keep 
my brother’s terrible crime from becoming known, 
I must forever leave this part of the country, and 
can never see his face again.” 

She sank back upon her pillow, completely ex- 
hausted by her exertions. Giving her a stimu- 
lating cordial, we withdrew, after warmly prom- 
ising to obey her in every particular, but with 
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assurances to secure for her at least a modicum 
of justice. 

Going to our room, we talked over this wonder- 
ful affair, and almost regretted that we had prom- 
ised the immunity of the law to the villain Gerald. 
We decided, however, to visit him, as we knew 
his name and residence. ‘Taking a train, we were 
soon ushered into a magnificent drawing room, 
and on asking to see the gentleman of whom we 
were in search, we were iaformed by the servant 
that he had gone abroad the second day after the 
funeral of his sister. Procuring his address, we 
returned home and wrote him a letter, of which. 
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secured. Your sister will not prosecute you if you com- 
ply with these demands, and desires to hold no inter- 
view with you, with which request we feel sure you will 
readily comply. She will then leave New England, and 
endeavor to find among new scenes and friends another 
life in which she can in a measure forget the past.” 


Giving him our address, we mailed the letter 
and papers, and anxiously awaited a reply to the 
missive. 

Our patient rapidly grew stronger, and being 
provided with suitable raiment through the kindly 
offices of our landlady, she was soon able to ride 
out in a closed carriage daily, carefully avoiding 









THE ISLAND OF MACKINAC.—SITE OF FORT HOLMES.— SEE PAGE 456. 


as nearly as I can recollect, the following is a 
copy : 

‘Dear Str: We mail you with this letter copies of re- 
eent newspapers, in which you will find the account of the 
strange disappearance of a young lady from the dissecting 
room of a local medical college. This young lady was, or, 
rather, is, your sister, whom you supposed to be buried alive 
by the side of your parents. She was stolen from the 
grave, sold to the medical college, and resuscitated by our- 
selves, and is at present under our care. She has consti- 
tuted us her protectors, and we can assure you personal 
safety only upon your prompt compliance with the follow- 
ing conditions, namely: You are to return to this country 
immediately, place the property on sale, and realize as 
reuch cash as possible from the estate. You are then to 
give us, in your sister’s name, three-fourths of the sum 


the possibility of recognition by former friends, 
who believed her dead. ’ 

In less than three weeks we received a note 
from Gerald, stating that he would be in the city 
on the following afternoon, barring accidents. 

We thought best for certain reasons to procure 
a note from his sister addressed to him, and shi 
immediately penned the following : 

‘‘ GeraLp: This will be handed you by the only friends 
I have on earth. I hardly know what to write you. I 
was conscious of all that transpired during the time when 
I was supposed to be dead, and heard your expression of 
relief when you were assured of the success of your last 
experiment. Oh, Gerald, how could you do it? You are 
my only living relative, and when the weary years to come 
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have tempered, as I pray God they may, my fearful recol- 
lections of the past, I trust to be able to forgive you, but 
I cannot now. Your sister, MarGARET.” 


Armed with this letter, we repaired at the ap- 
pointed time to the hotel designated by Gerald. 
Upon inquiry we were shown to a private parlor, 
and there, pacing back and forth in the room, 
was the object of our visit. We handed him the 
addressed note. Hastily tearing it apart with 
trembling hands, he hurriedly ran over its con- 
tents. Turning to us, he said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I 
accept your terms, and will do even more. My 
lawyer is in waiting, and I am prepared to convey 
to you in trust for my sister the whole estate. 
There are a few thousand dollars in the bank, 
and with this sum I intend leaving the country, 
never to return. 

As we were intensely anxious to learn more of 
the strange power which he possessed over his 
sister, we questioned him upon the subject. 

At first he declined to talk about it, but finally 
stated that while abroad he became acquainted 
with a German professor, named Heidenhain, 
who taught him the principles of mesmerism, or 
what is now denominated hypnotism. He took « 
great interest in the subject, and was directed by 
his tutor, a Professor Charcot, of Paris, where 
he continued his investigations. 

On arriving home, after the death of his father, 
he was greatly disappointed in finding that he 
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was practically disinherited, but never meditated 
evil intentions toward his sister until he discov- 
ered, accidentally, that he possessed the power of 
mesmerizing her, and then the thought grew 
upon him that he could in this manner attain 
his end. 

The valuable estate was duly and legally made 
over to us jointly and severally, “for the sum of 
one dollar, and valuable considerations,” I believe 
the deed stated. The business was soon settled, 
we bade Gerald good-by, and I have never seen 
or heard from him since. 

The rest of the story is soon told—the estate 
was disposed of for the sum of one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, and with this modest for- 
tune Miss Margaret, at the earnest solicitation of 
my friend, concluded to visit his family, in 
Georgia, and, if mutually agreeable to both par- 
ties, to make her home with them. 

Accompanied by her maid, she performed the 
journey and arrived safely. After a short time 
we ceased discussing the affair. 

Margaret was happy in her new home, and ina 
few months I had almost forgotten her. We went 
through our three years’ course at the medical 
college, graduated, had a parting dinner, and 
with moisture in our eyes said farewell. 

About two years later I received a paper, ad- 
dressed in writing which seemed strangely famil- 
iar. It contained the wedding notice of my two 
Southern friends. 
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IT is announced from Washington that the Col- 
orado Desert, a great part of which has been mys- 
teriously transformed within the last few weeks 
into an inland sea, is shortly to be explored by 
the government. The Department of Agricult- 
ure has been devoting much attention to investi- 
gating the waste regions of the United States, 
with a view to finding out what things, animal 
and vegetable, live in them. 

Two vears ago the so-called Painted Desert of 
Arizona was the object of inquiry, and, in addi- 
tion to zoological and botanical specimens for en- 
riching collections, vivid pictures were brought 
back of that red expanse of heat and barrenness, 
with its scattered cliffs of rainbow hues, topped 
by heaps of fossil wood, and its sandstorms threat- 
ening the luckless traveler with their towering 
columns of whirling sand dancing over the bound- 
less plain. 

Not less weird are the descriptions sent by the 
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recent expedition to Death Valley, in California, 
respecting scenes and experiences in that strange 
alkali sink, But even Death Valley is nothing, 
as to heat and picturesqueness, when compared 
with the Colorado Desert, which was the original 
Jornado del Muerto, or Valley of Death, of the 
Mexicans. 

This extraordinary region is 200 miles south 
of the so-called Death Valley in almost a straight 
line, being that much nearer the equator, and is 
a considerably deeper hole. [t covers 9,000 square 
miles, and more than a quarter of this area, a 
space of 100 miles long by an average width of 
25 miles, is below the level of the ocean. In some 
parts its bottom is 230 feet below tide water. 

Reliable authorities assert that it is the most 
intensely hot spot on the face of the earth ; the 
Sahara is nowhere compared with it. Its surface 


may fairly be said to be strewn with the bones of 
human beings who have lost their lives there. 
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Expedition after expedition has been lost in at- 
tempts to cross it. 

Professor Gilbert Thompson, of the Geolog- 
ical Survey, mentions an occasion some years ago 
when a railway train on which he was a passen- 
ger broke down in the Colorado Desert. By good 
luck the nearest station was only three-quarters 
of a mile away, and a number of people started 
out to walk the distance over the ties. Before 
reaching their destination twelve of them were 
struck down by the heat, so that a rescuing party 
had to be sent out for them. The thermometer 
stood at 126° in the shade. 

The explorer who is bold enough to venture 
into this region of despair for purposes of in- 
vestigation is struck, to begin with, with the 
weirdness of finding himself walking on what 
was once the bed of the ocean, hundreds of feet 
lower down than Neptune’s waves are flowing a 
few miles away. He knows that this branch of 
the sea subsequently became an inland lake, and 
it is with interest that he looks upon the shores 
of what was erstwhile a mighty body of water. 

A great shallow lake it was ages ago, and the 
rocky banks which inclosed it still remain—cliffs 
of imperishable stone, with the ancient water 
marks still upon them. When water was there 
the lime which it contained was deposited upon 
the rocky shores gradually for thousands of years, 
so that now the cliffs are coated with it three feet 
thick in many parts, and one is thus enabled to 
observe just how high this strange inland reser- 
voir threw its waves in times gone by. 

Its bed to-day may well afford a study to the 
seeker after marvels, as well as to the geologist. 
It is a desert wonderland. Imagine a plain of 
clay, monotonously level, relieved here and there 
by hills of sand built in beautifully wavelike out- 
lines. These hills are not stationary ; they travel 
constantly, though slowly, journeying over the 
plain as the winds direct. 

The sand of which they are composed is not 
like ordinary sand at all, but of a nature mar- 
velous. Most of the grains are transparent ; 
others are translucent, while many are of rain- 
bow hues, being, in fact, small gems of red car- 
nelian, green chrysolite, and vari-colored garnet. 

Composed of these strangely wrought materials, 
the sand hills look like great snow drifts, with here 
and there a gleam of color. Continually they give 
forth a rustling sound, as the tiny spheres are 
shifted by the winds, slowly rolling onward. 

The atmosphere of the desert is so clear, owing 
to the absence of moisture, that small objects, at 
a great distance, seem close at hand. All sorts 
of illusions deceive the eye. A man far away on 
the plain assumes gigantic stature. Ranges of 
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hills take on wonderful effects of color—rose, 
violet and yellow. The phenomenon of the 
mirage is developed on a gigantic scale. Mount- 
ains below the horizon rise into view, and vast 
lakes of clear water invite the traveler to turn 
aside for refreshment. 

Everybody knows, without looking at the map, 
how Lower California runs south from the Pa- 
cific Coast like a sort of tail, separated from the 
United States—for it is a part of Mexico, as some 
people are not aware—by a long arm of the sea 
called the Gulf of California. 

Once upon a time the gulf extended in a north- 
ward direction 300 miles beyond its present in- 
land limit. Into this northerly extension the 
great Colorado River emptied millions of tons 
of detritus annually, until the deposit accumu- 
lated in quantity sufficient to shut off the upper 
part of the gulf, which was thus transformed into 
a lake. To begin with, of course, it was a salt 
lake, but it gradually became fresh through the 
influx of water from the Colorado. Thereupon 
fresh-water fishes, mollusks, and other creatures 
not of the brine, were developed in it, and in this 
way it happens that the dry bottom to-day is cov- 
ered with their fossil remains. 

However, the Colorado, like other rivers, has 
been steadily diminishing in volume as centuries 
have gone by, so that its supply of water was at 
length cut off from the lake—only dry channels 
remaining where once torrents flowed. One of 
these old channels still bears the name of New 
River. 

Within the memory or tradition of man there 
has been no flow worth mentioning through this 
New River, but in 1853 a geologist, Professor 
William G. Blake, attached to a party of United 
States engineers, which first explored the region, 
said in his report that the desert would again be- 
come a lake for a time if there should be an un- 
usual rising of the Colorado. This is exactly 
what has taken place within the last few weeks. 

A large tributary to the Colorado, called the 
Gila River, has been affected by such a flood as 
has never been heard of there before. Conse- 
quently, the Colorado, augmented in volume by 
this swollen stream, has poured a portion of its 
overflow through the New River channel, and the 
ancient lake bed has become inundated. Neces- 
sarily the water will soon dry up. 

This astonishing waste will be visited by a gov- 
ernment expedition for the same purpose as that 
which has inspired explorations by similar parties 
in the Painted Desert and in Death Valley. The 
chief object in view will be to secure specimens of 
everything animal and vegetable that grows and 
lives in the region. 
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MACKINAC VILLAGE. 


THE ISLAND 


I. 


“In the straights of Mackinac, 
In the clear pellucid wave, 
Sitting like an emerald gem, 
Is the rock-girt fairy isle. 


Round its bold and craggy shore 
Sweep the billows far and wide, 
With a gentle, sinuous swell, 
And the moan of distant seas. 


- 


Blue its waters, blue its sky, 

Soft the west wind from afar 
Moving o’er the scented grass, 
And the myriad fragrant flowers.” 


So sang, or were supposed to sing, the plaint- 
ive voices of the Indian spirits, and so might we 
sing to-day, for nowhere on this continent could 
we find a spot more exquisitely and unconvention- 
ally picturesque than the Island of Mackinac, or 
one where every square foot of ground is so inti- 
mately associated with some historical incident or 
detail. Rising abruptly. in the straits near the 
clear and tranquil waters of Lake Huron, its jut- 
ting crags .and soaring pines showing darkly 
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against the sky, the approach to the island is 
at once beautiful and imposing. One drinks in 
with a conscious eagerness the bracing atmos- 
phere, pierced with brightness, and invigorating 
as a subtle stimulant. In. this northern latitude 
everything is glad and pure and golden. The 
little straggling settlement that nestles securely 
at the foot of the sharp bluffs in the foreground 
looks from a distance like a child’s toy village, 
and the small, primitive, white-painted struct- 
ures appear to welcome the visitor with the ob- 
scure traditions of a bygone age. But the instant 
one actually steps upon the soil all thisdis changed, 
as if by a wizard’s wand, to give way to a nine- 
teenth-century progress that is, if anything, a 
trifle too modern in many respects. Yet even so, 
how great a relief it is to turn from the unpre- 
possessing and far-stretching vistas of lumber 
yards that throughout Michigan form the chief 
part of the landscape, to a prospect whose prin- 
cipal attributes are vivid color and an inspiring 
symmetry! Mackinac is one of those rare exam- 
ples of perfect harmony and beauty which oc- 
casionally spring mysteriously into shape amidst 
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a vast, uncompromising and utterly hopeless ug- 
liness. 

One is tempted to believe that a grain of truth 
lies in the romantic Indian legend to the effect 
that Mackinac rose from the waters during the 
night by command of the Gitche Manitou, and 
greeted in vaporous tints and tall elevations the 
savage tribes then dwelling in St. Ignace, and 
that, mistaking the apparition for a gigantic 
turtle, they named it accordingly Mishimikinac, 





‘* GITCHE MANITOU.” 


transposed later by the French into Michilimacki- 
nac, both words signifying ‘‘ big turtle.” 


‘And slowly, softly the rounded back, 
Emerging, meets the eye, 
Till all of Mishini-makinac 
Lies basking ‘neath the sky. 


“He floats, a mammoth in turtle shape, 
An o’erturned bowl the back, 
The dragging tail a fleshy cape, 
The jowl a headland black.” 


ISLAND OF MACKINAC. 
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The former abode of the Gitche Manitou is still 
supposed to exist, and to this day the Indians and 
half-breeds in the neighborhood declare that the 
gleaming lights of the turtle sprites can be seen 
at night shimmering and flying hither and thither 
in the woods like ignes fatui. 

But before we enter upon these poctic fancies 
that belong solely to the past, let us consider 
Mackinac as it stands now, and as it appeals to the 
civilized observer. It has already been said that 
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the village contains much that 
is excessively modern. ‘There 
are the ordinary number of 
shops, the campaign banners 
waving across Main Street, and 
the typical “country store ” 
where everything can be bought, 
from a’ spool of thread to the 
latest sensational novel. In ad- 
dition, there are plenty of so- 
called side shows during the 
summer months, -a dime mu- 
seum where a ‘‘ real mermaid ” 
is on exhibition ; and last, but 
not least, a much-bedecked 
merry-go-round where usually a curly dog sits in 
solitary and solemn state upon a fierce-looking 
Assyrian lion, and is whisked briskly round to 
the accompaniment of a barrel organ. And then 
the chariots ! 

It is perhaps necessary to explain that in Mack- 
inac parlance every conveyance on wheels and 
drawn by horses is called a chariot. You find 
hotel chariots, livery-stable chariots and private 
chariots. It is true, they in no way suggest the 
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historic splendors of the Roman hippodrome, or 
even the recent exciting performances at the 
circus. But they are often resplendent with green 
and gold, and they are always comfortable, which 
it is safe to say the ancient ones were not. 


Il. 


LEAVING the hotel on a glorious July morning 
with the temperature at 65°, I set out for a pro- 
longed tour of the island. The rolling piece of 
land through which the road winds in serpentine 
curves to the village is bordered on each side by 
fields where and are at pasture. 
There is a freshness in the air as keen as a knife 
blade, and at the same time a genial mildness. 
The first thing that strikes a stranger in Mack- 
inac is the marked contrasts that present them- 
selves concerning the people that live there. My 
attention was first drawn to a ramshackle wooden 
balcony overlooking the dusty thoroughfare where 
a group of Indians, wrapped in blankets and 
smoking long pipes, sat in rigid silence like so 
many effigies. A little farther on I passed a row 
of birch-bark cottages—queer structures, that one 
might suppose would be into scattered 
fragments by the sharp gusts of wind that often 
come in tempestuous blasts across the lake. A 
glance within revealed tiny rooms scrupulously 
neat, and displaying the elements of comfort. 
About these houses were several half-breeds idling 
in the sun, their strongly accentuated features ex- 
pressive of a stolid complacency. Finally I reached 
a colony of French Canadians, that compose half 
the population of the place. Some women, slight 
of figure and with thin, dark faces, were hang- 
ing out clothes to dry, and chattering volubly in 
their almost incomprehensible patois. ‘* C’est la 
blanch’sage d’ la créature qu’était ici l'année 
passée !” cried one, shrilly, to the other. The word 
créature is applied, I learned later, to anytHing 
that wears a petticoat, whether the wearer be of 
high or low degree. 

Mingled with these characteristic personalities 
were officers and soldiers from the fort and a 
generous sprinkling of plain American citizens. 
Along the street a line of booths made patches of 
color with Indian curiosities—miniature canoes, 
bows and arrows, boxes manufactured of sweet- 
scented grass, and embroidered moccasins. Down 
by the dock an Oriental bazaar, fairly glittering 
with cheap jewelry and gilded vials of attar of 
roses, appeared unexpectedly round a corner, as 
if it had dropped there by accident. A man in 
a Turkish costume and wearing a dirty fez bewed 
and smirked behind the counter. Purely out of 
curiosity I inquired where he came from. ‘‘ From 
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Jerusalem, lady,” he answered, phlegmatically, 
and in accents intensely Hibernian. 

The street was filled with vehicles and pedes- 
trians. The chariot drivers and the hotel runners 
kept up a stream of comment and criticism. A 
crowd of men, women and children besieged the 
door of the post office, clamoring for the mail. 
Around the long wharf lay the lake steamers, and 
farther away, resting placidly on the water, were 
yachts at anchor ; fishing smacks bound for, or 
returning from, Les Cheneaux Islands; little ves- 
sels that ply between Mackinac and Sault Ste. 
Marie or St. Ignace, and Canadian ships—all 
glowing in the double radiance of lake and sky, 
their flags fluttering gayly in the scintillant 
breeze. There is a charming restfulness about 
the scene, and a simplicity that attracts, in spite 
of its provincialism. 


Ill. 

THE fort starts boldly up in the rear of the 
village, its limestone walls forming a band of 
dazzling, sun-illumined white against the som- 
bre background of green that covers the slope. 
I shaded my eyes to look at the old stone quar- 
ters; then, yielding to an irresistible impulse, I 
climbed the seemingly interminable staircase that 
leads to the entrance. The garrison inclosure is 
a model of trim neatness, although the antiquity 
of its principal buildings is evident. The bar- 
racks, after the manner of their kind, make no 
pretense toward estheticism ; and the old stone 
quarters themselves are significant of a grim and 
solid ungainliness. I had been told that a fine 
view was to be obtained from the narrow veranda 
behind them, so I advanced courageously to the 
low, prisonlike door, and asked if I might come 
in. This particular portion of the stone quarters 
happened to be oceupied by a dapper lieutenant, 
who very politely invited me to step out upon the 
haleony. Truly the spectacle was marvelous ! 
Directly in front of us lay Round Island, where 
a village of some sort once existed, but where 
naught is left except an ancient Indian burying 
ground. A small circular mound is this island— 
a forest of odorous pines and slender beeches, 
clearly outlined against the blue. To the left 
was Bois Blane Island, dim and shadowy, and 
partly enveloped in a pearly haze; and encom- 
passing everything was the rippling wonder of 
the water, shining palest green and deepest pur- 
ple, with the azure glory of the sky above. 

Fort Mackinac is an exceedingly interesting 
landmark to the casual visitor as well as to the 
student of history. The flags of three nations 
have floated at different periods from its ram- 
parts: first the French, then the British, and 
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eventually the stars and stripes. Fort Holmes, 
which was built in 1812, while the British had 
possession of the island, was subsequently re- 
moved by the Americans, and the original site is 
at present used merely as an observatory. From 
the platform erected there, and commanding an 
extensive view at an elevation of 336 feet above the 
level of the surrounding water, you face Mack- 
inaw City and the distant mouth of the St. Mary’s 
River. 


IV. 

ONE of the most important points of interest 
Mackinac offers to the stranger is the head- 
quarters of the old American Fur Company built 
by John Jacob Astor in 1809. The house, a long, 
rambling establishment with dingy, low-ceilinged 
corridors, and an exterior continually fresh from 
the barbarous brush of the kalsominer, is em- 
ployed now as a dwelling. Within these rooms 
the nucleus of the Astor millions was formed and 
gradually assumed colossal proportions; and the 
name of John Jacob is as familiar a household 
word on the island as is that of Father Mar- 
quette. 

Jacques Marquette, a French Jesuit priest and 
the renowned explorer of the Mississippi, was un- 
doubtedly the first white man to visit the island, 
where he started an Indian mission. The precise 
location of his chapel is not known, but there is 
reason to believe that it stood in close proximity 
to the Huron fort, or palisaded village, built in 
1672, and later destroyed by fire. The grave of 
Father Marquette was unknown until the year 
1877, when it was discovered in St. Ignace by the 
Rev. Father Jacker, a Catholic priest. 

Despite the fact that more than 200 years have 
elapsed since the death of Marquette, the village 
of Mackinac is replete with hallowed memories 
concerning him. His name is always spoken with 
a reverential admiration. ‘To these simple people 
he stands in the light of a hero, representing all 
that is lofty in character, and all that is brave and 
exalted in discipline. He will remain forever to 
them a salient example of generous self-sacrifice 
and voluntary hardship in the interest of a noble 
cause. 

In my ramble I came presently upon the modest 
cottage of the village priest, or ‘‘ M’sieu I’ Curé,” 
as he is called by most of his parishioners. M’sieu 
lV Curé was in his small and wholly unpretending 
garden, picking cabbage roses and daisies. Al- 
though his face was bronzed by exposure to the 
wind and sun, it was comparatively an easy matter 
to recognize him- as an Italian who might have 
strolled half an hour ago along the Chiaia. He 
addressed me first in broken English, then in 
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French, and, finally, in his native Neapolitan : 
‘* Madame would like to see the precious relics of 
Padre Marquette ? Ma certo—con piacere (with 
pleasure).” 

Depositing his bouquets in the house, and tak- 
ing down an immense key that hung in the entry 
beside great bunches of red and white rosaries, 
he gathered up his trailing sowtane and trudged 
obligingly across the street to the church, I fol- 
lowing. We entered the dusky sanctuary, the 
priest pausing to dip his fingers in the holy-water 
basin, and to kneel before the altar. Then we 
passed into the full light of the sacristy, where 
M’sieu |’ Curé got down on the bare floor and un- 
locked a drawer of a huge oaken chest that ex- 
haled a musty odor. 

‘* Eeco, signora mia,” he said, gently, and I saw 
a pile of vestments gorgeous with gold embroid- 
ery, an ancient crucifix, some glistening altar 
cloths, two or three old paintings, a broken chal- 
ice, and a couple of antique missals. The priest 
pressed the crucifix to his lips before restoring it 
to the chest. ‘‘He was a good man, il Padre 
Marquette. Un’ anima grandissima (a great 
soul),” he remarked, in his soft Italian. And after 
IT had thanked him he went quietly back to his 
garden and the roses, while I walked beyond the 
limits of the village with its strangely diversified 
souvenirs and suggestions, past the fort enshrined 
with memories of war and peace, and onward into 
the very heart of the island. 


7%. 

Henk, at last, is a beauty rhythmic and sublime. 
Through the extended avenues of pines and ma- 
ples the sunshine falls like handfuls of gold reck- 
lessly thrown by a spendthrift, and the sky pene- 
trates the foliage at intervals in multiform spots 
of ultramarine. The aif breathes a host of Jong- 
forgotten legends. One almost expects to see a 
procession of Indian phantoms gliding about, and 
weird spectral forms emerge suddenly from the 
eaves and rocks. Ata bend in the path Arch Rock 
bursts into view with a majestic abruptness. I 
have seldom seen anything in nature so com- 
pletely beautiful as this superb arch framed in 
verdure, and admitting through its vast domelike 
vault the sparkling vista of the lake, striated in 
broad belts of violet, and tenderly iridescent. 

At the peaked mass of stone called Sugar Loaf 
one pauses, lost in contemplative wonder. This 
towering spire of rock in the midst of a forest of 
shrubbery is certainly a unique sight, with its 
gaping cavity in one side and thick tufts of cedar 
sprouting upon the surface in irregular luxuri- 
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TABLET ON FATHER MARQUETTE’S MONUMENT, 
AT 8ST. IGNACE. 

In this portion of the wood the pungent smell 
of the pines fills the wind and accosts you with a 
fragrant caress, although a chill moisture creeps 
up from the earth. Even 
in the densest brushwood, 
however, the sun-colored 
points of light tremble among 
the leaves, and the ether 
above is radiantly blue. 
There is of course an Indian 
tradition, or myth, connected 
with each particular part of 
the island. Lover’s Leap is 
a dangerous precipice, with a 
long and pathetic tale attach- 
ed to it; and ‘ Robinson’s 
Folly ” is supposed to be the 
place where a foolish and 
sentimental man lost his life 
in the mad pursuit of a spirit 

‘maiden, a species of sylvan 


lworetei. 
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An odd spot is Skull Cave ; but, unfortunately 
for those who admire the horrible and the blood- 
curdling, the ghastly remains of dead-and-gone 
red men, which gave the piace its grisly name, 
have been removed, and it now contains nothing 
except stones and dirt. 

The old British Landing is merely a wide 
sweep of pebbly beach at the western extremity 
of the island, which, by the way, measures three 
miles in length and very nearly a mile and a half 
in breadth. All the ground outside the village 
and the fort was converted, by Act of Congress, 
into a national park in 1873. 


VI. 

From the hotel veranda the picture reminds 
one of an Italian sea and sky. ‘The intense sap- 
phire of the cloudless heaven, and the deep- 
tinted water, ever varying, and with its stripes 
of pronounced opaque color, produce an ensem- 
ble that a painter could not copy without being 
accused of violating most flagrantly the laws of 
natural phenomena. Nevertheless, it is all here 
a delicate emerald, foam-lashed along the shore ; 
and beyond, the azure and the lilac that resolve 
themselves into one endless sheet of darkest in- 
digo blue. 

On the right hand, the French town of St. Ig- 
nace gleams white and gray against the lake, and 
over its faintly outlined contours hang floating 
wreaths of silvery mist. 

At the sunset hour a splendor of rich and ya- 
ried hues floods the west. The horizon is girt 
with flaming scarlet and a warm, luminous saf- 
fron that turn gradually to every possible shade 
of rose and violet. When they fade and die away 
a cold breath sweeps across the lake, the vapors 
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REAR VIEW OF OLD STONE QUARTERS, BUILT IN 1790. 





thicken ; finally, the moon’s great crimson disk 
emerges slowly from behind Bois Blanc, and pres- 
ently a wave of argent brightness marks a path 
over the water, touching everything with a joy- 
ous brilliancy. One fancies the giant fairies are 
dancing as of yore in the moonlight. 
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‘‘ Oft was heard the mystic dance 
Of giant fairies, lithe of step, 
Moving in their sinuous sweep 
To the sounds of lute and string— 
Now where rippling waters play, 
Or on the billow’s gentle swell, 
Laughing, rollicking and free. 


‘‘Here the tramping feet were heard 
Of the Pe-quod-e-nonge dance, 
When the gathering warriors came 
Plumed and painted for the fight— 
O’er the island, o’er-the straits, 
O’er the Huron and its shores.” 


Such is Mackinac in Summer. Naturally the 
climate is a trying one during the cold season, 
when the temperature frequently falls to 35° be- 
low zero, and the village is buried in snowdrifts 
for weeks at a time. The island must then ap- 
pear, even to the inhabitants, as very remote and 
isolated. Yet the atmosphere, notwithstanding 
its rigidity, is conducive to the best kind of ani- 
mal spirits. 


BROWNING’S COURTSHIP 
MARRIAGE. 


THERE is no cause for surprise in the passion- 
ate admiration with which Miss Barrett so in- 
stantly inspired him. To begin with, he was 
heart-whole. It would be too much to affirm 
that, in the course of his thirty-two years, he 
had never met with a woman whom he could en- 
tirely love ; but if he had, it was not under cir- 
cumstances which favored the growth of such a 
feeling. She whom he now saw for the first 
time had long been to him one of the greatest 
of living poets; she was learned as women sel- 
dom were in those days. It must have been ap- 
parent, in the most fugitive contact, that -her 
moral nature was as exquisite as her mind was 
exceptional. She looked much younger than her 
age, which he only recently knew to have been 
six years beyond his own ; and her face was filled 
with beauty by the large, expressive eyes. The 
imprisoned love Within her must have unconsci- 
ously leapt to meet his own. It would have been 
only natural that he should grow into the deter- 
mination to devote his life to hers, or be swept 
into an offer of marriage by a sudden impulse 
which his after judgment would condemn. 
Neither of these things occurred. The offer was 
indeed made under a sudden and overmastering 
impulse. But it was persistently repeated, till 
it had obtained a conditional assent. No sane 
man in Mr. Browning’s position could have been 


AND 


ignorant of the responsibilities he was incurring. 
He had, it Of 


is true, no experience of illness. 
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its nature, its treatment, its symptoms direct and 
indirect, he remained pathetically ignorant to his 
dying day. He did not know what disqualifica- 
tions for active existence might reside in the frag- 
ile, recumbent form, nor in the long years lived 
without change of air or scene beyond the pas- 
sage, not always even allowed, from bedroom to 
sitting room, from sofa to bed again. But he did 
know that Miss Barrett received him lying down, 
and that his very ignorance of her condition left 
him without security for her ever being able to 
stand. A strong sense of sympathy and pity 
could alone entirely justify or explain his act. 

Miss Barrett had made her acceptance of Mr. 
Browning’s proposal contingent on her improving 
in health. The outlook was, therefore, vague. But 
under the influence of this great new happiness 
she did gain some degree of strength. They saw 
each other three times a week ; they exchanged 
letters constantly, and a very deep and perfect 
understanding established itself between them. 
Mr. Browning never mentioned his visits except 
to his own family, because it was naturally feared 
that if Miss Barrett were known to receive one 
person, other friends, or even acquaintances, 
would claim admittance to her ; and Mr. Kenyon, 
who was greatly pleased by the result of his intro- 
duction, kept silence for the same reason. 

In this way the months slipped by till the sum- 
mer of 1846 was drawing to its close, and Miss 
Barrett’s doctor then announced that her only 
chance of even comparative recovery lay in spend- 
ing the coming winter in the South. There was 
no rational obstacle to her acting on this advice, 
since more than one of her brothers was willing 
to escort her; but Mr. Barrett, while surrounding 
his daughter with every possible comfort, had re- 
signed himself to her invalid condition, and ex- 
pected her also to acquiesce in it. He probably 
did not believe that she would benefit by the pro- 
posed change. At any rate, he refused his consent 
to it. There remained to her only one alternative 
—to break with the old home and travel south- 
ward as Mr. Browning’s wife. ; 

When she had finally assented to this course, 
she took a preparatory step which, in so far as it 
was known, must itself have been sufficiently 
startling to those about: she drove to Regent’s 
Park, and, when there, stepped out of the car- 
riage and on to the grass. I do not know how 
long she stood—probably only for a moment ; but 
I well remember hearing that when, after so long 
an interval, she felt earth under her feet and air 
about her, the sensation was most bewilderingly 
strange. 

They were married with strict privacy, on Sep- 
tember 12th, 1846, at St. Pancras Church. 
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A LADY’S RIDE UP THE BOLAN PASS. 


By Mrs. Davip KER, 


Four swarthy, wild-looking giants on gayly 
caparisoned horses came galloping up to where 
we were standing under a shed, at Pir Chowki, a 
small village on the Afghan frontier. Leaping 
from their horses as they pulled up close beside 
us, they broke into a flood of unintelligible talk 
at the top of their voices, gesticulating wildly at 
the same time. 

What with sheir dark skins, fierce eyes and sharp 
white teeth, their glittering sabres, their soiled 
turbans and ragged Eastern trousers, their shaggy 
black hair, hanging in dust-begrimed curls over 
their shoulders, they looked savage enough to 
frighten any nervous person into hysterics. 

‘‘These fellows must be our promised Beloo- 
chee escort,” said Mr. Ker. 

‘*But where are our horses ?” cried I, in dis- 
may. 

We had been promised everything necessary for 
our ride into the famous Bolan Pass by several 
of the officers at the outpost of Sibi, and now, I 
suppose, each had left the others to provide the 
interpreter and horses. We had certainly got the 
Beloochee escort, without which it would have 
been highly dangerous to proceed, for murders 
are everyday incidents in this region. Just a day 
or two before this two murdered Afghans were 


found a few yards,from our dak bungalow (rest : 


louse). 

In vain did we try by all sorts of signs to make 
our Beloochees understand that we wanted horses. 
We were as puzzling to them as they to us, and 
all we could do was to laugh at one another's be- 
wilderment. Finally, as nothing seemed likely 
to be done, the Beloochees (like true Asiatics) 
settled down to wait patiently by the side of their 
horses, while we restless Westerns paced fretfully 
up and down, in spite of the burning tropical 
sun, 

‘** What is to be done ? You can’t possibly walk 
it !” said Mr. Ker. 

‘*And of course there’s not a soul within ten 
miles who can speak any Christian language,” 
added I, savagely. 

So we fumed and fretted in vain for another 
half-hour. 

We had come from Sibi to Pir Chowki on a 
trolley, for the railway was laid as far as the latter 
place during the Afghan War of 1879-80. Help 
came at last in the shape of a tiny speck on the 
line, which turned out to be another trolley, con- 
taining an English engineer. 

Through the kindness of this gentleman we 


procured one pony, which I mounted at once, 
while Mr. Ker went off in search of a camel. I 
soon after came up to him, and found him seated 
on the kneeling camel’s back, in hot dispute as 
to the terms of hire, which he finally rejected. 
One of the Beloochees, however, lent Mr. Ker his 
horse, and off we went at last. 

It was certainly not easy riding when we got 
fairly into the pass, for the Bolan River rushes 
through the defile at flood season with such 
violence that in many places it completely washes 
away the road, while it often leaves large bowl- 
ders to harass the riders and make the horses 
shy. Not content with this, the capricious river 
now and then appropriates the whole road to 
itself, leaving its own uneven, stony bed to the 
unfortunate traveler, 

But what chiefly struck me about the pass at 
this part was its utter want of vegetation. The 
yellowish limestone and the conglomerate cliffs, 
which shut us in on every side, were unrelieved 
by a single tree, bush, fern—not even a blade of 
grass. 

We passed many skeletons of camels, which 
the officers afterward told us were some of the 
thousands that died during the famous march of 


_ the English through this pass in the Afghan War 


of 1880. They said that on the return march 
from Quetta to Sibi the air was absolutely poi- 
soned with the rotting carcasses of the countless 
transport animals that had perished. 

Just as we were wading through one of the 
many bends of the river my saddle turned right 
round, and I had hard work to cling on to my 
pony till we had reached dry ground. As the 
saddle was about a dozen times too big for the 
little beast, one of the Beloochees girthed it on 
his horse, and I mounted the gayly decked animal 
with blue beads around its neck. The Beloochee 
insisted upon my holding in the reins very tightly 
(Oriental fashion), so as to give the neck a grace- 
ful arch. ' 

I had given my parasol to one of the Beloochees 
to carry. At first he seemed to wonder at it, but 
when, after some fumbling, he succeeded in open- 
ing it, his delight was unbounded, and he rode in 
front of us, holding it over his head, to the 
mingled admiration and amusement of his com- 
rades. 

The white tents of Kohem Dilomi, the first 
military station in the pass, were a very glad sight 
to us, for we were to halt there for the night. 
We were most kindly welcomed at the camp by 
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one of our officer friends, who had prepared his 
own tent for our use. 

“T’m afraid you will find it rather rough accom- 
modation, Mrs. Ker,” said he, ‘‘ but I have man- 
aged to get hold of a servant who says he ‘ under- 
stands ladics ’—isn’t he a wonderful fellow ?—so I 
hope you will be a little bit comfortable.” 


UP 





THE BOLAN PASS. 
rugs on the floor; a carpeted bedroom, with a 
comfortable bedstead in it, a chest of drawers, 
dressing table and looking glass. There was also 
an enormous tub in the bathroom, containing 
many gallons of cool, clear water. 

It seemed strange, in the midst of this wild 
country, to sit down to a gayly decked table, and 





BOLAN PASS, ON THE INDO-AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


’ 


“Thanks very much,” said I; ‘‘but I have 
slept on the ground in Canada, in company with 
other ladies, under a tent not half as large as this 
one.” 

We were amazed at the comfort of our quarters, 
where we had three rooms all to ourselves. There 
were easy chairs in the sitting room, and pretty 


partake of dainty dishes, good European wines, 
with two Hindoo servants dressed in spotless 
white livery to wait upon us and our hospitable 
host. 

We spent a pleasant evening with the officers, 
and went to bed early, hoping to be up betimes 
the next morning to continue our ride. 

















THE LADY IN LILAC. 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 


Yes, that is the picture. There does not hang 
a finer portrait in any drawing room the whole 
length of Fifth Avenue, nor one of a lovelier 
woman. Miss Fenton that was, our bride of six 





‘© ©, VERY PRETTY LADY, SOMEWHAT TOO LIGHTLY 
CLAD, IN SOME KIND OF A LILAC DRESS, 
FOR THIS WINTRY WEATHER.’ ” 


months ago, has a look of it now and 
then, especially when she is very quiet and 
thoughtful. But she never was equal to 
her mother in looks—at least, that is what 
I have heard people say. And this is the 
story of that picture. 

When the great French artist Cabanel 
painted it the original was in the full per- 
fection of her youthful bloom. The fair 
face, with its sweet, serious blue eyes, 
delicate features, and soft wild-rose coloring, looks 
from the canvas with a pensive tenderness of ex- 
pression that seems hardly suited to the bright- 


ness of the original’s destiny. The lustre of her 
Vol. XXXII., No. 4—39. 


golden hair has not hindered the white brow 
from wearing a shadow as of wistful thought. 
The slender form, in its vaporous draperies of 
some aerial tissue in the daintiest possible hue 


of delicate lilac, looks like an embodiment of 
spring. As if to carry out the idea, she holds in 
one of her lovely ungloved hands a little cluster 
of violets. This is the famous portrait of Mrs. 
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THE LADY 
Bernard Fenton, painted when the original still 
wanted some weeks of completing her nineteenth 
year, and executed at the epoch that the great 
artist painted his likeness of the Duchess de 
Luynes, that is to say, some seventeen years ago. 
The story of the wooing and wedding of Miss 
Bessie Lyall by Bernard Fenton, the young head 
of the well-known banking house of Fenton, 
Hurst & Co., was as pretty an idyl as ever graced 
the pages of a pastoral poet’s masterpiece. The 
mothers of the two young people, Mrs. Fenton 
and Mrs. Lyall, were intimate friends. They lived 
vithin a few doors of each other on Fifth Avenue, 
and they met almost daily. Their children had 
romped together and studied together from the 
days that they outgrew infancy. Little Bessie 
was an only daughter, and Bernard Fenton was 
an only child. The two families always went to 
the same hotel at Saratoga, or occupied contigu- 
ous cottages at Newport during the summer. 
The children played together and learned their 
lessons together till Bessie was old enough to be 
sent to a fashionable school. Then her play- 
fellow Bernard became transformed into her boy 
adorer. He always carried her books to and from 
school for her, and spent all his pocket money in 
buying flowers or fruit or bonbons to offer to her. 
Long before her education was finished he an- 
nounced to his family his firm intention of one 
day marrying Bessie. His parents laughed at him 
on account of the precocity of his ideas, but that 
was all. Nubudy objected, and as Bessie was a 
very serious, sensible little girl, who studied her 
lessons thoroughly and was not led into any idle 
or foolish ways by the devotion of her young ad- 
mirer, her mother saw no reason to interfere. 
The years went on, and the handsome school- 
boy became a tall, fine-looking young man, and 
the pretty little damsel bloomed into a very lovely 
girl. When Bernard attained his majority (his 
parents having both died some years before) he 
made formal proposals to Mrs. Lyall for her 
daughter’s hand. Bessie was then a little over 
seventeen. Her mother hesitated about giving 
her permission for a formal, announced engage- 
ment, on account of her child’s extreme youth. 
But Bernard waxed wild at the first hint of de- 
lay, and talked so much about his loncly life, and 
kept the Lyall household in such an incessant 
state of turmoil by his countless and most uncer- 
emonious calls at all sorts of hours, from ten in 
the morning till midnight, that Mrs. Lyall was 
fain to marry him to her daughter “‘ just to get 
rid of him,” as she used laughingly to say. She 
insisted, however, on the postponement of the 
wedding till Bessie was eighteen. 
girl's birthday was her bridal day as well. 


So the young 
Never 





IN LILAC. 


was there a more charming pair, in their youth, 
and their good looks, and their fervent love for 
each other—a prince and princess out of a fairy 
tale, married and going forth into the sunshine 
to live happy forever after. 

Mr. Fenton took his bride to Europe immedi- 
ately after the marriage. Neither of them had 
ever been abroad before, and they enjoyed to 
the full the artistic attractions, the architecture, 
the scenery and the historic associations of the 
Old World. They lingered long in Paris, and it 
was there that the fine portrait of Mrs. Fenton 
was painted. And on the second anniversary of 
the wedding day, the 14th of June, Mrs. Lyall 
was made supremely happy by a cable dispatch 
from London announcing to her the birth of her 
first grandchild, a little daughter, and the health 
and well-doing of the youthful mother. Alas! 
her happiness and that of the new-made father 
searcely survived the sending of that dispatch. 
Something went wrong—the nurse was careless 
or Bessie was imprudent—and a terrible and 
fatal accident, fortunately rare in the annals of 
obstetrics, but still of far too frequent occurrence, 
came to change all the rejoicing into mourning. 
This was the formation of a clot of blood in the 
main artery leading from the young mother’s 
heart. When the clot is sufficiently large to stop 
at once the passage of the current of life death 
instantly ensues, but if it is of smaller size the 
patient lingers for a longer or a shorter time— 
some hours, it may be, or even some days, before 
the inevitable end arrives. 

This last was Bessie’s case. She faded away, 
hour by hour, calm and sensible to the last, and 
wringing her hasband’s heart by her sweet words 
and gentle attempts at consolation. There was 
nothing to be done. All that love could suggest 
or wealth purchase was powerless to stay the com- 
ing doom, or to prolong by a single hour the 
young life so precious and so full of brightness. 
Bessic died with her head pillowed on Bernard’s 
bosom, and with one weak arm twined around 
his neck, whispering to him in her feeble tones 
fond words of love and of gratitude for all the 
happiness of her wedded existence as long as the 
power of utterance was spared to her. When life 
was finally extinct he laid her back upon her bed, 
a white image of ineffable peace and loveliness, 
and turned away without a word and without a 
tear. Young as he was, no one ever saw Bernard 
Fenton weep during that period of cruel grief. 
But he was a changed man henceforth from that 
hour. The young husband and father was a 


widower before he was twenty-four, and he went 
at once from the joyousness of boyhood to the 
thoughtful seriousness of middle age, 
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He returned to the United States as soon as 
the physicians declared it safe for his baby dangh- 
ter to be taken across the Atlantic, bringing with 
him the remains of his idolized wife. Far differ- 
ent was that home-coming from the one they had 
dreamed and planned together, with its joyful 
greetings of reunion, its merry distribution of 
gifts, and the inauguration of the new and ele- 
gant country seat on the Hudson which was to 
have formed their summer home.’ One part of 
the programme he adhered to in spite of all argu- 
ments and remonstrances. Bessie was laid at rest, 
not amid the sumptuous monuments at Green- 
wood, but in the little cemetery at Riversford, 
the nearest village to the beautiful summer resi- 
dence which had already been christened Fenton’s 
Ford. Mrs. Lyall was extremely anxious to be 
allowed to take charge of the infant, which had 
been hastily baptized by the name of Elizabeth 
during the last days of its mother’s life. But 
Bernard refused to part with his little girl. He 
engaged a staid, elderly woman, who had acted as 
housekeeper in his parents’ home for some years 
prior to the death of the elder Mrs. Fenton, to 
take the entire charge of Miss Lily (he never 
would permit anyone to call her Bessie), and he 
took possession of his Fifth Avenue house with 
the intent to spend his days in his own manner. 

* * * * * * 

I, Janet Graham, who have been Mr. Fenton’s 
housekeeper for twenty years, as I was his moth- 
er’s before him, have been tempted to write this 
history, being an educated woman, and with all 
my wits about me though verging upon seventy, 
and not sorry to be pensioned off and to retire 
from active service. Now that Miss Lily is mar- 
ried and is coming with her husband to live with 
Mr. Fenton, her father has no need of a_house- 
keeper any longer. For Miss Lily, as I cannot 
help calling her, thoughshe is married (it is her 
mother’s eldest nephew, Mr. Frederick Lyall, that 
her choice fell upon, and right glad was Mr. 
Fenton to have him for a son)—Miss Lily, as I 
suid before, is a sensible young lady, and practical 
as well ; so she can take upon herself the entire 
charge of her father’s household without any mis- 
givings. Besides, I shall always be at hand for her 
to consult in any emergency. And before I go 
away (which I intend to do, to live with my mar- 
ried niece, who has a nice house and grounds néar 
Pittsburgh), I want to write out the story of a 
very strange occurrence that took place some six 
years ago. Miss Lily (I beg her pardon—Mrs. 
Frederick Lyall I should say) will be sure to hear 
the incidents spoken of in after years, and I want 
to set down upon paper exactly what it was and 
how it came to pass, 


I never saw a more strongly built or a more really 
healthy man in all respects than Mr. Fenton. He 
was never one either to cocker himself up or to 
dose himself for any little ailment. When he 
caught a cold, which he did sometimes, he just 
let it take its course, and would not try so much 
as a hot footbath or a dose of cough mixture by 
way of aremedy. One evening, while I was sit- 
ting sewing in my own room after dinner, Miss 
Lily, who was then a fine-grown, sensible girl of 
twelve, came in looking very anxious. ‘* Nurse,” 
she said, ‘*I do wish you would come and take a 
look at papa.” 

‘‘What is the matter with him, dear ?” J 
asked. ‘‘And did he send you to call me ?” 

‘*No, but he has a dreadful cold—oh, such a 
fearful cold! He is so hoarse that he cannot 
speak above a whisper, and his hands are as hot 
as fire !” 

So I went downstairs, and found Mr. Fenton in 
the act of dressing himself to go to a very grand 
evening party—not a ball, for to dances he never 
went, but a gentleman’s gathering of some kind 
or another, where he was to meet some persons 
whose acquaintance was of great importance to 
him from a business point of view. I do not 
know very much about sickness, having always 
enjoyed good health, and having lived with 
healthy people all my life. But I couid see that 
he had taken the worst cold I had ever known 
him to have. As Miss Lily had said, he could 
not speak above a whisper, and he seemed very 
weak, though full of energy, and resolved to go 
out to keep his engagement without taking any 
thought as to the consequences. 

*<Tt’s a bitter cold night, Mr. Fenton,” I vent- 
ured to remark (it was hard on to the end of Jan- 
uary), ‘‘and I’m afraid you'll make your cold 
worse, especially as you are not going to have the 
carriage.” For the house where the entertain- 
ment was to take place was not more than half a 
dozen blocks off, and Mr. Fenton, who always 
preferred walking to driving when he could do 
the former, had determined to go thither on foot. 

‘* Never. mind, Graham,” he said, in that 
hoarse, muffled whisper that I could not bear to 
hear, though I scarcely knew why; ‘‘I am not 
very well, so I shall only stay an hour or so. Get 
me my fur-lined overcoat, and tell Francis——” 

Just then there came a sharp ring at the door 
bell, and a few moments after Francis announced 
that Dr. Jameson was in the drawing room. 

‘* Jameson—Jameson ; that is odd—I know 
no one of that name. ‘Tell the gentleman I shall 
be there in a moment.” 

So downstairs he went, although he was so 
weak that I saw him clutch the balustrade more 
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than once on his way. I followed him with his 
overcoat and muffler, and brought them into the 
drawing room, for I was somewhat curious to 
see what this unknown caller, who had come to 
pay a visit at ten o’clock in the evening, looked 
like. 

He was a tall, fine-looking elderly man, with 
piercing black eyes and silvery-gray whiskers. A 
man to rely upon in an emergency, as one could 
see at a glance. He accosted Mr. Fenton in a 
brisk, cheery way, with, ‘“‘ Well, sir, will you 
kindly tell me where I can find my patient ?” 

‘‘ Patient ?” said Mr. Fenton, in his faint, 
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‘Certainly this is the house. The lady who 
gave me the message followed me to the door.” 

«*The lady ?” 

“Yes ; a very pretty lady, somewhat too lightly 
clad, in some kind of a lilac dress, for this wintry 
weather. Ah! by the way, you must know her 
well, for there is her portrait.” And he pointed 
to the lovely likeness of Mrs. Fenton, by Cabanel, 
which formed the chief ornament of the drawing 
room. ‘I was crossing the street on foot, hav- 
ing just come from a very serious consultation, 
when that very charming young person came up 
to me and told me to call at once to see Mr. Ber- 




















DECISIVE BATTLES AS FACTORS OF PROGRESS.— THE PLAIN OF MARATHON.— SEE PAGE 470. 


hoarse whisper. So I took it upon myself to ex- 
plain that there was no person ill in the house. 
Dr. Jameson, whose name I began to recollect as 
that of the great specialist in diseases of the heart 
and lungs, looked perplexed, and also not a little 
put out. 

‘Very strange,” he remarked, taking up his 
muffler of soft white India silk, preparatory to 
putting it on and quitting the house. ‘‘Sucha 
peremptory summons as I had, too, to come and 
see Mr. Fenton at once, as he was in urgent need 
of my services !” 

“Are you sure this is the right address ”’ I 
asxed. ‘‘ Mr. Fenton has sent for no doctor.” 


nard Fenton, who stood in pressing need of medi- 
cal advice. She pointed out the house, and I saw 
her flitting past me as I got to the door.” 

Mr. Fenton stood speechless. Dr. Jameson 
looked at him for a moment, and then threw 
aside his wraps. 

“You are Mr. Bernard Fenton, I believe. 
Permit me to look a little into your condition, 
sir, since your fair friend thought immediate 
medical advice was so necessary.” 

I suppose that Mr. Fenton felt worse than he 
was willing to admit, and he was evidently a good 
deal struck by what the doctor had said concern- 
ing the messenger that had summoned him. At 
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DECISIVE BATTLES AS 


all events, he submitted without remonstrance or 
opposition to the thorough examination Dr. Jame- 
son made of his heart and lungs. And when 
finally the physician, with a grave look, ordered 
him not to think of leaving the house, but to go 
straightway upstairs and get into bed as quickly 
as possible, he obeyed without a word. 

Double pneumonia—that was what the seem- 
ing bad cold really was. It was a terrible case, 
and Mr. Fenton lay at death’s door for several 
days. His naturally vigorous constitution and the 
prompt and efficacious treatment of the malady 
by Dr. Jameson enabled him at last to triwmph 
over the disease. But his life for a long time 
hung upon a thread. The case is cited now in 
medical books as a wonderful recovery, and Dr. 
Jameson declared that he was never prouder of 
effecting.a cure in all his professional experience. 

‘Had I not been sent for at the moment I 
was, Mr. Fenton,” he remarked, on paying his 
farewell visit to the convalescent, “‘and had you 





FACTORS OF PROGRESS. 


gone out that evening to fulfill your engagement, 
as you were about to do, no power on earth could 
nave saved you. It was touch and go as it was.” 

And who was the messenger—the fair woman 

‘in lilac—who had staid the great physician’s steps 
and brought him to Bernard Fenton’s door ? That 
we never knew. Dr. Jameson described her mi- 
nutely as being tal! and fair, wearing a dress of a 
faint lilac hue, and holding in one hand a bou- 
quet of violets. And he always declared that the 
portrait in the drawing room was the exact repro- 
duction of the face and form of the unknown 
lady. 

Unknown ? Ah, yes, it is hard for us to learn, 
or even to guess at, the mysteries that lie around 
us. But I have always thought, and I know that 
Mr. Fenton thinks so, too, that in his hour of ex- 
tremest peril his dear dead wife came back to 
earth to save him. Love is as strong as Death, 
we are often told, and only such love could have 
victoriously combated Death. 








DECISIVE BATTLES AS 


FACTORS OF PROGRESS. 


By W. I. CULVER. 


THovGH the world is now, comparatively 
speaking, free from wars, if not from rumors 
of wars, I have recently been much interested 
in reading the familiar little volume of Professor 
Creasy, on the subject of the decisive battles of 
the world, written some forty years ago, while 
the author was Professor of Ancient and Modern 
History in University College, London. He be- 
gins with Marathon, B. c. 490, and concludes 
with Waterloo, A. p. 1815. Whether Sadowa, Se- 
dan, Gettysburg, and Five Forks would now be 
included in such a list, may be matter of con- 
jecture, and whether they, or any of them, should 
be elevated to such a rank, it must be left for’fut- 
ure events to definitely determine. 

The number selected by Creasy for considera- 
tion is limited to fifteen, and he selects them for 
reasons defined in his preface, avowedly differing 
from Hallam in many important particulars. 

On the plains of Marathon the Athenians were 
deficient in numbers, and wholly lacked bowmen 
and cavalry ; the Persians were weak in defensive 
armor and in patriotism. The battle lasted but a 
few hours, only part of one afternoon. The dis- 


proportion between the losses of the contending 
armies was great, the Greeks only losing 192 
slain, the Persians 6,400. 

The heroes of this conflict were Miltiades, Cal- 
limachus, Themistocles and Aristides. 

The author thus sums up the substantial re- 


sults of the battle: ‘‘It secured for mankind the 
intellectual treasures of Athens, the growth of 
free institutions, the liberal enlightenment of the 
Western world, and the gradual ascendency for 
many ages of the great principles of European 
civilization.” 

Next in order is the defeat of the Athenians at 
Syracuse, B.c. 413. If the result had been re- 
versed, Arnold is quoted as saying: ‘‘ Greece, and 
not Rome, might have conquered Carthage ; Greek 
instead of Latin, might have been at this day the 
principal element of the language of Spain, of 
France and of Italy ; and the laws of Athens, 
rather than of Rome, might be the foundation 
of the law of the civilized world.” 

Alcibiades, the renegade Athenian, of whom 
the author says he was “the most complete ex- 
ample of genius without principle that history 
produces, the Bolingbroke of antiquity, but with 
high military talents superadded ,to diplomatic 
and oratorical powers,” was, as much as anyone, 
the hero of this battle. He was a nephew of 
Pericles, who educated him, and a friend of Soc- 
rates, who once saved his life in battle—a debt 
which, by the way, he repaid in kind a few years 
afterward. Even philosophers were soldiers in 
those days. 

The battle of Arbela, B. c. 331, is named third, 
where Alexander the Great obtained his greatest 
lustre. It was the crisis of his brief and brilliant 
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career. But the battle was not fought at Arbela 
at all, but at another place of less euphonious 
name, some miles from it; and it is not an Irish- 
man who says this either. 

Coming next in chronological order is the bat- 
tle of the Metaurus, B. c. 207, fought on the banks 
of a small river of that name in Italy, between the 
Carthaginians under Hannibal, or, rather, under 
his brother Hasdrubal, who directly commanded 
the invading army of Carthage in the action, and 
the Romans under Nero—the Consul, not the 
infamous Emperor, of that name. 

We then have the victory of Arminius over the 
Roman legions under Varus, A.D. 9. In_ this 
chapter the author pays a high tribute to Guizot, 
whose course of lectures on the History of Civili- 
zation in Europe were delivered at the Old Sor- 
bonne in Paris sixty years ago. Guizot has 
much to say of the fendal system in Europe as 
rising definitively from Germanic elements, the 
main stream of English-speaking people being 
of German origin. Until Arminius aroused the 
German chieftains to action all Germany was but 
a province of victorious Rome. Of the great con- 
flict itself the author says: ‘‘ Never was victory 
more decisive, never was the liberation of an 
oppressed people more instantaneous and com- 
plete. Throughont Germany the Roman gar- 
risons were’ assailed and cut off; and within a 
few weeks after Varus had fallen the German 
soil was freed from the foot of an invader.” ‘‘ The 
Germans did not pursue their victory beyond their 
own territory; but that victory secured at once 
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and’ forever the independence of the Teutonic 
race.” ‘*Thé blow which Arminius had struck 
never was forgotten. Roman fear disguised itself 
under the specious title of moderation, and the 
Rhine became the acknowledged boundary of the 
two nations until the fifth century of our era, when 
the Germans became the assailants, and carved 
with their conquering swords the provinces of 
imperial Rome into the kingdoms of modern Eu- 
rope.” ‘‘ The name Arminius is the mere Latinized 
form of ‘Herman,’ the name by which the hero 
was known by every man of German blood on 
either side of the German Sea. It means, etymo- 
logically, the ‘ Warman,’ the ‘ Man of hosts.’ ” 
Sixth is the battle of Chalons, a. p. 451, con- 
tested in the northeast of France, between the 
heathen hosts of Attila and the Christian soldiers 
of Rome, with their German and Scandinavian 
allies. This is stated by other authority than 
Creasy to have been the most sanguinary battle 
ever fought in Europe, if not in the world, more 
than 250,000 slain being left on the field. Attila 
himself, the ‘‘ Scourge of God,” was the most for- 
midable foe to civilization of whom we have any 
account. Yet another writer speaks of the battle 
as ‘‘one of the most gigantic as well as most im- 
portant contests recorded in history.” The forces 
of the Huns are said to have been 700,000 strong. 
Gibbon speaks of the battle of Tours, A.D. 732, 
as an event which “‘ rescued our ancestors of Brit- 
ain and our neighbors of Gaul from the civil 
and religious yoke of the Koran.” This is men- 
tioned seventh in the series of Creasy. The great 
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victory here was ‘“‘won by Charles Martel over 
the Saracens, which gave a decisive check to the 
career of Arab conquest in Western Europe, res- 
cued Christendom from Islam, preserved the rel- 
ics of ancient and the germs of modern civil- 


ization, and re-established the old superiority of 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


the Indo-European over the Semitic family of 
mankind.” On the one side were the Germans, 
and on the other the Arabs, struggling for the 
possession of the old Roman world—the Cross 
arrayed against the Crescent. The Roman Em- 
pire had fallen into complete decay ; it was but a 
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question as to which of its invaders should retain 
its territories and wealth. Not many years after- 
ward began the reign of Charlemagne, establish- 
ing an organized and stable government where had 
been confusion and turmoil. 

A period of 334 years elapses to the battle of 
Ilastings, A.D. 1066, be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon, 
IIarold, and the Norman, 
William the Conqueror. 
** Small had been the figure 
which England made in the 
world before the coming 
over of the Normans, and 
without them she never 
would have emerged from 
insignificance.” Afterward 
came the Magna Charta of 
King John’s time, when 
commenced the true nation- 
ality of England, for the 
country’s history “from 
that time forth is the 
history of a national life, 
then complete and still in 
being.” 

Skipping 363 years more, 
we arrive at Joan of Arc’s 
victory over the English at 
Orleans, A.D. 1429. The 
author, himself an English- 
man, it will be remember- 
ed, says ‘‘ it may be assert- 
ed, without exaggeration, 
that the future career of 
every nation was involved 
in the result of the struggle 
by which the unconscious 
heroine of France rescued 
her country from becoming 
a second Ireland under the 
yoke of the triumphant 
English. Seldom has the 
extinction of a nation’s in- 
dependence appeared more 
inevitable than was the case 
in France when the English 
invaders completed their 
lines round Orleans four 
hundred and _ twenty-two 
years ago ”’—reckoning from 
the date of the author’s ninth chapter. The 
remarkable character of the patriotic young shep- 
herdess of Lorraine, who became ‘‘ Maid of Or- 
leans,” is without a parallel in all history. It 
was an age of superstition ; to the people of her 
own country she brought with her ‘airs from 
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heaven ”—to the 
English and Bur- 
gundians, ‘* blasts 
from hell.” Friend 
and foe alike be- 
lieved in her su- 
pernatural mission, 
differing as to the 
probable source of 
her inspiration and 
power. Having 
fulfilled her des- 
tiny, she was burn- 
ed at the stake as 
a sorceress. 
Passing to the 
sixteenth century, 
the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, 
A.D. 1588, is the 
principal event of 
that epoch. Those 
were the days of 
Sir Francis Drake, 
Sir John Hawkins, 
Sir Martin Fro- 
bisher, Lord How- 
ard of Effingham 
and Sir Walter 
Raleigh—one a cir- 
cumnavigator of 


the globe, one the- 


hero of many dar- 
ing voyages and 
desperate naval 
battles, one an 
early and distin- 
guished explorer of 


the Arctic seas,, 


one the Iligh Ad- 
miral of England, 
and the last the 
best known of all. 
Each of them, with 
the exception of 
Raleigh, was an 
officer in the Eng- 
lish fleet lying in 
Plymouth harbor 
awaiting the ex- 
pected Spanish 
navy, heralded as 
invincible. Ra- 
leigh was in com- 
mand of the land 
forces of Cornwall, 
raised and equip- 
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ped to co-operate 
with the fleet in 
repelling the 
threatened inva- 
sion. At that pe- 
riod England was 
weak, Spain was 
strong; the latter 
indeed being at the 
zenith of her power 
and influence. She 
was the prepon- 
derating power of 
the world, both on 
land and sea, and 
had large posses- 
sions, outside her 
own immediate 
domain, in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and 
America, with im- 
mense resources in 
men and material 
wealth. Superadd- 
ed to the Spanish 
hope of conquest 
for the sake of 
universal dominion 
was the fact that 
Philip, the King of 
Spain, was at per- 
sonal enmity with 
Queen Elizabeth, 
and the still more 
important fact 
that his realm was 
pre-eminently Ro- 
man Catholic, 
while hers had be- 
come permanently 
Protestant. It was, 
therefore, a felig- 
ious war as well as 
one of personal re- 
venge and terri- 
torial aggrandize- 
ment. In fact, it 
was regarded as 
the critical event 
which was to de- 
termine the fate of 
Protestantism once 
and forever. 

The battle of 
Blenheim, in 1704, 
A.D., is mentioned 
next. The author 
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says: ‘Had it not been for Blenheim, all Europe 
might at this day suffer under the effect of French 
conquests resembling those of Alexander in extent 
and those of the Romans in durability.” It was 
the Waterloo of Louis XIV.; and the Duke of 
Marlborough was to him what the Duke of Wel- 
lington was to Napoleon, with this difference in 
these respects, that after Blenheim the English 
and their allies had still other battles to fight 
against the French, as at Ramillies and Onden- 
arde,-all three being successive steps toward the 
same result, namely, the crushing of the military 
power of France, and the checking of the ambi- 
tion and arrogance of her king. 

Almost while these events were transpiring the 
battle of Pultowa was fought in the year 1709, 
when Russia suddenly rose to prominence in Enu- 
rope, at fearful cost to Sweden, which had there- 
tofore exercised an acknowledged influence in 
Continental affairs, largely due to the prestige 
acquired by Gustavus Adolphus. It was a strug- 
gle between two great races, the Germanic and 
the Sclavonic, and between two great men, 
Charles XII. and Peter the Great. Here began 
the regeneration and consolidation of the Russian 
Empire, whose territory covers one-sixth of the 
land surface of the globe. 

The War of the American Revolution furnishes 
the next in the series—the victory over Burgoyne 
at Saratoga in 1777. 


r 


rhe author regards this as 
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the most important event of the war, insuring the 
independence of the United States. Until it took 
place no foreign power came to the assistance of 
the struggling colonists. Immediately upon the 
arrival of the news of Burgoyne’s surrender Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the American Commissioner at 
Paris, was able to effectively urge the French 
Government to espouse the catse of a people who 
had proved they were no longer too feeble to de- 
fend themselves. Spain and Holland very soon 
followed France in acknowledging our inde- 
pendence. Though more than five weary years 
elapsed before the close of the war, this was the 
dawn of a glorious possibility. All agree that 
it was the turning point of the war. 

The battle of Valmy was fought in 1792, be- 
tween the revo.utionists of France and the com- 
bined forces of Prussia, Austria and the French 
Noblesse. It was the primal victory of the former, 
and established their character as belligerents. 
France then assumed for the first time the title 
of arepublic. It was an insignificant battle from 
a military standpoint, and is to be measured by 
its political results when regarded as historically 
important. 

Last, but not least, is the battle of Waterloo, 
A.D. 1815. Its decisive result secured repose for 
all Europe after nearly a quarter of a century of 
sanguinary conflicts. It has furnished a subject 
for unbounded discussion and comment. During 
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his extraordinary career of conquest and power 
peace had been to Napoleon merely an opportu- 
nity to prepare for the glories of war ; to Welling- 
ton war had been but the necessary means to con- 
quer peace. Waterloo was the culmination of the 
ambition of both. 

Finally, it may be said, all warfare is the one 
dreadful scourge of humanity, a devastating evil, 
but by no means an unmitigated one. If history 


has demonstrated anything, it is that, however 
lamentable the fact, wars are sometimes both in- 
evitable and necessary. Some disputes can be 
settlhd in no other way while human nature is 
what it is, let us philosophize as we may. 
Through slaughter and suffering come puriti- 
cation and advancement toward ideal civiliza- 
tion; such, at least, has been the experience of 
all the past. 





HOW SEULIMAN ADOPTED ME. 
AN EGYPTIAN SKETCH. 


By CoLoneL J. F. MILLIKEN. 


‘‘Yes, he is the biggest rascal in Egypt.” 

This was Seuliman’s recommendation, and it 
acarcely conveyed the truth. With that he 
adopted me as his master for an indefinite term, 
and eventually I experienced as mueh difficulty 
in getting rid of him as Sindbad had in shaking 
the Old Man of the Sea. 

I was in Egypt, as I imagined, to remain, and 
at this period had become pretty well naturalized. 
Donkeys and donkey boys, camels and veiled 
women, strange costumes and queer eustotns, and 
the thousand odd sights one notices when he first 
visits an Eastern country, had ceased to excite 
my curiosity. 

But Seuliman was a decidedly new experience. 
[ had notieed a jolly-looking, gorgeously appar- 
eled Arab, about twenty-five years of age, from 
the day of my arrival in Cairo. He was ubiqui- 
tous, and as he was extraordinarily polite, and 
spoke a sort of pigeon English, we soon became 
acquainted. He called himself a dragoman, and 
bashfulness was not one of his defects. His 
peace-on-earth-and-good-will-toward-all -mankind 
expression tickled my fancy, and when he had re- 
jated a few of his wonderful Egyptian yarns, and 
sworn by Allah that they were true, he quite won 
my heart. 

I had never known him to work. In fact, he 
was like the proverbial American tramp—he could 
lie down and go to sleep right alongside of it, and 
I often wondered how he managed to exist. 

But eventually Seuliman appeared to have been 
struck by a kamseen (hot desert wind). His 
broad, bland smile narrowed, his swarthy face 
lengthened, and his gold-embroidered jacket, 
wide pantaloons and European shoes were ex- 
ehanged for the simple blue cotton gown and 
large, broad yellow Arab slippers. 

Unquestionably Seuliman had been visiting his 
uncle, and his gorgeous raiment had been hung 


sur le clow, as the French say. When I acci- 
dentally met him in the Arab quarter of the city 
after his metamorphosis I would not have recog- 
nized him had he not endeavored to get out of 
my way; but that attracted my attention, and | 
ealled to him: ‘* Here, Seuliman !” 

He turned, saw me, and, pretending not to 
have seen me before, came running, caught both 
my hands and kissed them, Arab fashion. 

**T salute you, sir—I salute you !” 

I suspected from his effusiveness that he had 
some designs upon me, but rushed blindly to my 
fate. I took him over to a@ little native café 
built of store-goods boxes, and sat down in the 
shade of some palm trees, on a seat manufactured 
from palm branches, at a common wooden table, 
and with a sheshe (water pipe) made from a cocoa- 
nut shell and a couple of pieces of cane, anda 
small cup of thick black coffee in front of me, 
started the ball rolling. 

** Well, Seuliman, what’s the matter ?” 

** Allah bless you, sir! It was my intention 
to call upon you before fhe sun went down, and 
tell you of my evil fortune.” Then he looked 
around furtively, and whispered: ‘‘ My genius 
is like the scourge of the black death.” 

I smiled at his apparent earnestness, and said : 
‘You don’t mean to tell me that you have a bad 
genius ?” 

He stood up, pointed to his clothes, and ejacu- 
lated : ‘* Shoof!” (look !) 

His expression, his manner, his action, were so 
indescribably funny that I langhed until the tears 
rolled down my cheeks. He was insulted, and I 
hastened to apologize. I explained that over in 
America we did not have many genii, as our 
country was so new that few had had time to 
ripen. I was so unfortunate as never to have met 
one, and, consequently, was an unbeliever in 
their existence. 
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‘‘ What! not believe in genii ?” 

And Seuliman washed down his coffee and his 
surprise with a copious draught of arackee (al- 
cohol distilled with gum mastic), which at this 
Arab Delmonico’s cost one cent and a quarter. 

‘< Listen !” and seeing that I was interested, he 
deliberately wiped his mouth with the skirt of 
his blue cotton gown, and commenced his story, 
which, out of respect to the morals of the read- 
ing public, I put in the vernacular : 

“« Far away through the dim vista of years, when 
the veil between the unknown and the known had 





THE ARAB CAFE. 


not yet been withdrawn Egypt, was already a 
mighty country, and the gods loved it as the sun- 
ehine loves the dew of the morning. Every sea- 
son they came riding in carriages of fire, and, 
although they ceased to come long before the 
great Pyramid of Cheops was even dreamed of, 
the hot wind of the desert yet remains to prove 
the fact, and the shem el nesseem (breath of 
spring) marks the time of their arrival. The 
women of this land, in those days, were far more 
beautiful than any others beneath the blue canopy 
of heaven. Their forms were ‘like those of the 
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houris, their faces vied with the moon when she 
is at the full, and their eyes were larger than 
those of the camel, and brighter than the opal. 

«When one of the gods caught a glance from 
a pair of those eyes it was sufficient to convince 
him that Egypt was the loveliest spot on earth. 
Then he would turn to the driver of his chariot 
of fire, and say: ‘Go; you need not wait for me, 
as I have important business here, that may de- 
tain me for several months ;’ and the driver de- 
parted as he was ordered. In the course of time 
many children were born who were half gods, 
half human. These 
children are the 
genii. They cannot 
die ; therefore, they 
must be here yet. Do 
you understand ?” 

** Yes—your logic 
is convincing. Go 
ahead !” 

So Seuliman help- 
ed himself to arackee 
with a liberal hand, 
and proceeded : ‘I 
am a thoroughbred 
Egyptian, with an 
ancestry that dates 
back to the earliest 
days when the his- 
tory of the country 
had even been for- 
gotten by the Pha- 
raohs. The Moham- 
medan rulers of this 
country are as chil- 
dren in comparison ; 
in the days of my 
family they were as 
unknown as a grain 
of sand in the great 
desert, and of less 
account. I hate 
them, and despise 
their religion.” 

‘Why, Seuliman, I have frequently seen you 
in the Mosque Mehemet Ali !” 

‘Yes, sir, that is true; for, when the devil 
drives, everyone must go. I say nothing, but 
secretly worship the gods of my fathers, and hope 
for the day when both English and Moslem will 
be swept from the face of the land with the 
whirlwind of the desert.” 

Seuliman meditated for a moment on the renas- 
cent glory of Egypt, and took advantage of the 
occasion to refresh himself, in an apparently ab- 
sent manner, before he continued : 
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TOMBS OF THE CALIPHS. 


«In the distant past, so far back that even tra- 
dition does not reach it, my ancestors lived in 
this garden of the gods, and had many children, 


some of whom were genii; and always, in the 
night’s stillness, and in the day’s sunshine, the 
genius of our family may be near me.” 
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SEULIMAN BEFORE HIS ADVENTURE. 


He looked around with a frightened expression, 
and continued : 

‘*T know how to find him, and sometimes he 
finds me when I do not yearn for his company. 
He has told me our history, but he has served me 
a beggarly trick—for a relative. 

**T have always had sufficient money to supply 
my wants, but 1 was never overburdened with it ; 
and now, gaze upon this picture.” And he drew 
his sleeve across his eyes to wipe away the tears, 
which outclassed those of the crocodile. ‘‘ About 
two months ago I was passing a handsome resi- 
dence in a street near the Mouskie, when I saw : 
lovely girl just mounting her donkey. She was 
as fat as an angel, with big eyes that looked at 
me so innocently and so confidingly that my heart 
fluttered as the captive dove ; and when she raised 
the corner of her veil, by accident, love swept 
over me as irresistibly as the Nile at its flood. 
I followed, and soon was walking by her side. 
I said to her: ‘Good morning, miss.’ She re- 
plied: ‘You are mistaken, sir; I do not know 
you.’ I said: ‘I must have met you before. 
Your face and form are the most beautiful in 
Cairo, anyhow—I am not mistaken in that.’ She 


replied : ‘‘ You flatter me, sir.” So our acquaint- 
ance commenced, and before her ride was ended 
I learned that her name was Sulima—which I 
considered very pretty, as it sounded so much 
like my own—and that her father was Hassan 
Abdallah, a very wealthy merchant. I told her 
how much I loved her, and she gave me to hope 
that she might in time reciprocate my affection. 
[ met her many times thereafter, and, as her 
servant was always with the donkey, I was com- 
pelled to fee him liberally, so that he would not 
inform her father of our clandestine meetings. 
On the day of our first acquaintance she inquired 
into my financial standing, and, of course, I in 
formed her that money was no object with me. 
She wanted a diamond ring ; in fact, I discovered 
that she was passionately fond of jewelry, and be- 
fore many days I had given her sufficient to stock 
an ordinary store. She had the loveliest little 
hand you ever saw, and, believe me, sir, you 
would have been surprised to see how much 
money it could hold. I knew that she belonged 
to a good family and had been well raised, be- 
cause nothing appeared to satisfy her. ‘The moon 
had filled and waned twice before I reached the 
culmination of my happiness, for she then prom- 
ised to be my bride—if her papa would consent. 
Unfortunately, that same day I had reached the 
bottom of my purse, and, under such circum- 
stances, I had not any special desire to make the 
acquaintance of the respected Hassan Abdallah. 
“That night, when the mantle of sleep had 
fallen over the city, I went upon the housetop 
and prayed to the gods of my fathers to send my 
genius to me. There was the rushing as of a 
mighty wind, and my blood ran cold as it 
coursed through my veins with the speed of the 
forked lightning ; for before me, in all his un- 
approachable and indescribable grandeur, almost 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke and flame, stood 
my genius awaiting my bidding. He was larger 
than the famed hippopotamus, with wings like 
the sails on a Nile boat, long, white teeth, and a 
single eye that blazed as the setting sun. His 
voice was heavier than the roar of the mad buf- 
falo, and the house rocked to and fro whem he 
said, ‘Why do you call upon the gods of the 
Egyptians, and why do you demand my services ? 
Then I made a clean breast of the whole business, 
as I have to you, and demanded that he should 
furnish me with the treasure of the earth. He 
laughed a hideous laugh as he replied: ‘ You are 
without doubt the most consummate fool we have 
yet had in our family, for all the others knew 
that the moment a man’s money is gone the 
woman vanishes. But come with me.’ Then 
he took me in his great, hairy arms, and under 
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the silvery-starred skies we skimmed for a mo- 
ment until I recognized the Tombs of the Caliphs. 
Here we stopped, and he laughed and jested with 
the occupants of the tombs as they floated over 
their earthly resting places. It was a ghastly 
sight, as some carried their heads in their hands, 
whilst others had great, gaping wounds in their 
breasts, from which the dark-red blood flowed. 
The genius did not appear to find the object of 
his search, for in his deep voice he murmured : 
‘Not here! Not here! Not here! Then, 
quicker than the ball from the gun, we sped 
away, and in a moment I recognized the spot 
over which we were sailing as the Mokattem 
Mountains, whilst directly beneath us were the 
Tombs of the Mamelukes, a spot sacred to the 
sports and pastimes of the genii. The air was 
filled with Mamelukes, whose faces were deeply 
wrinkled with scowls, and their bodies covered 
with wounds. They saluted us with military 
precision as we passed, and my genius said: ‘ We 
will rest here.” We entered the largest tomb, 
and he set me down as he took a curious old 
lamp and a large iron key from a niche in the 
wall, and opened a heavy iron door, He handed 
me the key, and then I followed him down, down 
through the narrow, damp passages, Suddenly 
a gust of foul air extinguished the lamp, and 
then the darkness was so intense that it might 
be felt as one would feel a dense morning fog. 
After a few steps we entered a horrible cavern 
that shone with an, indescribable light, blinding 
in its brilliancy. The floor, the walls and the 
ceiling were composed entirely of bones, while at 
every corner was a grinning skull which seemed 
to mock me, and, as 4 thrill of fear ran through 
my veins, I groaned aloud. ‘ Hush! said my 
genius. ‘When thou seekest gold thou must walk 
over live men, if necessary, and not be fright- 
ened at a few bones, nor at anything else!’ 

‘‘ Then we went on, and soon entered a dark, 
gloomy cave, where I could hear the rushing of 
water, and, as my eyes became accustomed to the 
half-light, distinguished an immense square pool 
in the centre where the water rose and fell with a 
sullen roar. My genius said: ‘Look! See what 
comes toward thee on the bosom of the pool! I 
strained my eyes as I gazed into the hazy gloom, 
until I saw a boat gradually approaching, rising 
and falling with the pulsations of the water. 
Slowly it drew near us, and eagerly I looked into 
it. My heart ceased to beat, my blood turned to 
ice, and I became deathly sick ; for there, in the 
bottom of the boat, with wide-open, staring eyes, 
was a corpse! My genius touched me on the 
shoulder, and, in his deep voice, said: ‘This is 
the guardian of the great treasure that lies un- 


derneath the water of the pool. Reach thy hand 
down, and see what thou wilt possess.’ Like one 
in a dream I obeyed, and, conquering my repug- 
nance as best I could, reached forth my hand, and 
drew it out filled with diamonds, rubies and em- 
eralds, all larger tham the eggs of the pigeon. At 
the sight of these all fear was forgotten, and I 
cried out in my delight: ‘Allah be praised! Sa- 
lima is mine!’ ‘¢ Yes,’ said my genius, but first 
the conditions must be fulfilled. To-morrow 
night, at the hour of twelve, thou must come 
here alone, and unseen by mortal eyes. Beneath 
the heart of this corpse thou wilt find an iron rod, 
which thou wilt press, and the water will disap- 
pear from the pool. At the bottom thou wilt 
find a door leading to a cave below. On the door 
thou wilt find a papyrus scroll giving you instruc- 
tions, Then thou wilt take the heart to the top 
of the Pyramid of Cheops, and cut it into four 
parts, scattering them to the four winds of heav- 
en, repeating: Isis! Osiris! Wealth! Sulima! 
Shouldst thou fail in the slightest particular, thou 
canst bid an everlasting farewell to riches.’ He 
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then passed his great hands before my face, and 
I knew nothing more until I awakened in my 
own bed, with the sunlight shining in my eyes. 

‘*T was frightened, as I thought perhaps it was 
all a dream, and sprang to my clothes. No; it 
was sure and true. Iler2 were the jewels—great, 
brilliant, beautiful !” 

Here he stopped for a moment’s meditation, 
and gazed wistfully at the empty arackee bottle. 
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went to the Tombs of the Mamelukes alone. I 
met with some terrible adv-~* * _ obeyed 
my instructions, discovered an immense treasure, 
and filled my pockets with gold. I then started 
for the great pyramid to cut the heart in pieces, 
but the way was long, so I buried it in the sand, 
and hurried back for the purpose of carrying 
away one of the fourteen bags of gold I had 
prepared. But when I arrived there was no iron 
gate, but in its place a solid 
wall of rock. I thrust my 
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SEULIMAN AND SULIMA. 


‘«« Tlow much longer is this interesting story of 
yours *” I rather anxiously inquired. 

‘*Oh, sir, I am only commencing.” 

«* Well, I’m sorry to interrupt what might last 
for several days; but the shadows are lengthen- 
ing, and that means dinner; so give me the 
ending of it.” 

«* Your will is my law, sir. I gave the jewels 
to Sulima to keep for me, and when night came 





hands in my pockets. Hor- 
ror! The key and the gold 
had changed into bits of 
rock, I was crazed with 
grief, and went home in de- 
spair. When I arrived I 
could scarcely recognize it. 
The walls were bare, and 
my fine raiment turned into 
rags. I also learned that 
my beloved Sulima was not 
the daughter of Hassan 
Abdallah, but a bold, bad 
woman, who had been mak- 
ing a fool of me.” 

‘It has a sad ending, 
Seuliman ; but what do you 
purpose doing about it ?” 

** Perhaps you would like 
to have me for a servant ?” 

This proposition struck 
me dumb, as a servant was 
about the last thing I want- 
ed, and Seuliman about the 
last one I would have 
chosen. 

““T am the cleverest 
Egyptian in this city, and 
will make you the best serv- 
ant. Come with me, sir, to 
the American Consulate ; 
they know me well there, 
and will give me a recom- 
mendation.” 

We walked around to 
the Consulate together, Sen- 
liman meanwhile enlarging 
upon his many good qualities until he had me 
half convinced that I would never be happy until 
I had employed him. We went in, and I said to 
the clerk: ‘‘Ibrahim, can you give this man a 
recommendation ?” 

“Yes; he is the biggest rascal in Egypt.” 

At this Serliman fell on his knees, and, kiss- 
ing my hands, said: ‘‘ Oh, my master! did I not 
tell you that they would recommend me ?” 
































‘* THE OLD MAN’S WORDS WERE TOO MUCH FOR HER. SHE SIMPLY STOOD SILENT AND LOOKED AT HIM.” 


THE FALL OF THE FLOWER. 
CHAPTER I. 
‘* FortH from her fragrant bower came Helen That was over three thousand years ago, when 
fair !” shouts old Homer, exultantly, forgetting the world was in its young prime; but while earth 
as he sings the tumult and perplexity of his blind grows old with pain and exhaustion in the labor 
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among men, forever fair, bearing in her bosom 
the soul-wounding blossoms of inexorable love. 

To-day, on a perfect autumn afternoon, the sun 
is going down. A lovely rose-pink color flows 
over the little Island of Ste. Marguerite. Low 
down in the west, on the glittering line of the 
Atlantic, the sun is burning like a rose on fire ; 
the ruddy leaflets of the wych-hazel, hovering 
against a dull, gray cliff on the broken coast 
land, are all aquiver in the pretty bath of colored 
light; the oak trees and the chestnut receive 
crimson ribbons of sunbeams streaming like scarfs 
about their branches; the shingle has a violet 
tint; even the water seems stained. 

On the breezy landing by the harbor, where a 
small fleet of fishing smacks are moored, Roy 
Griffin is standing quite alone, waving adieus as 
far as he can see it to the yacht flying westward 
against the wind into that bank of radiant color. 
** Adieu! adieu!” He was quite alone. 

‘Mind you attend strictly to getting well, 
now !” were the last words of his friend Harry 
Richland, the sailor of the yacht. ‘‘ We shall ex- 
pect to see you fat and brown, and bearded like 
the pard, when we return for you.” 

Roy shrugged his shoulders. 

*« Six weeks to be devoted to an energetic pur- 
suit of health! It tires me to think of it! No 
pleasures—no evening sweetness! ‘No one to 
love me, no one to caress!’ he hummed, mock- 
ingly. 

‘*Good Heavens! don’t go to getting into the 
devil’s mischief !’ cried Richland, hurriedly. 
‘*Do you know I have objected all along to your 
stopping off here in this way without Annie? I 
think she ought to stay and keep you company.” 

A tall, stately woman, with a beautiful but cold 
face, who was standing by, an indifferent listener, 
smiled, derisively, as the young captain turned to 
her with an eager inquiry in his look. 

“You really mean, Harry, that I ought to ex- 
ile myself to this remote place for six weeks just 
for the pleasure of overlooking Roy when he eats 
his daily allowance of fish? No, thanks! Think 
what a fright I should look at the end of it!” 
And she shuddered, delicately. 

Harry Richland turned away, disappointed. 

*‘ Never mind !” laughed Roy, who, if he was 
piqued, would not show it; ‘‘ don’t fret about 
me! If I get into mischief it must be of neces- 
sity of an innocent kind. I may pick a rustic 
rose if I find one, may I not ?” 

Annie Griffin’s lips curled, sneeringly. 

“Tt is out of the season of roses. If you do 
chance to find one it will turn out to be frost- 
bitten, I’m afraid !” 

That was his lebenwohl ! 


No sweet ‘ God keep 
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you !” 


No tender blessing of sad, wifely eyes to 
influence him as he turned away. Still it chanced 
that in that unknown, homely land toward which 
Roy, lonely of heart, was turning with uncon- 
scious feet, a young girl leaned from her window, 
feeling the influence of the night beckoning her 
out to enjoy a subtler sweetness than she yet had 
known. 

Pinning her clustering curls in soft, bright 
rings close about her head, she tied on a scarf 
and hurried out down the long stairway. 

‘‘Dadda! Granddadda !” she called aloud, mak- 
ing the great hal! echo cheerily. 

There came no answer to the call, but the 
smoky portraits and the dull, engraved faces hung 
about on the old walls all seemed to smile on this 
pretty, bright young figure with the glossy head 
and deep, dark eyes, and its dress of soft-green 
silk sheathing the slim shape like moss about a 
lily stem. 

‘* Dadda ! Granddadda !” she went on calling, 
opening one door after another into silent, unten- 
anted rooms. 

But as she passed out on the piazza a muffled 
sound, which might have been an answer to her 
summons, drew her around the corner. 

“Oh, granddadda !” cried the girl, ranning up 
to the figure of an old man sitting—leaning well 
back—in an armchair, with his straw hat well 
drawn down over his eyes, “‘I wanted to tell you ! 
I am going out for a walk.” 

«« A walk, child ? And alone ?” came in sleepy 
response from beneath the straw hat. 

** Yes, dadda! You know there’s no one else !” 

“If you want me ” said the old fellow, rous- 
ing himself up rather slowly. 

But the girl pushed him back. 

“Oh, no! I couldn’t have you, granddadda! 
You would limp and go slowly, scolding, and I 
should run away from you in a momeat. Besides, 
I am not afraid! No one ever speaks to me, you 
know !” 

“« Very well, take care of yourself; and Luena” 
—this latter as the young girl was hurrying off— 
*‘don’t loiter! Remember, I shall want you to 
fetch my chocolate at nine o’clock !” 

“Yes, granddadda! Only keep the kettle 
boiling. I shall be sure !” 

She swung the wicker gate sharply. 

The garden had that delicate sweet odor pecul- 
iar to all fruit-bearing autumn nooks. The 
quinces—delight of a housekeeper’s heart—hung, 
swaying heavily, across her path ; grapes of pur- 
plest hue trailed on a lattice where the vine was 
nailed ; tall lilies made spots of gorgeous color. 
This dainty girl went smiling through it all like 
another flower alight with lovely human life. As 
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she skirted a meadow running along a viny foot- 
path, looking down the now dusky street below, 
she saw two nuns hurrying with solemn faces to 
the door of a poor fisherman’s cottage. A priest 
was coming up the street, and behind him a boy 
carrying the sacred vessels of the church. 

There was death in that house, and they were 
hastening to offer the last sacred rites of his faith 
to the soul that was going forth on its unknown 
journey—Death ! 

Luena, only half comprehending its darkness, 
walked on, still smiling, past the hushed house 
with its open window. The priest looked at her 
with sad, kind eyes. She was so young, so fair 
and tender! Around her was death! Nature in 
in all grandeur, her beauty turning to decay. 

But she, God bless her, in her bright youth! 
and long life and happiness to her ! 

‘**T wonder which way is best for me to go ?” 
thought Luena, hesitating at the intersection of 
the roads. 





Cuapter II, 

MEANTIME Roy was trudging lonesomely up 
the hillside road. The twilight faded and the 
dusk grew deeper. The poplars threw lengthen- 
ing shadows across his path. A bird swooped 
past, uttering a cry that, coming out of the dark- 
ness above his head, made him feel chilly ; just 
as he used to feel when he was a frightened boy 
alone in the dark. 

‘‘Ho! Good evening to you, friend !” 

It was a positive relief to hear this gruff voice 
calling to him. A burly figure—an old man’s 
figure, Roy judged—coming up, stumped along 
at his side. 

‘Friend! Since you hail me ‘friend,’ 1 am 
glad to see you!” laughed Roy. ‘‘ This seems a 
solitary enough country.” 

‘Glad to see me, eh?” growled the voice. 
‘“Why are you glad to see me? People don’t 
usually say it when I go out !” 

‘‘T—oh, I am a stranger here. I don’t like to 
feel entirely alone. That was why I said it, I 
suppose. Others don’t say it because it’s not con- 
ventional, most likely,” Roy answered, carelessly. 

‘““No! They don’t say it because they don’t 
like me !” was the blunt response. 

«© Oh !” Roy smiled, awkwardly. Then he went 
on, politely: ‘‘ Perhaps we have none of us as 
many friends as we flatter ourselves. We are 
trouble-making creatures to each other !” 
**Don’t be a hypocrite !” cried the other, an- 
grily. “You are young and light-hearted, and 
doubtless have many friends, as you deserve. Me 
—I am old, gruff, selfish! I have but one in all 
the wide world to care for me! One friend——” 
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The gruff old voice broke down. 

Roy glanced askance at the gray head he was 
just able to define in the dimness. 

‘One ! A woman, most likely! Old or young, 
I wonder ? Wife—or—or——” 

** Look at that !” the old man exclaimed, of a 
sudden, pausing and catching his young compan- 
ion’s arm. ‘Is not that a lovely scene ?” 

They had topped the hill and were now walk- 
ing along a road bounded by smooth, gray walls. 
On either side tall chimneys lifted above silent 
farmhouses. The low of cattle, gathered for the 
night, made the air solemn. Behind them, be- 
low, the sea sparkled, shimmering under the 
sturs, stretching away and yet far away, bound- 
less as if some quaint Bible mandate in old days 
had been spoken: ‘‘ And there shall be no more 
land here.” 

Roy took off his hat. Beyond, not far away in 
this fair, deep orchard land, the high-peaked roof 
of an old mill stood dark amid the apple trees. 

To-night the mill was well lighted up, and by 
the gleam of lamps and stars Roy saw groups of 
youths and maidens, laughing, coquetting, playing 
coyly at rustic love. 

Roy felt aggrieved. 

‘*T do believe they are making cider there !” he 
exclaimed. ‘I can see the apples—and look at 
that shaggy horse, droning round and round. 
Those boys and girls are enjoying themselves. It’s 
a new kind of picnic—by moonlight.” 

**Shall we go across ?” asked the older one; 
** we can take this field path.” 

Tkey stepped across the stile, plunging into 
the heat of the dusky, shadow-crossed meadow. 
How faint and far the lights shone, how mysteri- 
ous the air, how dim and haunted the treetops ! 

Whisper, whisper! What voice was that? 
What was it rustled past? 

‘‘They must drink a great deal of cider here,” 
said Roy; ‘‘ making it day and night, too.” 

“Yes,” the old man laughed ; ‘‘we make a 
great deal, and send away a great deal too. The 
taste of the apples here is peculiarly fine in this 
month, and Ste. Marguerite has for years been 
noted for its cider. And so there’s a call for it. 
It goes across the St. Lawrence over into our 
Canadian neighborhood, and some gves as far 
abroad as France, to come back to us in genuine 
champagne bottles.” 

“Oh, oh!” langhed Roy; “that explains.” 

A lad with a violin on his shoulder ran past 
them, scuttling under branches, his head on one 
side, and drawing the melodious bow across the 
strings, making startling sounds of music. 

He saw the two men, and turning to look fully 
at them, called out : 
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*“So you are coming to dance the night down 
with us, are you, Admiral Helmar ?” 

But in response to the youth’s gracious speech 
‘Admiral Helmar” vouchsafed only an angry 
growl. 

‘‘ Dance, indeed !” he exclaimed, later. ‘‘ Like 
all the men of my race, I’ve danced in youth ;” 
he looked down at his lame leg with a gusty sigh. 
“‘T danced once too often for my _heart’s 
good ; once, when our ship was in Southern ports 
and one fair young maiden looked at me with 
tender eyes.” 

He stopped a moment, looking up at the stars 
shining through the treetops. 

“* My love is there! Well, it was not for me to 
say. It was fate! What could /do? Fate! As 
long as Helmars live we must suffer for the sin of 
our blood.” 

** And that sin ?” asked Roy, astonished. 

** Well, when the old Spanish fleets came over 
to Florida—when there was fire in Spanish blood 
—a Captain Helmar sailed his ship. He danced 
one night with a pretty Floridan maiden, and 
afterward carried her off to follow his godless 
fortunes. She was buried in mid ocean, with her 
babe on her breast.” 

‘*And apropos of that?” said Roy, who felt 
that the admiral had not finished his story. 

** Well, it is come to be a law among us that if 
a youth of our race wishes to wed a maid, or if a 
youth wishes to win a woman of our blood, the 
twain must never dance together till the ring has 
been put on with rite of book and priestly bless- 
ing, else the ring never will be given.” 

There was silence after this, during which each 
was given to his own meditations, evidently, for 
not a word was spoken ; and when, a few moments 
later, Roy turned to address his companion, to his 
surprise he found himself alone. The admiral 
had disappeared, and was nowhere to be seen. 
Roy was vexed at first and bewildered at this un- 
ceremonious leave-taking. 

He strolled on to the mill, and threaded the 
groups gathered beneath the quaint, old, high- 
peaked roofs, starred now with lights whose 
gleams fell on the flushed faces of happy girls, 
with lithe young figures pulsing to the music of 
the dance. 

Roy looking on, although lately an invalid, felt 
a sudden, strange longing to join in this rustic 
pleasure ; he experienced a new and overwhelm- 
ing fierce desire to hold one of those soft, rounded, 
fair girl figures in his arms, and dance a measure 
thus silent and unknown. 

Ile looked about him ; through the open walls 
the dark night looked darker still. But under 
one of the trees, apart from all others, never yet 
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speaking nor spoken to, he saw a young girl, 
quite alone. 

Iie went up to her; he saw her face, a vision 
of fair and delicate maiden purity, and he took 
off his hat, speaking lowly : 

‘IT beg your pardon. I am a stranger here, 
but I wish with all my soul to join in this dance. 
Will you dance with me ?” 

So he had his wish at last. 

Under the lights gleaming high in the old mill 
rafters, strange faces about him, a strange little 
shapely head, with yellow curls coiled close about 
it, resting near his shoulder, a strange little hand 
in his, and little stranger feet moving step by step 
in tune with his own; was it not a picturesque 
situation ? 

When it was over Roy led his partner out into 
the cool, scented air, just beyond the circle of 
light. 

‘*T wish it had not ended so soon,” he said, 
with a half-melancholy smile. ‘‘ For now I must 
leave you, and we shall, most likely, never meet 
again.” 

Ile was watching her face narrowly, but there 
was no change in it, except, perhaps, to a gentler 
gravity, and she shook her pretty head. 

**T don’t know—I remember now that I ought 
not to have danced at all; it was wrong, and my 
grandfather would be angry—very angry—if he 
knew it. I ought not ws 

“Don’t say that,” answered Roy, gently. ‘It 
was kind of you to dance with me, a stranger— 
most kind of you. Do not spoil the pleasure by 
saying that you regret it now.” 

The young girl smiled faintly. 

Just then one of the musicians within struck 
up ** The Last Rose of Summer,” and the delicate 
melody, floating out on the hushed autumnal 
night, touched it with a new charm. Blooming 
alone—Blooming alone! The young girl, listen- 
ing, looked up with tears in her sweet, saddened 
eyes; so like a rose she looked herself, lovely, 
lonely, flowering in unnoted sweetness, that Roy 
involuntarily, losing his head, stooped and kissed 
her on the lips. 

Then a sudden shame smote him to tho heart, 
seeing what he had done. 

The girl shivered, her soft eyes dilated, a 
strange pallor took away all likeness to the 
bloomy wild rose she had been a moment since 
out of the face lifted in shocked surprise to his. 

‘** Forgive me,” he said, humbly, overwhelined 
by a great shame. ‘‘ Forgive me.” 

She lifted her hand ; a tear fell, and where it 
rested, on the outflowing ruffle of her skirt, the 
moonbeams caught it, making it sparkle like a 
star. Silently kneeling, Roy kissed that tear 
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avay. The music died into silence, leaving 
mournful echoes, ‘Blooming alone—Blooming 
wlone !” 

Roy stood alone listening to them. 

What man, seeing it, would not gather such 
v rose ? 

And after this a time for silence came. 

The mellow autumn days slipped past. In the 
close-shorn meadows, and on the sunburnt beach, 
and on the hills in pretty St. Marguerite, the sun- 
light slept in drowsy stillness. 

At dusk under the old mill roof, where the 
cider dripped clear as sunshine itself, young girls 
and stalwart youths laughed and coquetted mer- 
rily. And if Roy Griffin and the young Luena— 
maiden of all innocence—met, and then parting, 
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wails and days and nights of sullen gloom, to storm 
and lowering skies and growling wind and water 
on the shore. Like a woman in a rage of stormy 
grief, nature drew in her breath in long, sullen 
gusts, and then sent it out in shrieks and sobs 
aud mournful crics. As a woman wrings her 
hands, the limbs of trees were twisted, and whirl- 
ing leaves stamped under foot, and trailing vines 
dragged ruthlessly and flung by scornful winds, 
tottered to the earth. 

‘* Fool ! fool !” the forest seemed to ery ; ‘‘ creat- 
ure betrayed, thy fall is near! Thou splendid 
wreck! Hush! hush! hush !” 

One evening when the sun, weary of trying to 
shine through banks of reddish mists, had gone 
down in darkness, two figures walked up and 
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‘* LOVE IN IDLENESS.”—BY L, ALMA TADEMA, R.A.— SEE PAGE 490. 


sought to meet again, was it not all as the sweet 
time of youth should be ? 

It was, perhaps, what might be foreseen, that 
Roy should seek the little girl who danced with 
him that night. 

It was all easy enough. 

A saunter up the lane and stroll along the ter- 
race, and the sight of a young face bending over 
a book in the dim half-light of an old-fashioned 
window. And, after that, shy glances, soft ap- 
proaches, appeals and advances. 

Nay! is not the old story enough ? 

Then came a change. 

The autumn that had made its entrance with 
such warmth of sun and flashing light, and gor- 
geous panoply of gold and purple drapery, changed 
now in some wild mood or freak of nature to chilly 


down the terrace under the shadow of Admiral 
Helmar’s rooftree. 

‘*My poor Luena, you are pale! You have 
been fretting !” exclaimed Roy, wrth a touch of 
remorse shadowing the tenderness of his tone 
and manner. 

“Tt has been such a long week,” answered the 
girl, ‘‘and it has stormed so, night and day. I 
could bear the days, but oh, the nights! the 
nights !” she shuddered. 

** Good God !” the young man cried, miserably. 
“To think that I have made you unhappy !” 

He drew her hand in his arm, holding the 
fingers with a grasp that was pain to her. 

‘But you must not think. Don’t! Cheer 
up! the storms will cease by and by; there will 
be some sunshine, surely. Why, child—my child 
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—how dismal we are getting !” He tried to laugh. 
** Now, when I come back to you next ssmmer— 
Why, what is the matter ?” 

Luena had sprung away from him. Dus% as it 
was, he saw her standing with face white as mow, 
and then, turning half about, he saw Admiral 
Helmar before him. 

“‘ Granddadda !” cried Luena, faintly. 

The old man stretched out his hand as if he 
would repel any advance she might make toward 
him. ‘ You here ?” he said, in a tone of cutting 
scorn. ‘‘At this hour, with this man ?” 

“Oh, granddadda! do not speak to me like 
that. Do not—you judge too harshly.” 

‘““ What ?” the outraged old man thundered. 


*‘T have not judged you yet ; they said you were 


here, but I would not believe it. I would not, 
till I saw it.” 

“Oh, granddadda !” 

“* Admiral Helmar——” began Roy, with much 
dignity. 

“‘Well, speak—explain! Try to make clean 
your vile purposes! You sneak about my house, 
into which I never asked you to enter! You try 
to steal that which I hold saered !” 

“Oh, grandfather, be pitiful !” 

‘““This is too much, Admiral Helmar !” Roy 
burst out, pushing back Luena’s hand. “ You say 
too much !” 

«* After all, what do I care for you?” the old 
admiral said, in tones of biting irony. ‘I did not 
trust yon—yon only follow your calling; but Lu- 
ena, my Luena! for you to have stolen interviews 
within sight of my door! Oh, child! child !” 

The young girl sobbed aloud. 

‘*{ trusted you—oh, sacred Heaven !—I put 
my faith in all good things in you! I wanted 
vou to be strongest, best! I believed above all 
else that you would be true, as we want our 
womenkind to be in our homes; but now— 
now ‘ 

Roy stepped nearer, trying to find some words 
to say in self-defense, and in defense of the pale 
young offender by his side. But why was it that 
any words he might speak sounded as they passed 
his lips witless, worthless, empty of all weight 
and meaning ? 

«« Admiral Helmar, if you will let me speak, if 
you will listen to me, or more, speak to me, I will 
bear the weight of your just anger. You are an 
old man, else I 4 

Again his words shamed him. 

The admiral stepped back, with a sort of blind, 
reeling movement. Ile pressed his hands to his 
head. 

“Tam an old man! I have lived a godless 
life, and now God has smitten me!” He lifted 








his: hands uy above: his gray hairs into the bikek 
gleom of spaze above him. ‘I am old, and: I 
am) forsaken! T have been a sinner, and nowin: 
my eld age I arm to be forsaken—forsaken !” 

‘* No, no!” shzieked Luena, throwing herself’ 
at her grandfather's feet and elasping her arms. 
about his: knees, “I shall! never forsake you— 
never—never! Tell him s#!” she cried, turning 
her face to the spet where: Roy had been staaul-- 
ing. “Tell him, Roy, that I never meant to 
leave him:! Oh, no! Never in my life—never:!”’ 

But Roy gave: baek no answer. 

Roy had’ disappeared—as: traitors ever seck to 
hide themselves when discovered in their traach- 
ery—and a moment after the old admiral, wayer- 
ing on his.strickem limbs, fil to the ground. in.a 
paralytic stroke. 

Out ef that stexmy autumn time came gradu- 
ally the serene light of Northern winter skies ; 
the bare branches of trees, the barren fields, 
frosty air—all the still beamty of cold, clear:win- 
ter weather. 

Luena watched by the admiral’s bedsidd,. and 
tried not to think of what the end wouldibe. In 
the book that lay open on her knee was. spread 
ever a scrap ef paper, on which some. blurred,, 
almost illegible words were scrawled in. pencil 
which read as follows: 

“<I did not mean to ruin your life! Do the 
best you ean! I would stay by you if I could, 


but I am helpless to help you ! 


; ys 
get me. 


Foxgive and for- 
That was all, but was it not enongh ? 

Although the admiral’s body was helpless, his 
mind was alert, working with treble vigor and 
watchfulness. Luena, sitting beside his bed, 
reading to him, waiting on him, watching that 
his slightest wants should be attended to, kept 
her pale little face set in a lonely smile that was 
piteous. 

She dared not weep, dared not lament, nor sob 
nor bewail herself under those keen, tender eyes 
which were forever watching her. 

And worst of all, when she had some hours of 
liberty, when her grandfather sent her away for 
needed rest, though the sweet eyes that were so 
burdened by their misery of pressing tears closed 
never in sleep nor blessed forgetfulness of swoon, 
even then she dared not take off the mask of false 
serenity she wore, because she must go back to 
her grandfather with a rested face, else—else—— 
Q God! Thou wert there, though she knew it 
not. She knows it now. 

But it was this forced calm, this sad serenity of 
concealment, which deceived too well the tencer 
old rough heart that watched her, and at an un- 
expected hour brought about the end. Poor 
Rose! Poor, pale, frost-bitten Rose ! 
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The admiral grew slowly better; slowly the 
use of his numbed limbs came back to him, and 
he was taken out about the house, and of a sun- 
shiny day wheeled out in the open air on the ter- 
race. He was sitting thus one soft February 
afternoon, looking with glad looks about him. 
He had sent the servant within. His granddaugh- 
ter stood patiently by his chair. 

‘IT am getting quite well and strong again, 
child !” 

“Yes, grandfather, dear! Weil and strong !” 

‘But you, my pet! you are not rugged as I 
like you to be! You are quite thin and pale. 
We must think, now, how to restore your lost 
roses, naughty child !” he said, with tender play- 
fulness. 

«Yes, granddadda !” she faltered, stricken. 

‘‘There is nothing the matter with you ? You 
are only tired ?” he asked, anxiously; a some- 
thing shadowlike of sorrow in her look and man- 
ner stirring him with a sense of an unnamable 
evil. ‘You are not suffering, are you? You 
are well, but tired ?” 

** Not—not quite well, granddadda !” she ut- 
tered, brokenly. ‘1 am tired out just now. I 
need rest, perhaps.” 

‘Surely, child, I ought to have known that 
without your telling me, since you have been 
watching over me all these weeks ; but you will 
get stronger now at once, will you not, child ?” 
he asked. ; 

‘Oh, granddadda, I hope so!” And to hide 
the pallid sorrow of her face she laid it on his 
white hair, out of sight of those loving, searching 
eyes. 

But the old man was not satisfied. The mist 
had been torn by some chance look or word of 
his darling from before his eyes, and the suspi- 
cion roused within him would not down again. 

“Shall we go in, granddadda ?” gently asked 
Luena. ‘Are you chilly ?” 

“One moment!” He drew her from where 
she stood, uneasily, to his side. ‘‘ Are you happy, 
dear—quite happy? Do you miss anything ?” 
She could not speak. She was dumb before that 
which she felt now was coming. ‘‘ Do you re- 
gret him—-him ? That man who—oh ! child, tell 
me the truth ? Did Ido you any harm that night 
[found him here ? Are you content, as of old, 
to live here with the old grandfather—alone ? 
Tell me, oh, child !” 

The old man’s words were too much for her. 
They took her unawares. She simply stood si- 
lent, and looked at him miserably. But her 
pallid lips fell apart. Her great, wide-open eyes 
filled slowly with the tears of an unutterable woe. 
That was all, but it was enough. 
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Her grandfather looked at her with a shocked 
expression. Then his white head drooped for- 
ward. 

“It is the end!” he muttered. 
now.” 


** Life is over 


He was silent along time before speaking again. 
Then he took the girl’s trembling hand. 

“Tell me,” he said, in a loud whisper, ‘ this 
one thing: When did you meet him first ? Yot 
said once—once—that night i 

“That evening at the mill!” interrupted the 
girl, hurriedly. ‘‘ You remember, I went out 
alone walking ? I went there—I don’t know why, 
and he was there. He spoke to me—we were both 
alone. I danced with him !” 

«Ah !” the admiral cried out, in a loud, sharp 
voice; ‘‘ you danced with him ?” 

«*Yes—he asked me; I don’t know whyI did !” 
the young creature went on, wearily, as if it did 
not matter now. She dared not shriek out «ll— 
all the bitter whole !—as her poor stricken heart 
yearned to! ‘* We danced! I felt so lonely look- 
ing on as the others went by, that when he spoke 
to me I was glad—glad !” 

She put her hand before her eyes. 

The old grandfather groaned aloud as he rested 
his forehead on his old, wasted hands. 

“Tt is fate!” he muttered. ‘Could I have 
helped it, even had I known ? It is fate !” 

Luena stood silent by his chair. The sunlight, 
which had called out some yellow crocus buds 
along the garden wall, lay now in soft, caressing 
brightness on the girl’s golden hair, warming it 
to deeper color. 

By and by he said, calmly: “Child, will you 
fetch me my stick ? It dropped by the walk yon- 
der as we came along.” 

She turned and went to the spot indicated, and 
returned empty-handed, ‘The admiral watched 
the girl closely, noting the listless step, the 
weary, heavy movements, the tired look of her 
eyes, the red spot on her cheek. Where had been 
his sight that he had not seen this before ? 

‘* The stick was not there,” said she, unsuspect- 
ingly. ‘‘ You must have forgotten ! John carried 
it into the house, I think.” 

‘Ah, well, never mind, dear! It does not 
matter !” 

He drew her down to him, pressing the dear, 
golden head to his face. He kissed the rippling 
bands of hair waving round her forehead. <A 
solemn agony of love was in the dim eyes Luena 
could not see. 

“Child!” he said, slowly, ‘“‘receive an old 
man’s blessing! Now leave me alone for a few 
moments,” he said, patting her little white fin- 
gers with forced cheerfulness. ‘‘ Go walk, or sit 
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yonder in the sunshine till I cail you! I am feel- 
ing rather tired !” 

She moved away down the terrace. She stood 
looking out across the hilltops, her soft eyes sec- 
ing nothing save the whiteness and the dreariness 
of the solemn, silent world about her. In the 
dreamy solitude of her crowding thoughts she 
remained, forgetting herself and her grandfather 
alike, for she seemed suddenly to have been put 
outside of the realizing sense of real things till 
she awoke with a thought of wonder that he had 
not called her. For, looking toward him, she saw 
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all was still about her, she sat in the window, in 
the great white square of ghostly moonlight, and 
wept and strove to gather fortitude to meet the 
end that was so near, 

For all was ended now in this world for her, 
and she must die! Death was her refuge! She 
could see nothing else beyond or above or around 
her but the darkness of her fate. What other 
escape was there from that but death? She was 
too young to know that she might pass through 
the burning flames of trial, and come out and find 
much of useful, gladsome life still awaiting her. 
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that he had not stirred; only—only his hands 
hung down in an unnatural manner, and his 
head was sunk low on his breast. 

He would never call her again! Admiral Hel- 
mar was dead ! 

He was buried with due honors—the fitting 
tributes due the gallant dead were paid him un- 
grudgingly by the chief people of the little island. 

When all was over, Luena, having put her 
house in order, sent the servants away, announc- 
ing that she was going abroad to her friends. She 
was all alone now. Yet, night after night, when 


She did not know-how much might, with God’s 
help and a patient soul, be lived down and turned 
to helpful future uses. She was so young! She 
had no mother! None to warn or help or advise 
her in this her great extremity! Pity her, ye 
who have suffered too, and walked across the 
thorns ! 

Sometimes of a night as slie sat thus, drawing 
step by step nearer the final agony, she heard the 
footsteps of the old priest going home from sick 
visitations and sad, sweet deathbed scenes, and 
she could hear his tender, low-toned voice as, 
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meeting a little child, he gave it his sweet bene- 
diction. Then, hearing that—those kindly words, 
the low, uplifting voice—I.uena stretched out her 
yearning hands and cried : ‘‘ Me too! Bless me! 
Even me too!” Alas! ! that the old priest, 





alas ! 
with his loving, tender faith, his kindly face and 
pitying heart, was without the door, only just 
without the door—so near and yet so far! And 
then the last night came! Shall we follow her ? 
I cannot! My pen falters and falls back, for I 
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hold her asa white soul lost! But there is Christ, 
the great white figure—Immortal Love! 

To Him we leave her. He will remember her, 
for not all even of the hurrying feet of that great 
crowd of Christians hastening onward to the 
heavenly land can efface the words He, stooping, 
traced in the dust: ‘‘ Neither doI condemn thee ! 
Go !” But further than this I need not write, for 
no one yet has accused my little Luena, who gavc 
her fair white life for a forsaken love. 





LAWRENCE 


Ir is a modest mansion in the Regent’s Park 
quarter of London, near North Gate. Its door 
is painted in Japanese red, and over the lintel is 
inscribed in gilt letters the word ‘‘ Salve!” We 
are introduced intoa small room on the right of 
the entrance hall, in which the most conspicuous 
object is a vast couch covered with a buffalo skin, 
and whose walls are partly lined with books. 
Presently there enters a gentleman who might be 
called an ‘‘ arrangement in browns.” He wears « 
morning suit of that shade, and on his head isa 
brown wideawake of some coarse material, which 
he has twisted in front so as to form a shade for 
the eyes, which are further assisted with glasses. 
His hair and beard harmonize with the prevailing 
hue of his habiliments, and we are inclined to 
wish he had relieved the drear monotony of his 
costume by such a dash of color as a crimson 
cravat. He is short, thickset, and somewhat 
phlegmatic in manner, and though he speaks 
English fluently and perfectly, it is with a strong 
guttural accent; and he is fofus teres atque ro- 
tundus, the great Dutch-English painter, Mr. 
Alma Tadema. He invites us upstairs into his 
studio, where he is at the moment hard at work. 
The room is of moderate size. Its decoration is 
simple, not to say severe, and has none of the 
garish splendor or the studied estheticism which 
distinguish the studios of other eminent English 
painters, and beyond the canvas on which the 
artist has been at work there is but another 
solitary picture to be seen. Sitting down before 
his easel, which stands close to the large window, 
across which dark, storm-laden clouds are racing, 
pursued by a fierce northeast wind, Mr. Tadema 
resumes his interrupted task, and bids us talk as 
much as we please. The picture is a small one, 
and represents Vespasian and Titus giving thanks 
for the fall of Jerusalem in the Temple of Jupiter 
Victor on the Palatine. Successive flights of 
marble steps of pink and white lead down from 
the temple. These have been unearthed by re- 
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cent excavations in the Eternal City, and the 
painter has completed the picture. At the sum- 
mit of the steps are the marble columns of the 
temple, through which we catch a glimpse of 
the deep sapphire blue of an Italian sky, and the 
altar on which Vespasian has just laid the spoils 
of the Jewish Temple. He is represented as de- 
scending the steps in the pale-yellow robes of a 
high priest. Behind walks majestically the vic- 
torious Titus, leading his daughter Julia by the 
hand. Domitian moves beyond, and after him 
march the soldiers of the victorious army, bearing 
branches of palm. The artist is just painting 
these in with many a minute and delicate stroke, 
and seems to have some difficulty in placing the 
palm branches which serve as his model to his 
satisfaction. 

To disagree with such a critic as Mr. Ruskin 
may seem, perhaps, an unpardonable heresy ; but 
looking at this picture of old Roman life, so full 
of color and brightness, with so much dignity 
and grace in the figures which crowd the tiny 
canvas, we can but regard the great art critic— 
who must surely have forgotten ‘* The Audience 
of Agrippa”—as but mortal, after all, in his 
judgment when he says, ‘‘Mr. Tadema’s pict- 
ures are always in twilight, combined with a uni- 
versal crouching or lolling posture, either in fear 
or laziness.” And again, Mr. Ruskin must surely 
al 
Emperor,” or “A Hearty Welcome,” 
when he can write, ‘‘It is the last corruption of 
this Roman state and its Bacchanalian frenzy that 
Mr. Tadema seems to hold it his heavenly mission 
to portray.” In much of his criticism Mr. Rus- 
kin does merited justice to the marvelous powers 
in many directions of Mr. Tadema, whom, and 
Sir Frederick Leighton, he selects as the expo- 
nents of the English school of classical painting 
in one of his Slade lectures at Oxford ; but criti- 
cisms so manifestly unfair as we have quoted do 
but remind us of the dash of black, or, rather, 





have forgotten such pictures as ‘“‘ Vintage,” 
Roman 
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green, with which Carlyle inevitably found it 
necessary to revenge himself for any favorable 
portrait he drew with his pen. 

The subject of Mr. Tadema’s picture naturally 
suggested mutual reminiscences of Rome. Un- 
like Sir Frederick Leighton, who believes that 
Art owes a large debt to Papal Rome, his younger 
confrére can conceive of no true art among men 
by whom the beauty of woman as an essential 
element is excluded. It is to classical Rome, be- 
fore it was overlaid by the bastard and meretri- 
eious art of the Popes, that he believes we are to 
look for what is really grand in architecture, for 
true nobility in man, and natural grace and 
beauty in woman. Hence it will be remarked 
that all Mr. Tadema’s types are sought for in 
the era when Rome was imperial, and the images 
of the saints and the shrines of the churches had 
not dethroned the statues of the gods, or leveled 
their altars. 

Did he not, we ventured to ask, think that the 

type of pure Grecian beauty was reproduced in 
Mary Anderson ? He replied that to him, in- 
deed, she hardly suggested ancient Greece at all, 
nor did he think her even beautiful; but that 
Mrs. Langtry—at least as she was when she came 
some years ago, in all the freshness of her sensu- 
ous charms, from her island home—almost real- 
ized to him the ideal of one of the grand patri- 
cian women of Imperial Rome. The queenly 
valk, the majestic pose of the head, the Juno- 
like bust, the mingled suppleness and strength— 
all are recalled by some of the senlptured mar- 
bles which have been disinterred from the dust 
of ancient Rome. 

Mr. Alma Tadema holds a field absolutely 
unique in the domain of modern painting. That 
field is the literal painting of Greek and Roman 
life, the taking a piece of that antique existence 
with so perfect and thorough a grasp that to gaze 
into one of his pictures is to see what is instinct- 
ively felt to be a reality. He differs essentially 
from the so-called classical artists of the last 
century in his marvelous fidelity to nature. 
Every detail is studied beforehand, every light 
from other sources focused on his subject. Ie 
lives over again the life of the times he will rep- 
resent, and breathes their atmosphere, and then, 
with swift, unerring hand, transfers like a living 
thing to his canvas the vision he has seen. The 
last-century artists painted ideal pictures. Their 
enly aim was that the effect should be sublime. 
Mr. Tadema’s work compels even the most igno- 
rant spectator to see that he is on ground which 
is perfectly familiar to him. Te simply walks 
into the houses and homes of the ancients, and 
paints them as though he had brought them bod- 


ily back to be gazed upon. This vigorous reality 
in his work is in great measure the result of ac- 
curacy of detail. Mr. Ruskin has perceived this. 
“ Every year,” he says, “‘ he displays more varied 
and complex powers of minute draughtsmanship, 
more especially in architectural detail, wherein, 
somewhat priding myself as a specialty, I never- 
theless receive continual lessons from him.” 

It has sometimes been objected to Mr. Tadema’s 
pictures. Though we can never remain in any 
uncertainty as to what his figures are, we often 
feel in doubt as to what at the moment are their 
thoughts and feelings. A subtle explanation has 
been offered of this fact. It has been said that 
he has thus realized for us a state of society not 
so constantly, even feverishiy, sentient as is the 
age in which we live. The atmosphere of abso- 
lute stillness and repose which seems to surround 
so many of Mr. Tadema’s pictures appears to favor 
the notion that the painter had realized the far 
less emotional character of ancient times and of 
ancient races. 

The same effect is observable in the counte- 
nances stamped with a mute, uninterested immo- 
bility, so characteristic of the Indian races which 
may be met with on the American Continent. 
They seem to be existing in a dreamland, where 
yet dreams are but intermittent. A palaver of 
Indian warriors might, with changed costume 
and surroundings, insensibly recall something of 
the uninterested air, the unoccupied, rather than 
the preocenpied, air of the figures upon many of 
Mr. Tadema’s canvases. This apparent absence 
of human interest may, after all, be the real effect 
which ought to be produced, and if imagination 
be the power of realizing what is unfamiliar, Mr. 
Alma Tadema possesses it in a very high degree. 

Lawrence Alma Tadema was born January 8th, 
1836, at Dronryp, a village of Friesland, a prov- 
ince whence many of Holland’s greatest sons have 
sprung. The Tademas are among its oldest fam- 
ilies. They figure in the legends relating to the 
formation of the Zuyder Zee, but without the 
prefix Alma, peculiar to the artist,°and derived 
from his godfather. The elder Tadema died 
when his son was four years of age. He was a 
notary, and it was tacitly assumed that his boy 
would tread in his footsteps, although he early 
showed a predilection for art. A protty anecdote 
is preserved how the child of four pointed out 
with sure instinct an error in an artist’s drawing, 
a correction the man had the rare wisdom to ac- 
cept. At the public school of Leeuwarden Alma 
Tadema went through the wonted curriculum, 
laying the foundation of that classical knowledge 
that has stood him in such good stead. Tis ar- 
tistic instincts could only be gratified in spare 
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hours. Nevertheless, he was able, although only 
self-taught, to exhibit his first work in 1851. It 
was a portrait of his sister. About this time his 
health had so broken down that it seemed more 
likely he would follow his father into the grave 
than the office. ence his family ceased to tort- 
ure him about this uncongenial profession. That 
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youth he was apparently doomed to an early death 
by consumption. ; 

His first regular instruction he received at 
Antwerp in the schools of the Royal Academy, 
having failed to gain acceptance as a student in 
Dutch studios. He worked industriously, the 
themes he chose already indicating his future 
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was a fortunate illness for Alma Tadema. It 
emancipated him, and allowed him to follow the 
bent of his own genius. Probably it was nothing 
graver than the physical expression of thwarted 
nature’s discontent, for as he progressed in his 
true path the weakness vanished, and those who 
now behold the robust man cannot credit that in 


path. But merciless destruction at his own hands 
awaited his early efforts. To this day Alma 
Tadema is relentless in effacing or retouching 
what he deems susceptible of improvement. In 
1860 the great Hendrick Leys received as pupil 
the man who was destined soon to surpass him, 
A year afterward Alma Tadema exhibited the 
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picture that brought his first success. No one 
who has studied the long line of his works of art 
can have failed to notice how completely they are 
characterized by the quality of individuality. 
“The Education of the Children of Clovis” al- 
ready bore the distinctive marks that are stamped 
on all that Alma Tadema says and does. Highly 
refreshing it is in these days, when men seem to 
be machine-made, and turned out by the dozen, 
to find native originality not extinct. This pict- 
ure was the precursor of others drawn from half- 
mythic Merovingian chronicles. As lately as 
1878 the artist returned to his early love in 
«* Fredegonde,” 
a tragedy in 
color. Here, 
above all, he has 
expressed with 
marvelous intui- 
tion the barbaric 
splendor, the un- 
eurbed passions, 
the transition 
from Paganism 
to Christianity 
that mark that 
epoch. Once, 
when asked why 
he painted such 
barbarians, he 
replied: ‘*‘The 
Merovingians are 
a nice lot, to be 
sure! but they 
are picturesque.” 

The uncultur- 
ed ages could 
not retain the 
painter. Al- 
ready, in 1863, 
he turned to the 
grand, mysteri- 
ous land of cult- 
ure. Ile solved her enigma; he wrenched the veil 
from her impassive features, and revealed that 
under this exterior were hidden men and women 
who could feel joys and sorrows like our own. 
“‘Tlow They Enjoyed Themselves in Egypt Three 
Thousand Years Ago,” “The Mummy,” “ An 
Egyptian Before His House,” <* The Chess Play- 
ers,” are examples ; but above all, the superb im- 
pressive picture, ‘The Last Plague.” Prayer, 
votive offerings, priestly chants, have not availed. 
The eldest born of Pharaoh lies dead across his 
knees. Ilis Egyptian immobility strives to pre- 
sent a serene front, but the mouth, that feature 
uncontrollable, quivers with suppressed emotion. 
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Photographs can furnish but a faint notion of 
this marvelous picture, the most superb, most pa- 
thetic painted by the master. It is no picture ; 
it isa thing alive. In every light, in every view, 
it reveals new features, new aspects of sorrow. 
And yet it is not too painful a picture to live with 
for all its profundity of grief. Alma Tadema’s in- 
fluence is always healthy—even sorrow as here 
rendered by him is divested of its morbid feat- 
ures. ‘This picture hangs in his own house. 
Happy the collector who shall induce the artist 
to part with a work he rightly cherishes. 

But even Egypt could not wholly engross Alma 
Tadema’s atten- 
tion. As the sun- 
flower to the sun, 
he turned to 
Italy and Hellas. 
By means of 
genre and _ his- 
torical pictures 
he opened the 
gates of the de- 
parted, glad, 
joyous world 
sung by the clas- 
sics, the world 
where introspec- 
tion and Welt- 
schmerz had not 
entered, the 
world as yet un- 
saddened. He 
seized upon the 
vestiges of man- 
ners and customs 
as they survive in 
monuments and 
recondite literary 
allusions, and 
passing them 
through the 
alembic of his 
brain with constructive imagination, made them 
assume real shape once more. His Romans are 
no models draped in togas; these are their daily 
garb, which they wear with the ease of custom. 
These are no scenes painfully elaborated from 
the records of the past; they live and impress 
us with their truth; they bear about them that 
ineffable, subtle stamp, that consummate touch 
of genius, that satisfies us as to their verity. 
Horatian odes, Theocritean idyls, the love songs 
of Catullus and Anacreon live before our eyes. 
We see these men and women in the forum, in 
the bath, at banquet and temple ; but, above all, 
their creator loves to show them at home, released 
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from the fetters of etiquette, free to give their 
feelings play. A notable example is ‘‘ The Roman 
(iarden,” a patrician amid his family, a work in 
which the artist has adumbrated his happy home, 
for the poppy-filled garden recalls his own, and 
the figures are portraits of himself, his wife and 
daughters. 

Space does not permit even the enumeration of 
the works of this man of unsparing industry and 
fertile brain. His latest is numbered Opus 235, 
for he follows the laudable practice of musicians 
in dating his productions. Of his conscientious- 
ness, the care he bestows on every detail and ac- 
cessory, 

—‘‘ the all-unestimated sum of pains 
That go to a success the world can see,” 


only those who have had the privilege of seeing 
him at work can form an idea. To watch him 
handle his brush, placing his sure and masterful 
strokes, gives the beholder that thrill of pleas- 
ure that is produced by any perfect sound or 
sight. And pleasant is it to record that Alma 
Tadema the man is as good and great as the 
painter. His large, warm heart is ever ready to 
give generous aid to younger artists or genuine 
workers in any department. Replete with men- 
tal strength, he diffuses it by his stimulating pres- 
ence. Those who know him are better men and 
workers for his sake. 

It is now more than twenty years since Alma 
Tadema married an English wife and settled in 
London. His house, in the Regent’s Park, 
planned and decorated from his own designs, is 
almost as noted as his work. Since his first suc- 
cess he has steadily advanced in power and in 
public estimation. How the world honors him, 
the cosmopolitan distribution of his pictures 
shows. Of these the United States have not a 
few. The first picture the artist sold in France 
was bought by A. T. Stewart. He also painted 
for America that superb work, ‘‘ A Meeting of 
Antony and Cleopatra at Alexandria,” a picture 
in which the syncretic civilization of Egypt allows 
the artist to combine in one frame the main as- 
pects of the life he loves to depict, Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. The world may yet expect many 
masterpieces from this master hand, for its owner 
is in the prime of life and vigor. 

A recent visitor to Tadema’s studio found him 
at work upon a “‘ Dedication to Bacchus.” “You 
see that canvas there,” said the artist, pointing to 
an unfinished work behind his easel ; ‘‘ that cost 
me eight months’ hard labor. Then it was put 
aside. It is not finished, and never will be. It 
did not satisfy me. If you ask me why it is not 
good enough I should tell you that I do not know. 


I worked very hard, and, as I said, spent eight 
months on it. It did not suit me. However, it 
formed a study for‘A Reading from Homer,’ 
which only took me about six weeks to finish. 
These two instances I mention because it may 
interest you to know how long I spend on my 
works.” 

**Do you consider that art is making good 
progress in England and America just now? 
Are you satisfied with the progress ?” 

**That is a difficult question. The ideal of 
some of us may be so high that perhaps we may 
never be satisfied with the progress of art, or, on 
the other hand, we may be thankful that there 
is any progress at all. I think you may safely 
say that art is making some progress, at any rate, 
in England.” 

** Do you except America ?” 

** Well, you see,” replied the artist, honestly, 
**I do not know enough of America to say. Her 
artists are American, and they remain so. Amer- 
ica keeps to herself a great deal. She does not 
show abroad as much as she should. You have 
some born geniuses in America. It would be un- 
fair in me to criticise them ; in fact, at this mo- 
ment I do not think of any criticism that I could 
make.” 

** Now as to the beginners in art. In America 
it is generally understood that a European educa- 
tion is necessary for the development of an art- 
ist.” 

** Well,” continued Tadema, ‘‘ that may be so. 
Millais is a great painter, and he did not study 
abroad. I could name a hundred others similarly 
situated. It depends upon circumstances a great 
deal, and upon the bent of the student’s mind. 
In my country, speaking for myself, I had no ad- 
vantages, and I had to seek them elsewhere. It 
is of course essential that the student should have 
facilities for the study of great collections, and 
the British Museum, the great galleries of Eng- 
land and of France, afford these opportunities. It 
is my belief, speaking again for myself personally, 
that an art student ought not to travel until he 
has become an artist and knows for what he is 
traveling. Very few artists who have gained the 
grand prize at Paris or Bruxelles, and were conse- 
quently given a traveling scholarship, have stood 
among the foremost men of their day. Meisso- 
nier, Géréme, Leys and Vandyke did not leave 
home until they were cultured artists. Rem- 
brandt never left Amsterdam at all.” 

‘Would you be willing to give a few hints te 
American art students ? What course of study, 
for instance, would you recommend ?” 

** Oh, that is very difficult. I cannot answer 
that question—it is quite impossible. I must 
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know the people. Every man and woman differ 
in their temperament, taste, and in their work. 
It would be folly for me or any other man to at- 
temvt to lay down a routine course of study for 
them. Work, hard work, is a good motto. 
Schools of art are right enough,” he went on; 
*‘but, you see, these schools of art have one sys- 
tem for all their pupils. We will call the bent of 
a pupil’s mind blue. Supposing the system of his 
school of art is red; he is only young, and he 
does not see the fault. What, then, is the re- 
sult ? In some schools something is being done 
to remedy this, but with little effect. Nothing 
can replace the individual attention of the teacher. 
You see what a marvelous effect a simple combi- 
nation of color can give.” 

The great master had taken up his brush, and 
as he spoke a stroke of it and a touch of his 
thumb brought out a block of wondrous mar- 
ble in a moment, and a simple line—one stone 
becomes two, and the groove it made appeared to 
be filled with the dust of ages. 

‘«They do not teach that in schools of art,” he 
said, reflectively —‘‘ they cannot.” 

‘* Looking at it from another point of view, 
does picture painting pay ?” 

‘* Well,” replied the artist, ‘“‘art talent can 
never be sufficiently remunerated, but if there 
ever were times when painters were paid well, 
those times were during the Roman Empire and 
now. The second-rate artist cannot live these 
days; but by that Ido not mean to say that there 
are not a lot of second-rate artists, and that a lot 
of second-rate trash is often sold. For instance, 
there is the speculator, who buys the works of 
unknown artists in the hope that their names 
may some day become famous; and I have seen 
as high a price given for a picture by a boy who 
had just left off study in the schools as for one of 
mine.” 

‘Then, as an artist, you are willing to admit 
that there are big prices given for pictures some- 
times ?” 

«« Yes,” was the honest reply; ‘‘ very big, in- 
deed.” 

‘*TIas portrait painting been growing in fa- 
vor ?” 

“‘No, I don’t think so,” was the reply. “It 
was always about the same. People always like 
to see their faces on canvas, especially if they are 
made to look a little more handsome than the 
original. It is purely a matter of vanity and 
money.” 

‘©The increased interest in art has reached to 
the lower classes, has it not ?” 

‘‘T cannot say that it has. The lower classes 
don’t seem to take much interest in art matters. 


They used to, but they don’t now. When they 
had a catholic religion, a religion of art, a plastie 
religion, they could take an interest in art, and 
they did. It was their duty to admire the beaa- 
ties of their cathedrals and churches. But Prot- 
estantism and Quakerism has stopped all this, 
The plastic religion is gone, and in its place we 
are told that it isa sin to go to a museum or art 
gallery on Sunday. Germany sacrificed her art 
to the Reformation. She is now given to music, 
and it is the same everywhere.” 

‘* But you have hopes as far as the opening of 
the art galleries on Sunday is concerned. That 
will be accomplished in time—don’t you think 
so ?” 

‘* Never, so long as the bishops and archbishops 
hold sway.” 

As he bade his visitor good-by he said: “I 
think you may safely say to your American read- 
ers that art is progressing satisfactorily. To sum 
it all up, good artists are painting better pictures 
than ever before. They are paid better, and if 
any young man or young woman in your country 
has talent and desires to succeed, he or she can 
very easily do so by hard work. It is hard work 
that brings success in this world, not friendship 
or influence.” 





ADVENTURES OF A PAINTING. 


PROBABLY in the way of adventure the most 
remarkable instance of the strange career of a 
painting has just come to light. Only a few days 
ago Armand Hawkins, of New Orleans, succeeded 
in getting his hands on a painting for which he 


has been hunting for thirty-five years. It is en-— 


titled ‘‘ Mary Magdalene,” painted by Annabale 
Carracci, probably about the year 1600. But 
little is known of the early history of this work, 
though tradition has it that its career on the Con- 
tinent was as adventurous as it has been since it 
was brought to the United States. How it reached 
England cannot be learned, but the first real au- 
thentic incident known in connection with it is 
that it was stolen from some old monastery there, 
and in 1770 Count Bruhl bought it in London for 
a few pounds. 

The next seen of it the picture was in the State 
of Louisiana. Its first known owner in this coun- 
try was a physician named Don Carlos, of Man- 
soni, who took the painting to New Orleans, 
where he died. His effects were sold at sheriff's 
sale, but the picture while in this officer’s posses- 
sion was stolen by some cunning thief, and later 
was pawned to a Spanish Jew. From him it was 
also stolen by a sailor, who took it to his home on 
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one of the Gulf islands. An Italian river pilot 
ehanced one day to see it there, and, being 
charmed with its bright color, just coolly and 
ealmly took it away with him. While piloting 
a boat, some time later, the picture was seen and 
recognized by a passenger, who informed the 
sheriff of the fact. That individual at once 
seized it, and in 1850 it was sold to the captain 
of an ocean vessel, who placed it in his cabin. On 
a trip from Buenos Ayres yellow fever broke out 
on board, and the captain, his wife, and the entire 











handling the bodies, and most of them dicd. 
The leader was soon after arrested, and the po- 
lice, on searching the lugger, found the painting. 
All accurate track of its adventures since that 
time is lost. It is known, however, that the 
painting was at one time in the possession of 
the celebrated pirate Lafitte, and that it has been 
in the families of several of the planters of the 
State of Louisiana. 

The painting is twenty-six inches long by 
twenty wide, and though nearly three centuries 
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HONEYMOONING IN ROME. 


Fair Bride—“‘ On, Jonn! To THINK THAT PERHAPS VIRGINIUS STABBED HIS DAUGHTER ON THIS VERY SPOT, 
AND THAT JUST OVER THERE TULLIA DROVE OVER HER POOR FATHER’S DEAD BODY!” 


John—“ A—VERY SAD—VERY SAD, INDEED! Bur, say, Matiupa, I Guess we’p BETTER LET BYGONES be 
’ 
BYGONES. AND NOW LET'S GO AND HAVE A LOOK AT THE NEW POST OFFICE.” 


crew, with the exception of one man, miserably 
perished. The survivor succeeded in getting the 
vessel to one of the Gulf islands, where he dropped 
the anchor, and, overcome by fatigue and disease, 
fell dead upon the deck. Just about this minute 
a lugger owned by pirates shot ont and made fast 
to the unfortunate craft. The pirates threw 
overboard the rotting corpses and plundered the 
vessel of everything of value, taking with the 
rest the famous Carracci. 

The crew were infected with the fever by 


old is admirably preserved. It is altogether im- 
probable that its real value has been known for 
many years. The name ‘ Carracci, Roma,” is al- 
most illegible, but Mr. Hawkins knew it genuine. 
Ife has kept his secret well, and at last is rewarded 
for his long and patient search by becoming its 
possessor. The price he paid is not known, but 
it is safe to presume he got it at a low figure. Ile 
could have afforded to pay a high price, for the 
painting to-day will readily bring many thousands 
of dollars. 














HOW MICKEY SAVED McTAVISH. 


By RopertT REXDALE. 


THE sound of hammers in the hands of the 
shipwrights was not unusual to the ears of Mickey 
Doolan, for every breath of his ten years’ exist- 
cence, from babyhood to his present state of pre- 
cociousness, was drawn within sight and hearing 
of the old shipyard by the river. 

His baby eyes had looked in wonder upon the 
bright waters of the Kennebec, flowing past the 
Doolans’ home, and the earliest secret shared with 
the family goat, between whom and Mickey ex- 
isted the best of friendship, was to the effect that 
when he grew up he would build a “ bigger ship 
nor old McTavish could,” meaning the master 
builder at the yard. So, as time 
went on Mickey grew rosy and 
ragged, and the goat grew gray 
and more mischievous, until 
the twain were known in the 
village as twin mischief-makers, 
since the boy and his fourfoot- 
ed friend were rately ever seen 
apart. 

But one day a great sorrow 
fell upon the Doolan household. 
The goat was under sentence of 
death, passed by an irate vil- 
lager, none other than old 
Sandy McTavish, whose best 
Sunday shirt she had chewed 
into shreds as the garment lay 
bleaching on the grass. 

‘Wirra! wirra!’ mourned 
Mrs. Doolan that evening ; ‘* ’tis 
a hard wurruld we’re in, Mickey, 
darlint !” and the little house- 
hold, following their mother’s 
example, raised their voices in loud lamenta- 
tions. 

“And me a poor widdy woman, wid four small 
childer, and on’y me own two hands to earn a da- 
cent livin’ and sorra a cint to shpare for the ili- 
gant milk me nanny goat gave for the axin’. 

‘‘Arrah! ye mane thief”—this to the goat, 
after a fresh outburst of tears—‘‘ phwat made ye 
ate the gintleman’s shirt ?” 

The sight of tears in his mother’s eyes made 
Mickey very unhappy, for at heart, indeed, he 
was not a bad boy. So that night, after a frugal 


supper, he stole out of doors and trudged along 
by the river, followed at a safe distance by the 
subject of his thoughts—the family goat. 

The moon rising over the water made a pretty 


picture, and the boy threw himself down upon a 
Vol. XXXII, No. 4—32. 
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grassy knoll to watch its silvery light fall upon 
the deserted shipyard, where upon the timbered 
ways, all gay with flags that fluttered on the sum- 
mer wind, the Sea Aing seemed impatiently await- 
ing the hour for launching, the next morning. 
Mickey was too busy with his thoughts to no- 
tice that a half-dozen men—rough, full-bearded 
fellows—had moored their boat on the beach, and 
were holding council in a little cove that lay just 
to the right of him. But soon their gruff voices 


reached his ear, and hearing them use the name 
of McTavish, the boy drew near to the group and 
listened. 


It was singular, he thought, that oth- 
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‘* THE GOAT BOUNDED INTO THE CABIN, AND R#N TO HER YOUNG MASTER.” 


ers besides himself should to-night be thinking of 
the stern old Scotchman, who, even at this mo- 
ment, perhaps, was planning vengeance on the 
Doolan goat. ' 

** Well, mates,” he heard one of them say, ‘‘ old 
MeTavish’ll mever spoil our plans ag’in, if you'll 
all stand by me.” ‘The rest muttered something 
in reply, too low for Mickey to hear. He had 
recognized them as some of the workmen in the 
shipyard, but with the exception of their spokes- 
man, whom they addressed as Spiker, the boy did 
not know their names. 

“‘T’ve thought of a plan as will work in the 
mornin’,” their leader continued ; ‘‘ and if ye’re 
in favor of killin’ MeTavish, why, give us yer 
say-so !” 

A chorus of sullen ‘‘ Ayes !” was their answer, 
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and showed how reckless were these misguided 
workmen, who, under Spiker’s influence, imag- 
ined themselves victims of some great abuse. 

‘Tell us what’s to be done,” some one sug- 
gested, breaking the silence that followed their 
terrible decision. ‘* We wants our rights, and 
if Sandy McTavish won’t help us git more wages 
and shorter days, he’s only hisself to blame for 
what happens.” 

Then Spiker unfolded to them the diabolical 
plot he had formed for killing old Sandy, which 
was to be done in such a way as to divert suspi- 
cion from any foul play in the matter. The Sea 
King, said he, would be launched before hundreds 
of people in the morning, and while McTavish 
crawled under the big ship, as was his custom, 
to see if everything was in readiness for the 
launching, one of the conspirators was to give a 
false signal, and then Spiker would knock away 
the only remaining support, allowing the vessel 
to make one wild plunge for the water. 

To Mickey Doolan, who had overheard every 
word of the conversation, the plot was very clear 
indeed, and the boy’s heart seemed to have stopped 
its beating, so great was his nervous fear. 

The scene of the launching stood out before his 
mental vision with startling distinctness, and he 
listened, in imagination, to the cheers of the mul- 
titude as the Sea King moved proudly down the 
smoking ways, the perfect embodiment of man’s 
creative genius. But through it all he saw the 
mangled body of Sandy McTavish, and heard his 
death groans as the great weight settled upon 
him! Surely, he thought, the horrible murder 
planned in his hearing would be accounted an ac- 
cident, for who besides himself would know that 
Sandy’s enemies had plotted to launch the ship 
while he was in a dangerous position under the 
keel ? 

“I'll tell Mr. Boyd all about it,” the boy re- 
solved, referring to the superintendent of the 
company, “for McTavish won’t b'lieve a word 
from me !” 

The full moon had by this time shed its radi- 
ance over the scene, and even the dark line of 
woods on the farther shore, which usually pos- 
sessed terrors for Mickey after nightfall, seemed 
to take on a new and kindlier beauty in his eyes. 
IIe lingered in the enjoyment of the time until 
the conspirators were getting ready to depart, and 
just at this juncture he was precipitated to the 
beach below, for the treacherous bank on which 
he stood, supported by one hand grasping an 
overhanging limb, had crumbled beneath his feet 
before he could save himself. The boy was un- 
hurt by his fall, but the accident brought Spiker 
to a realizimg sense of the situation, and he 


pounced upon Mickey before he had run a dozen 
paces. 

** Blow my eyes!” was his surprised exclama- 
tion, ‘if little Doolan hasn’t played the spy upon 
us, mates! Say, lad,” he continued, address- 
ing himself to Mickey, ‘‘did ye hear what we was 
sayin’ ?” 

‘* Yes, I did,” was the boy’s candid answer. 
**T heard what you said about killin’ Sandy Mc- 
Tavish 7” 

*“Qho, there!” laughed Spiker; ‘what big 
ears little pitchers do have !” 

Then, addressing his companions, he said : 

‘* Well, mates, what’s to be done with the boy ? 
One thing’s certain, anyway. He can’t go back 
to the village for awhile, ’cause he’ll open his 
mouth too wide.” 

This view being generally shared in, poor 
frightened Mickey was taken into the boat, and 
at Spiker’s suggestion the men rowed downriver 
and headed their craft for a cove on the other 
side, having tied the boy’s hands and feet with 
stout cord. 

Upon landing, Mickey was picked up by a 
great, broad-shouldered fellow, who followed the 
lead of Spiker into a thick growth of woods, 
while the other conspirators awaited their return 
to the river. Mickey’s wits did not forsake him 
during the journey, but when his captors, after 
traversing the woods for at least half a mile, left 
him upon a rude couch in the deserted cabin of 
a crazy fisherman who had lived alone until he 
died, his boyish fears prevailed, and he pleaded 
tearfully to be taken home. 

**No, not to-night,” said Spiker, in reply. 
** Nobody’ll come near Fisher Joe’s cabin,” he 
added; ‘‘and for the same reason nobody’ll hear 
ye if ye bust yer lungs callin’ for help. To-mor- 
row some of us’ll come over, and yer'll git off easy 
if yer promise to keep a still tongue in yer head.” 

Then he left him alone in the cottage, and by 
degrees, as the moon shone in through the broken 
window panes, dispelling not a few of his fears, 
Mickey grew brave-hearted, and thought only of 
the danger that menaced Sandy McTavish. 

Yielding to a sudden impulse, he struggled to 
free his hands from behind his back ; but the un- 
yielding cords cut into his flesh and inflicted a 
new torture, and in his desperation he gave vent 
to a loud outery, vainly hoping that somebody 
might be within hearing. At first the echoes of 
his own voice, borne back upon the night wind, 
was all he heard ; then, after repeated shouting, 
he fancied he could distinguish an answering cry. 

“«Tt’s me—Mickey Doolan !” he cried, with all 
the force of a vigorous pair of lungs; ‘‘and I 
want to go home to me mudder !” 
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The echo answered him again, and following 
this came the long-drawn ‘‘ M-a-a-a!” peculiar 
to the Doolan goat, which Mickey recognized 
with a little thrill of joy. The animal’s cry 
seemed full of human sympathy to his ears, and 
he answered it in almost perfect imitation, so 
that after a few attacks upon the old door the 
goat bounded into the cabin, and ran to her 
young master, 

‘*Sure, you can’t help me, Nanny,” said the 
boy, ‘if you did swim the river ;” while the goat 
manifested her pleasure by rubbing her nose 
against Mickey’s clothing. ‘‘ But it won’t be 
so lonely, now you’re here.” 

The goat seemed to take the same view of the 
situation, for she gave a plaintive little ery, and 
settled down to spend the night at Mickey’s side. 
It was far into the night when the boy, worn out 
with the fatigue of the day, and overcome by the 
exciting interest of the evening hours, so far for- 
got his adventure as to fall asleep, and then it 
was to dream that wicked men were killing Sandy 
Me'Tavish. 

He awoke half dazed by his new surroundings, 
and on trying to raise his hands above his head, 
as a boy will in a spasmodic way when he first 
awakes in the morning, Mickey gave a cry of joy 
at finding that the cords which had bound his 
hands so tightly when he went to sleep were now 
incapable of standing the strain put upon them, 
for they parted and fell upon Fisher Joe’s bed. 
He looked at the broken strands, and noticed that 
they had been gnawed by some animal. Then, 
suddenly remembering about the goat, which just 
then was nibbling the sweet grass outside the 
cabin door, Mickey burst into a fit of laughter. 

‘The goat must a-gnawed ’em while I was 
asleep!” he assured himself, as he got out his 
pocketknife and cut the cords that bound his 
feet. And since no one appeared to confute this 
assurance, the animal deserved the embrace given 
her by Mickey, who bounded into the open air 
with a triumphal whoop that set the dark old 
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woods ringing with the music of a fresh young 
voice, 

The hour was sunrise, and to him the scene 
was full of new-world wonders, and not until a 
great lazy-looking crow broke the stillness from 
his aerie among the pine trees did Mickey give 
his serious attention to the danger that over- 
shadowed McTavish. 

The river lay bright and beautiful to view, and 
he had soon completed his preparations for swim- 
ming across ; but its waters sent a chill through 
him as he plunged in, followed by the goat with 
Mickey’s clothes tied to her back. Like most 
boys who live near the water, he was an expert 
swimmer for his age, but there was danger that a 
cramp might seize him, the river being yet un- 
warmed by the sun. Yet, despite his difficulties, 
he reached the other side in safety, with the faith- 
ful goat a few yards in advance. And is there 
need to picture Mickey folded to his mother’s 
loving Irish heart, or to chronicle the warmth of 
his welcome from the other little Doolans ? 

There never was such a day along the Kennebec 
as that which saw the launching of the Sea King ; 
and when the great ship, obedient to the will cf 
the master builder, glided swanlike upon the sun- 
lit waters, a deafening cheer went up in honor of 
Mickey Doolan, as our wee hero was borne upon 
the broad shoulders of Sandy McTavish. 

‘Ye weel deserve it, little mon !” said the old 
Scotchman, with moistened eyes, as Superin- 
tendent Boyd placed a roll of bank notes in 
Mickey’s hands. ‘An’ I'll gie ye anither hoon- 
dred,” he added, with a smile, ‘‘to buy clothes 
an’ books till ye’re big enough to build ships 
yesel’.” 

The boy’s timely warning had led to the arrest 
of Spiker and his associates ; trusty men were put 
in their places before fhe ship was launched, and 
the life of Sandy McTavish was spared in con- 
sequence ; while it seems needless to say the Doo- 
lan goat lived to a green old age, and shared 
Mickey’s good fortune to the last. 
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SHE CAME AND WENT. 


Ly JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 


As a twig trembles, which a bird 

Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
fo is my memory thrilled and stirred ; 

I only know she came and went. 


As clasps some lake, by gusts unriven, 
The blue dome’s measureless content 

So my soul held that momeni’s heaven ; 
I only know she came and went. 


As, at one bound, our swift Spring heaps 
The orchards full of bloom and scent, 
So clove her May my wintry sleeps ; 
I only know she came and went. 


An angel stood and met my gaze 
Through the low doorway of my tent ; 
The tent is struck, the vision stays ; 
I only know she came and went. 


Oh, when the room grows slowly dim, 


And life’s last oil 


is nearly spent, 


One gush of light these eyes will brim, 


Only to think sho 


came and went. 


THE IVORY GATES. 


A STUDY UPON THE HUMAN TEETH 


AND THE SCIENCE OF DENTISTRY. 


By CHARLES LoTIN HILDRETH. 


Or all the means which human invention has 
devised to resist the ravages of time and repair 
the waste of fibre and tissue, modern dental 
surgery has been the most successful. Life itself 
is no more than a temporary resistance to decay, 
which conquers in the end. The objective phe- 
nomenon called Man is a shelving bank of earth 
constantly washed down by ceaseless rains, and 
built up again at the top, until the day comes 
when the laborer, enfeebled with age and worn 
out with tcil, lies down to rest, and the bank is 
finally swept away. 

As an art dentistry is but little more than a 
generation old. In a letter to his dentist George 
Washington speaks of his artificial teeth as ‘* very 
troublesome. Sometimes the bars have fallen out 
when speaking, to my great confusion.” He adds 
that perhaps the teeth are better than nothing— 
but he is not sure. These teeth, or ‘* bars,” were 
made of ivory, slowly and painfully carved to fit 
the gums, against which they were retained by the 
pressure of the muscles, or in some rare cases by 
springs joining the upper denture with the lower. 
The latter method, however, tending to force the 
jaws apart, oveasioned so much irritation that it 
was seldom adopted. ‘The peeuliar protrusion of 
the lips which appears in all the later portraits 
and busts of Washington was due to the clumsy 
masses of ivory which did awkward duty for the 
natural teeth, which the general lost in early mid- 
dle life. In many portraits of celebrities of the 
time, both male and female, the same peculiarity 
is observable. 

In the first decades of the present century nat- 


ural teeth were used in artificial dentures, the 
crown being cut from the root and fixed by silver 
pins to bars of ivory or metal. ‘The impossibility 
of procuring a sufficient supply of natural teeth, 
however, their tendency to speedy decay, and the 
disgust of patients generally at the idea of wear- 
ing teeth which had already done service in other 
mouths, rendered this system unpopular. Besides, 
there had been no marked improvement in the 
adaptation of the dentures carrying the teeth to 
the palate and gum, and while the teeth them- 
selves presented a more natural appearance in the 
mouth, the difliculty of retaining them in place 
still remained. 

The pauper hospitals, city morgues, and other 
places where the nameless poor closed their ac- 
counts with life, were the chicf sources of sup- 
ply ; though living men and women in the lower 
walks of life often sold their teeth, which they 
allowed to be extracted, at prices varying from 
fifty cents to five dollars apiece. In the fiction 
of the period the beautiful heroine frequently 
sacrifices her pearly incisors to procure food for 
a helpless relative. 

With the introduction of the vacuum plate and 
porcelain teeth dentistry first assumed a really 
practical form. An impression was taken in wax 
of the palate and gums. Trom this was made a 
pair of zinc and lead dies by means of which a 
thin plate of silver or gold was swaged into close 
approximation with the mouth. Upon this was 
soldered the porcelain teeth. When the swaging 
was properly done the plate remained in place 
fairly well by suction ; but the denture was heavy 
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ind uncleanly,;and, moreover, the porcelain teeth 
vere ugly in shape, texture and tint. 

‘he secret had been revealed, however, and the 
vacuum plate is the basis of all upper dentures, 
or **cases,” as they are called to-day, while the 
manufacture of porcelain teeth has well-nigh 
reached perfection in color, shape and durability. 
A dentist now has many thousand varieties to 
celect from, from the square ivory-hued tooth, 
the size of one’s thumb, down to the small blue- 
black snag of extreme old age. So far as form 
wend tint go, the porcelain tooth of to-day may be 
said to be literally perfect. The processes of 
manufacture of such teeth are very interesting, 
including, as they do, some of the most difficult 
problems in mechanics and chemistry. For 
example, the coloring matter used to tint the 
tooth will be several 
shades lighter or 
darker before ‘‘fir- 
ing,” and must be so 
prepared in the plas- 
tic state that, after 
passing through the 
furnace at white 
heat, it will give the 
exact shade intended. 
When it is remem- 
bered that from fif- 
teen hundred to two 
thousand such shades 
may be found in ‘anv 
well-stocked dental 
supply depot, the 
delicacy of the proc- 
esses involved may be 
imagined. 

Porcelain teeth are 
divided roughly into 
“plain” and “ gum”; 
the former merely crowns, the latter with a very 
perfect imitation of the tints and markings of the 
natural gum, ‘ Full sets” are fourteen teeth for 
cach jaw, consisting of two centrals, two laterals, 
two canines, four bicuspids and four molars. 
‘* Singles ” may be any one of the above named. 
‘‘Right upper gum first bicuspid” would be a 
single bicuspid tooth, nearest the front of the 
mouth, for the upper jaw, to which a gum is at- 
tached. Another division is “plate,” ‘* rubber,” 
‘celluloid ” and ‘‘ continuous gum ”’—i. ¢., teeth 
prepared for soldering upon gold or silver plates, 
baking in vuleanite, pressing in celluloid base, or 
fired into ‘“‘ continuous-gum” dentures. There 
are some other processes, but these are the chief. 
There are also ‘‘ crowns,” used for attachment to 
the natural root, some of which produce the most 


satisfactory operations in oral surgery. By far 
the larger number of porcelain teeth are made in 
‘‘ blocks,” a central, lateral and canine in one 
block, two bicuspids in another, and the two mo- 
lars in a third, for each side of the mouth ; 
though even in this the varieties are infinite, 
suiting every possible arch of the jaw, articula- 
tion with the lower teeth, length and size, ete. 

With the discovery of vuleanite dentistry took 
another immense stride. Impressions of the jaws 
are now taken in quick-setting plaster of Paris, 
which gives a very nearly perfect mold upon 
which to work. ‘To this mold the porcelain 
teeth or blocks are fitted accurately, small corun- 
dum wheels being employed to ‘‘grind in.” A 
skillful operator will adapt his blocks to one an- 
other so accurately that the joints are absolutely 
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invisible. It is here that the dentist’s knowledge 
and experience must be most carefully exercised. 
In the first place, he must choose a mold of the 
proper size, shape and color to suit the face, com- 
plexion and age of the patient. If the lips have 
fallen in, he must restore the contour. He must 
adapt, or ‘‘articulate,” the upper teeth to the 
lower so that mastication will be perfect and the 
‘*bite ” be easy and natural. In passing, he must 
overcome his patient’s demand for unnaturally 
large or small, too white or too even teeth. 
When he has accomplished all this, the operator 
“invests” his ‘‘ cast,” teeth and all, in his 
** flask,” presses in his vuleanite, which is plas- 
tic, and then proceeds to ‘‘cook” or vuleanize 
his ‘‘ecase” for one hour at 320° Fahrenheit ; 


b 
after which he “finishes ” or polishes the plate, 
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when it is ready for the mouth. Celluloid, in 
some respects a valuable substitute for vulcanite, 
is treated in much the same way. 

The fit, or ‘‘suction,” of a good vulcanite plate 





PARTIAL SET OF FALSE TEETH, ON GOLD 
PROBABLY 18ST CENTURY B.C.- 


(ROMAN, 
ORVIETO). 


is well-nigh perfect. In many instances the whole 
strength of the patient is required to remove the 
denture. In one case, which came within the 
knowledge of the writer, a denture remained 
firmly fixed in the patient’s mouth for four 
months, and was only detached finally by drill- 
ing into the vacunm chamber and so destroyin 
the atmospheric pressure. 

‘Continuous gum” is, however, perhaps the 
most artistic example of the mechanical dentist’s 
work. Its base is pure platinum, swaged be- 
tween dies, after the method described for the 
gold plate, to which is soldered the porcelain 
teeth. Over the whole lingual surface of the 
platinum, as well as over the gum, is molded 
a plastic porcelain composition similar in char- 
acter to the teeth. This being “fired” at a high 
temperature, adheres to the platinum. After 
cooling, this is carefully coated with pink enamel, 
exactly similar in color to the tissues of the mouth, 
when the case is again fired. In the hands of a 
scientific operator, when such a denture is com- 
plete, it so closely resembles the natural gum, 
teeth and palate, with all their tints, shadifgs 
and markings, that when in use the mouth may 
be carefully examined without revealing the pres- 
ence of anything artificial. 

‘* Partials ” are dentures, either upper or lower, 
supporting one or more artificial teeth matching 
the natural ones so closely that no difference can 
be detected. Sometimes such ‘ partials” will 
consist of teeth widely scattered, as for example, 
a right central, a left canine, a right bicuspid and 
a molar or two, according as the natural teeth 
may have decayed and been extracted. Generally 
partials are held in place by vacuum plates, but 
clasps of gold or platinum, bearing upon one or 
more of the 
sary. 


A skillful 


a 
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natural teeth, are sometimes neces- 


and conscientious operator will al- 
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ways endeavor to make his artidcial work sp- 
proximate as closely to the natural teeth as pos- 
sible. The porcelain teeth are often ‘‘ tipped’ 
or ‘‘ lapped” across each other to imitate tho 
vagaries of natural growth. Occasionally an ar- 
tificial tooth is drilled, and a gold filling inserted. 
Owing to the extreme hardness of the material, 
the filling of porcelain teeth is a delicate task, 
though some recent molds, made at the factories, 
contain cavities prepared and baked in the origi- 
nal tooth or block. 

Among the neatest operations in mechanical 
dentistry is that of soldering. Some workers ac- 
quire a remarkable faculty in this art. The writer 
has seen an operator solder upon a strip of gold 
imbedded in a vulcanite plate another piece of 
gold. 

When it is remembered that such gold soldering 
requires nearly a white heat, while vulcanite melts 
and burns in the flame of a match, some idea of 
the marvelous skill with which the needle of fire 
from the blowpipe must be directed upon the bits 
of metal to be united may be formed. 

As delicate as are many of the operations con- 
nected with the mechanical branch, it is in sur- 
gical dentistry that the knowledge and patience 
of the practitioner are most imperatively de- 
manded. Ilere the operator has to deal with 
living tissues, sensitive nerves, structures the 
most fragile, and diseases the most liable to de- 
feat the most conscientious treatment. With the 
introduction of ether and chloroform the suffer- 
ing incident to most oral operations was partly 
avoided, though the danger attendant upon the 
use of these powerful agents has always prevented 
their general application. Nitrous oxide has ren- 








EXTRACTING Forcers.-—1l. 17TH CENTURY. 
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dered the extraction of teeth largely painless, 
though its action is too ephemeral for the more 
extensive surgical cases. Cocaine in solution has 
proven a very trustworthy local obtundent, and 
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has reduced the pain attendant upon protracted 

sittings in the dental chair to a minimum. 
American dentists have reason to be proud of 

the universally admitted fact that in both branches 





CHINESE SET OF FALSE TEETH, MADE OF IRON. 


of the art they have no equals in the world. The 
writer recently saw three fillings inserted by a 
fashionable Parisian dentist. The patient was 
a young lady with an otherwise fine set of teeth. 
Yet the ingenious Frenchman had plugged her 
front teeth with a mercurial amalgam of tin, 
copper and silver, which had speedily turned an 
unsightly black, and around which the tooth sub- 
stance was already decaying. For these fillings, 
which a fourth-rate New York dentist would have 
been ashamed to charge fifty cents apiece for, the 
patient had paid fifty francs each. 

The materials chiefly used in plugging teeth 
are gold foil, preparations of oxychlorides of zine, 
gutta-percha, tin-foil and various amalgams. Gold 
made chemically pure and very soft, and beaten 
into foil of various thicknesses and shapes, is the 
favorite, and, generally speaking, the best medium 
for filling thus far discovered—or, properly speak- 
ing, rediscovered ; for the writer has seen in the 
skull of an Egyptian mummy a number of very 
excellent gold plugs, evidently, from their state 
and condition, inserted during life. The other 
varieties of filling are used in cases where the 
tooth substance is very friable, in children’s 
teeth, and where intended to be merely tempo- 
rary. The amalgams, though easy of insertion 
and fairly durable, are liable to discolor, and 
hence are only inserted in back teeth, where the 
discoloration is not specially objectionable. 

A fine gold plug is an admirable work of art, 
and incredible fees are charged and paid for this 
class of operations. Many dentists in New York 
receive an average of $50 apiece for gold fillings. 
Quite frequently $500 a filling has been paid, and 
in at least one notorious instance as high as $1,500 


for asingle gold plug was charged, and, despite an 
appeal to the courts, collected. 

The cavity to be filled in a diseased tooth is 
first treated with various obtundents, the base of 
which is commonly carbolic acid or creosote. It 
is then shaped by means of various small drills 
and excavators, so that the inside shall be slightly 
larger than the orifice. The gold, rolled into con- 
venient pellets, is gently warmed to add to its 
cohesive quality, and forced into the cavity by 
pressure and percussion, one particle of the metal 
being welded upon another until the cavity is 
rather overfull, when it is condensed, polished 
and filed with the greatest possible care. Such 
a filling, properly made, will be nearly as hard 
and solid throughout as if melted and run into 
the cavity. A cavity such as above described 
presents comparatively few difficulties; the real 
skill of the operator is called into play when a 
large portion of the tooth has broken down and 
must be restored with gold. Frequently a whole 
crown is built up with gold from the root. The 
writer recalls a case where a sitting of seven con- 
secutive hours was required to finish an operation 
of this kind. 

Many notable additions have of late years been 
made to the dentist’s outfit of instruments. Aside 
from drills, burs, hatchets, hoes and burnishers, 
there are now engines for excavating, cleaning 
and polishing ; pluggers for inserting and packing 
the filling materials; bolts run by electric or water 
motors; electric lamps for lighting the mouth 
during an operation ; appliances for isolating the 
tooth under treatment and excluding the saliva— 
which is fatal to a filling—and many other in- 
genious contrivances, ‘The operating chair itself 
is a marvel of mechanical construction, present- 
ing a maze of levers, wheels, racks, pinions and 





A FULL UPPER SET--VACUUM PLATE. 


screws for raising, lowering, tilting, and placing 
the patient in every possible position for the con- 
venience of the practitioner. 

A neat operation is the affixing of a porcelain 
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CONTRIVANCE FOR RESTORATION OF ‘*‘ SPLIT PALATE.” 


crown upon a natural root. When this is prop- 
erly done it is one of the most permanent and 
satisfactory appliances in the whole range of the 
art. 

Another operation of importance is the shift- 
ing and regulating of misplaced or crooked 
teeth. With the recent appliances this may now be 
regarded as always certain of success. <A central 
incisor, for example, will erupt from the gum in 
such a way as to overlap its neighbor; another 
will grow at an angle, and perhaps a third will be 
found behind or in front of the proper arch. Such 
deformities are now easily and safely corrected, 
the dentist selecting, and not seldom inventing. 
the process adapted to each case. Generally 
speaking, a gold or vuleanite palate is made to fit 
the patient’s mouth without inconvenience, and 
to this is attached a 
system of rubber bands 
springs and ligatures 
whereby a slight but 
continuous pressure is 
brought to bear upon 
the offending mem- 
ber. Slowly, imper- 
ceptibly and without 
pain it is brought into 
its place. Where 
there are several such 
teeth together the 
operation is more com- 
plicated, but essential- 
ly the same. Very 
frequently a tooth will 
appear an inch distant 
from its natural situa- 
tion, where perhaps 
there may be no space 
for it. But in the 
course of a week or 
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METHOD OF REGULATING MISPLACED TEETH. 


ten days, under proper management, the mis- 
placed tooth begins to travel toward its destina- 
tion, where a proper space for it slowly makes 
itself visible. Many instances occur where the 
whole set of teeth protrudes far beyond the true 
arch, presenting a disgusting malformation. By 
processes at the dentist’s command the arch may 
be contracted or expanded, and indeed the ex- 
pression of the mouth and lips molded at will. 
Among the instruments used for these important 
operations are sets of gold or platinum screws— 
real jackscrews, hardly as thick as an ordinary 
pin — attached to collars and plates; pressure 
being gradually imparted by a turn of the screw 
bolt daily. 

Among the cases which the dentist is occasion- 
ally called upon to handle is the deformity com- 
monly called ‘split 
palate,” a defect which 
renders speech dis- 
agreeably indistinct or 
wholly unintelligible, 
and makes eating and 
drinking disgusting 
and painful. The 
writer recently ex- 
amined a case in 
which the hard palate 
entire, and the greater 
portion of the soft 
processes behind, were 
absent. For this case 
the dentist had sue- 
ceeded, after several 
failures, in making 
an artificial palate of 
hard rubber, with 
soft rubber attach:- 
ment, and a curiously 
ingenious balloon- 
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shaped valve for closing the nasal passage. Pre- 
vious to the construction of this device the 
patient was able to swallow only by holding the 
nose, and could not utter an articulate sound. 
When the improved contrivance was in place in 
the mouth he was enabled to eat and drink with 
perfect ease, and, save a very slight huskiness, 
to speak with freedom and fluency. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF LOWELL. 
By A. OGsEsyY Hartt. 
WHEN I first entered Harvard Law School it 


was to be expected that I should walk around 
Cambridge in hopes to meet and sce its own 
celebrities and hundreds of others who visited 





A ‘* PAKIR” DENTIST IN THE BOWERY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Some attempts at tooth transplanting have 
been made from time to time, with some degree 


of success. 


This operation, however, is obviously not one 
to become popular, nor to be included other- 
wise than as a specialty, in the practice of oral 


surgery. 


it. Lowell was then beginning to be a youthful 
celebrity. Half a dozen years previously he had 
delivered a class poem on receiving his baccalan- 
reate—a poem filled with such sarcasm and wit 
as in his later ‘* Biglow Papers” and ‘A Fable 
for Critics ” shone pre-eminent. And his exqui- 
site ‘“‘Threnodia” had been recently greeted by 
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the critics of the North American Review as 
kindly as in previous years this then sole trumpet 
of literary fame had sounded the praises of Bry- 
ant’s ** Thanatopsis ” and Longfellow’s ‘ Psalm 
of Life.” 

When Lowell was pointed out to me briskly 
walking to the Boston omnibus I saw one of the 
handsomest men I had ever beheld. He was then 
(1845) about twenty-six years old, and as I write 
I bring him freshly to recollection by having be- 
fore me his picture that is frontispiece to one of 
the earliest editions of his poems, printed by 
Ticknor & Fields. His clustering, youthful hair 
and his full beard (that he never deserted) and 
his remarkable eyes are again fully before me. 
Those eyes! I pick up the volume containing 
‘*Threnodia,” and I read these lines as greatly 
suitable to the recent event * 


‘* Gone, gone from us: and shall we see 
Those sibyl leaves of destiny, 
Those calm eyes, nevermore ? 
Those deep, dark eyes so warm and bright 
Wherein the fortunes of a man 
Lay slumbering in prophetic light ; 
Oh, stern word ‘ Nevermore’!” 


A few years later I again looked into those re- 
markable eves while in the library of the late 
Evert Augustus Duvekinck at No. 30 Clinton 
Place. Mr. Duyekinck was in the habit of hold- 
ing there a literary conversazione every Saturday 
evening. He was then—as were respectively his 
friends Henry C. Tuckerman and Charles F. 
Briggs—a leading critic in this city and editor 
of the Literary World. I recall as among the 
literary men there the late Cornelius Mathews, 
author of ** Poems on Man,” and William Allen 
Butler, who, like Sir William Jones, unites fame 
in poesy to fame in jurisprudence. 

I was during the evening a mere listener, and 
an impressionable and admiring convert to ‘that 
ease and wealth of conversation possessed and 
dispensed by Mr. Lowell throughout his life. 
He showed some hauteur of manner not precisely 
the result of self-consciousness—a characteristic 
that he carried with him in still later years, and 
that was often mistaken for self-conceit, and con- 
strued to be repellent. Yet, withal, there was a 
modesty in the way with which he received com- 
pliments on his latest poem that he had named 
‘An Ineident in the Fire of Hamburg.” The 
lay remains to this day one of the most success- 
ful peals of melodious verse, and it has become a 
great favorite with the dramatic recitationist, com- 
prising in stately and yet sweet hexameter verse 
one of the best descriptions of a surging, roaring 
conflagration to be found in literature. The lay 


describes the pathetic fate of a bell ringer who 

perished at his post when ‘‘ the tower of old St. 

Nicholas fell,” and while he was ringing the 

chimes : 

‘* And as the tower came crashing down, the bells in clear 
accord 

Pealed forth the grand old German hymn, ‘ All good 

souls praise the Lord.’” 


Any reader who will turn to the poem and will 
con it can readily imagine how it can thrill the 
heart as it is declaimed by Henry Irving. 

I never personally again met Lowell until thirty 
years later, when in London we were guests at a 
Cruildhall banquet—he there as Minister from the 
States, and I as a guest expected to cable to New 
York an account of any speech he might make. 
As is well known, he had been transplanted from 
the Spanish to the British Embassy, and been re- 
ceived in London with an effusion never before 
shown at the Court of St. James to an American 
Minister, except to Motley. 

For years previously London had been watch- 
ing Lowell as Longfellow’s successor at Harvard 
University in the professorship of belles-lettres ; 
and had actually shown an anti-John Bull en- 
thusiasm over his Hosea Biglow Papers, and had 
conned and somewhat thieved his poems and 
magazine contributions. When he was, there- 
fore, presented at court by Premier Gladstone, 
and presented himself on public occasions at 
dedications, commencements, banquets or private 
receptions, the English needed no introduction to 
him. 

At this banquet to which I refer he was the 
marked man among marked men—and gentlemen 
eminent in statesmanship, letters and science 
thronged the tables. He presented a picturesque 
appearance ; and of course the trite word dis- 
tingué also applied. I noticed that later in the 
feast many of the distinguished company would 
leave their chairs and go to his seat, there form- 
ing moving groups for salutation and compli- 
ment. He made a speech that was consonant 
with the style and taste of all his many public 
speeches as the American Minister. He had then 
fully acquired the fine art of after-dinner oratory. 
Diffuseness with him went away with the courses. 
He furnished soupcons of wit, croustades of 
humor, entrées of compliment, and he made 
felicitous game of current topics, always closing 
in with confections of pleasant flattery for occa- 
sion and guests. 

I met him and heard him while in England 
upon many other public and private occasions. 


When these were scholastic he became scholarly. 
When these were piéces de circonstance he drew 
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right-angled lines of boundary between flippancy 
and seriousness. When they were merely festal 
his rhetoric savored more of the soufflé than of 
the plum pudding. 

He proved himself on such occasions to be an 
adaptive man. I think the best effort that I 
heard from him was when he spoke at one of the 
old city churches, whereat quaint Samuel Pepys 
had been famous, and his address was upon that 
autobiographical and egotistic worthy. It is to 
be hoped that some Boston publisher will collect 
in a volume many of Mr. Lowell’s English ad- 
(lresses. 

I last saw Minister Lowell at a parting supper 
given to Consul General Merritt when the latter 
was worthily succeeded by ex-Governor Waller, 
and when Mr. Lowell gave place to Judge Phelps. 
There was then a notable assemblage of guests, 
and much clever speech making in the American 
vein ensued. But of course Lowell’s speech was 
the choice one of the rhetorical menu. He looked 
pale and worn, but still picturesque and plucky. 
He had been given many au revoir entertain- 
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LitrLe is known of this fruit outside of the 
tropics. Unlike the migratory orange or bana- 
na, it rarely leaves its home, and even there has 
frequently been “ without honor,” like the pro- 
phet of old. There seems to be a prejudice 
against what nature furnishes us lavishly or gra- 
tuitously. 

Thus the papaya (papaw), which rears its grate- 
ful shade where the sun’s rays are fiercest, which 
springs often from the scantiest soil and requires 
but little care, yet yields fruit in abundance—de- 
licious and wholesome for both man and beast— 
has never received its fair meed of praise. As 
nature’s resources, however, are better under- 
stood, this plant is regarded as one of the most 
useful of tropical products. 

Though valued chiefly for its fruit, it possesses 
besides some remarkable properties. /ibrin, the 
well-known substance entering largely into the 
composition of blood, and rarely met with in the 
vegetable kingdom, is found in the papaya. 
The milky juice which abounds in the green 
fruit is also found to contain a digestive princi- 
ple similar to pepsin ; and from this fluid a prep- 
paration has been made called papaiene, now well 
known and highly valued in cases of indigestion. 
Other remedies are also claimed for this plant, 
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ments at his charming mansion on Lowndes 
Square, and was wearied. I think he was glad to 
escape the chains of diplomacy; for Lowell in 
private life was in London’s regard of equal con- 
sequence with Lowell the diplomatist. Loss of 
official position was of slight consequence to him. 
Ilis greetings on the occasions I mention were 
au revoir: for at that time, as was generally un- 
derstood, his intention was to reside much of 
every year in England. 

I recall at the Merritt banquet the hearty 
laughter with which Lowell greeted a stage-aside 
bonmot of Bret Harte when the Queen and the 
President were sandwiched into one regular toast. 
Grover Cleveland had not then entered into the 
elysium which his intended bride was preparing 
for him ; and the Queen had recently paid one of 
her pathetic and accustomed visits to Frogmore 
where is buried ‘ Prince Albert the good.” As 
the toast was being honored Bret Harte said sotto 
voce and supplementarily : ‘By all means, the 
health of the Widow and the Bachelor ! 
if not Union.” —Home Journal. 
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which have not yet been fully tested, but which 
indicate that it will be heard from further in the 
medical world. 

The juice of the papaya before it is ripe, when 
mixed with water and applied to tough meat, has 
the remarkable property of rendering it juicy and 
tender. 

The same effect, too, is produced by hanging a 
steak or fowl in the tree, or wrapping it in the 
leaves of this plant. It becomes transparent. An 
ancient rooster is changed into a spring chicken— 
a tough steak into a tenderloin! What a mine of 
wealth would a New York poulterer find in such 
a tree! Its value can hardly be estimated. When 
fed to animals the effect of this fruit is also won- 
derfully beneficial. Not only are papaya-fed fowls 
remarkably fine, but the meat of old hogs and 
poultry fed on the leaves and fruit of this plant 
becomes juicy and tender. Thus it would seem 
as though the ‘‘elixir” of animal life had been 
found in the papaya. With the unerring instinct 
of nature animals are extremely fond of this fruit. 
The usually slow- paced cow will run with the 
agility of a kid at the sight of papaya, and will 
return every day to the spot where it has once 
been fed; and the milk of this animal is in- 
creased in quantity and also far richer for the 
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4 addition of this fruit, wholly or partially ripe, to the furrows, and the numerous small black seeds, 
her diet ! of a peppery taste, found inside, removed before 
4 The papaya when fully ripe is of a deep orange eating. A few of these seeds may be eaten, how- 


color. It is oblong in shape, and furrowed on ever, and sometimes give spice to the fruit. The 
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the surface, somewhat like a muskmelon, though, pulp is soft, slightly sweet and pleasant to the 
unlike that fruit, the skin is smooth, while it taste; and with the addition of a little salt it 
resembles in form and size our ordinary eggplant. makes a choice dessert. 

It should be cut open longitudinally, following For cooking the papaya cannot be too highly 
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praised, and it may be used in many ways. With 
© little flavor of lemon juice added it can be made 
into most delicious tarts. Indeed 


‘The Queen of Hearts, 
Who made those tarts,” 


so celebrated in rhyme, might have known the 
“Knave” would run away with them, had she 
lived in the land of papaya ! 

This fruit may be made into puddings also, 
and when green, and soaked az a vegetable, re- 
sembles summer squash. In every way in which 
it can be used it is extremely healthful. 

The Carica papaya, sometimes called the pa- 
paw, is a native of Brazil, but found in nearly all 
tropical countries, and largely cultivated in some 
places. It belongs to the small family of Papa- 
yacee, now merged by botanists into the larger 
sribe of Passifloracee. Thus it seems closely re- 
‘ated to the granadilla, the delicious fruit of the 
large and gorgeous-colored passion flower. It 
springs from the ground with a hollow stem, ris- 
ing often to the height of twenty feet, and ter- 
minating in a thick head of leaves. These leaves, 
which sometimes attain the size of a diminutive 
parasol, radiate in every direction from the main 
stem, on very long stalks, which vary in length, 
and thus form a thick shade, and give to the 
tree, when a few feet from the ground, a de- 
cidedly umbrellalike appearance. The tropical 
sun overhead makes the likeness a pleasant one. 
The papaya often begins bearing fruit when only 
three or four feet high, finishing its growth after- 
ward, 

The male and female flowers are found on sep- 
arate trees, and vary considerably in appearance, 
the male flowers having long racemes, while in 
the fruit-bearing species the flowers spring di- 
rectly from the main stem, singly or in clusters 
of two and three. Hence, in the female papaya 
the spaces between the leaves are all found thickly 
studded with fruit in varying degrees of ripeness. 
I have seen forty or fifty papayas, from the yel- 
low, full-grown fruit to the green of the small- 
est size, on a tree that was still flowering. This 
makes the fruit almost perennial. 

Thongh springing readily from the seed and of 
rapid growth, papaya planting is something of 2 
lottery, as a harvest of fruit cannot always be 
relied upon; and it is often discouraging, after 
sowing a quantity of seed in the hope of reaping 
a rich harvest of papayas, to find the male spe- 
cies in the majority, and to realize only a large 
crop of flowers. This fruit will not bear rough 
handling, any bruise rendering it unfit for eat- 
ing. If picked before it is fully ripe, however, 
and carefully preserved, the papaya retains its 


freshness for ceveral days; but when soft and 
ready for use it must be eaten at once. 

It lacks the obliging quality in this respect of 
some other tropical fruits, and hence cannot be a 
favorite with importers. When it does come, 
however, it should find a ready market. In the 
hope that as distances are lessened and facilities 
increased for transportation it may be brought 
here before long, I give it this introduction in 
advance. 
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Most of the summer publications are novels. Some of 
the latest of these are: ‘* The Story of Reine; or, My Uncle 
and My Curé,” by Jean do la Brete (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston), a pretty story translated from the French by 
Mrs. J. W. Davis; ‘‘ Misjudged,” by W. Heimburg, also 
translated by Mrs. Davis (Worthington Company, New 
York), well printed und illustrated; ‘* High Life.” by 
Edouard Cadol, translated by H. O. Cooke (‘The Price- 
McGill Company, St. Paul); ‘** The Strange Story of Dr. 
Senex,” by E. E. Baldwin (The Minerva Company, New 
York); ‘‘ Miss Crespigny,” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett (T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. ) 


A coop plot, well worked out in a bright, forcible style, 
ean be found in ‘‘ Jenny’s Ordeal,” by Leon de Tinseau, 
translated from the French by Camden Curwen (Worth- 
ington Company, New York). There are some interesting 
situations in the story, and some well-drawn characters. 


Dr. H. 8. Drayton has written a timely little pamphlet 
on ‘‘ Vacation Time, with Hints on Summer Living” 
(Fowler & Wells Company, New York). It contains many 
valuable suggestions on how to keep well during the hot 
months. 


Wiiu1amM Hemstnreet gives his versio of what the soul 
is, in ‘*‘ Mind is Matter; or, The Substance of the Soul” 
(Fowler & Wells Company, New York). He claims to 
have found that it is a real and tangible thing, just as ma- 
terial as the body, and he does not want us to consider it 
simply as a metaphysical or conjectured soul. The book 
is made up of talks upon such subjects as ‘‘ mental dy- 
namics,” the ‘* cosmic mental substance,” the ‘ electrical 
soul,” social forces, magnotic life, spirituality, etc. 


Wuart is described as a “ powerful, realistic novel of the 
day” is just published by the Minerva Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, under the title ‘‘ Justified’ It is writ- 
ten by Ensign John M. Ellicott, U. 5. N., who had an in- 
teresting article on the Navy Yard at Mare Island in the 
September number of Frank Lesuie’s Poputar Montuvy. 
The story is full of a sort of exciting interest, telling of 
true and false love, jealousy, treachery, murder, and 
touching on everything else that goes to make up a mod- 
ern sensational novel. It is readable, but not very ele- 
vating. 

A WELL-TOLD story of the experiences of a young 
woman, who, having been brought up in the quict, un- 
affected life of a South American town, is suddenly com- 
pelled to endure the artificial life of English society, is 
given in ‘ Quita,” by Cecil Dunstan (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia). It is an interesting novel, and 
there is much in it that is worth more than a single care- 
less reading. 
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Maptson Cawrty, whose new volume of verse, entitled 
**Days and Dreams,” is issued in exquisite style from the 
Knickerbocker Press (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is in some 
respects the most interesting of the younger American 
poets. In speaking of ** the younger American poets,’’ we 
do not mean to include, like Mr. Douglas Sladen in his re- 
cent anthology, all born in this country during the past 
sixty years, but merely such as are young of the present 
generation, and palpably poets. Mr. Cawein has now pub- 
lished tive volumes of verse—one annually for the past five 
years: and, taken chronologically, these books show the 
beginnings and the development of a genuinely gifted 
lyrical poet. It is only within the past year, since the 
publication of ** Lyrics and Idyls,” that the work of this 
young Southerner has received any considerable critical 
attention: and it is of judicious criticism, evidently, that 
he stands most in need. Such guidance would, probabiy, 
tend to diminish the volume of his offering, with advantage 
to its quality and effect. One can hurdly say that an en- 
thusiastic young poet writes too much ; but discretion may 
suggest that he publish less, especially where there is such 
a difference between his best 





and his worst as in the pres- 
ent instance. ‘* Days and Dreazus” derives its title from 


a line of Swinburne’s, if we remember rightly : 
‘We gave love many days avd dreams to keep.” 


The influence of Swinburne, indeed, is evident enough 
throughout the book, which consists of a kind of cycle of 
love lyrics headed ** One Day and Another,” and a score or 
more of detached poems, including some Browningesque 
dramatic bits. It seems to us that Mr. Cawein slights his 
Muse somewhat in making her tread the bizarre measures 
of Swinburne, Poe and Browning, when her own natural 
lyric promptings are so breezy and musical. The best 
things in “ Days and Dreams,” as in the volume which 
preceded it, are those which sing themselves, in their own 
measures, and draw their inspiration from nature in the 
Kentucky wilds. 
* At night I hear the far wild geese 
Honk in frost-bitten heavens, under 
Arcturus. Though I seem to cease 
Outside myself and sleep in peace, 
I drowse awake and wonder. 
sd ~ * * ~ 
‘*Dream back the ways we strolled at morn 
Through woods of Summer ever singing; 
Moon trysts beneath the crooked thorn, 
The tasseled meads of cane and corn 
Their restless shadows swinging . . 


“T stand and oar our boat among 
The dripping lilies of the river ; 
I reach her hat the grapevine long 
Struck in the stream; we sing a song, 
That song. . I wake and shiver.” 


The following, from one of the songs in ‘‘ One Day and 
Another,” is fine and characteristic in a different manner : 


** Who may say that man has never 
Lived the mighty hearts of trees? 
Graduating Godward ever, 
The Forever finds through these ?” 

A Book that will interest people of the colored race in 
America is ** The Afru-American Press and its Editors,” 
by I. Garland Penn (Willey & Co., Springfield, Mass). 
It tells in a clear, straightforward manuer all there is to 


be told about the principal newspapers devoted to the 
negro race in this country, and contains portraits of a 
large number of the leading editors. Mr. Penn has been 
assisted in his work by contributions from many promi- 
nent colored men, including Frederick Douglass, and 
there is an introduction by Professor Daniel B. Williams, 
in which is given a sketch of the author’s life. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


‘* Days and Dreams.”’ Poems. By Madison Cawein. 173 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Tue AFrro-AMERICAN PRESS AND ITs Eprrors. By I. Gar- 
land Penn. Illustrated. 565 pp. Russia. Willey & 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

d0E Brown, Doctor, on ALconotism; Irs Cause snp 
Core. 105 pp. Paper, 50c. E. Scott, 134 West 
Twenty-third Street, New York. 

Minp 1s Matrer; ork, THE SupsTaNCcE oF THE Sout. By 
William Hemstreet. 252 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Fowler 
& Wells Company, New York. 

Hie Lirzr. From the French of Edouard Cadol, by 
H. ©. Cooke. 324 pp. Paper, 50c. The Price-Mc- 
Gill Company, St. Paul, Miun. 

dJustiFiep. By Ensign John M. Ellicott, U.S. N. 310 pp. 
Paper, 50c. The Minerva Publishing Company, New 
York. 

Jenny’s OrnpEaL. By Leon de Tinseau. Llustrated. 286 
pp- Cloth. Worthington Company, New York. 
Vacation Time. By H.S. Drayton, M.D. 84 pp. Paper. 

25c. Fowler & Wells Company, New York. 

Miss Crespicny. By Francis Hodgson Burnett. 252 pp. 
Paper, 25c. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Tue Srory cr Reine. By Jean de la Brite. Translated 
by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 299 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston. 

MissupcGepv. By W.Heimburg. Translated by Mrs. J. W. 
Davis. Illustrated. 362 pp. Cloth. Worthington 
Company, New York. 

THE Srrance Story or Dr. Senex. By E. E. Baldwin. 
208 pp. Paper, 25c. The Minerva Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

Tuat UncomrortaBLe SHor. By Avard J. Moore. 138 
pp. Paper, 25c. M. T. Richardson, New York. 
AuBany Srarx’s Revence. By Richard 8. Maurice. ‘* Idle 
Moments Series.” 450 pp. Paper, 50c. The Price- 

McGill Company, St. Paul, Minn. 





SENATOR SHERMAN ON “OHIO.” 


‘‘Onto: 17s History anp Resources,” is the title of an 
elaborate and timely paper by Hon. John Sherman, which 
will constitute the leading feature in the next (November) 
number of Frank Lesuiz’s Poputak Montuiy. Senator 
Sherman's contribution is a scholarly review of the proud 
history of his native State, and an impressive exposition 
of her present condition and resources, natural, industrial, 
professional and social. It wilF be profusely illustrated, 
with typical views, and thirty-five portraits of distin- 
guished Ohioans, including Senator Sherman himself, 
and Governor Campbell. A biographical sketch of Sen- 
ator Sherman, by Hon. Daniel J. Ryan, Secretary of State 
of Ohio, will be appended. Frank Lesuie’s Porputar 
Monru ty for November, while in nowise falling short in 


its customary attractive features, will in addition be a not- 
able Buckeye number. 

















JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


THE eminent poet and littérateur who died at his his- 
wric home, Elmwood, at Cambridge, Mass., August 12th, 
belonged to the illustrious New England group who have 
cone so much for the dignity of American letters at home 
and abroad. 

James Russell Lowell achieved distinction by following 
neither the profession of his father nor that for which he 
was educated, proving in his experience not only that 
poets are born and not made, but that when a man is born 
a poet he cannot be spoiled by trying to make him do 
something else. He was born at Cambridge, February 
22d, 1819. His father, Rey. Charles Lowell, was a rep- 
resentative New England clergyman of his day, and his 
poet son, who was the youngest of five children, inher- 
ited the typical New England character. From his father 
he ivherit2d high intelligence, sound principles and right 
ideals, and from his mother the poetic and imaginative 
faculty which was the chief element of his future great- 
ness. 

His birthplace was the old Tory mansion, still standing, 
aud now called Elmwood. The house is a large, three- 
story, square, wooden building in the early colonial style, 
situated in spacious grounds, surrounded by magnificent 
elms and pines planted by his father, and commanding a 
view of the Charles River. Here the future poet grew up, 
and was fitted for college by William Wells, the senior of 
the firm who published the Wells & Lilly classics. He 
entered Harvard in his sixteenth year, and was graduated 
in 1838. He took the Harvard law course, graduating 
with the degree of LL. D., and was admitted to the bar in 
1840. That his law practice was not extensive may be 
rnessed from the fact that the only record of it is con- 
tained in a story entitled ‘‘ My First Client,” written by 
Mr. Lowell and published in the Boston Miscellany. 

The Cambridge of that day was rustic and provincial. 
In the college faculty and in the town there were marked 
characters whose whimsical traits are sketched in ‘* Cim- 
bridge Thirty Years Ago.” This article appeared in Put- 
nam’s Monthly, 1853, and was afterward included in 
‘* Fireside Travels,” the most charming of Lowell’s vol- 
umes of prose. ‘The ancient speech which bears the name 
of ‘* Yankee” was then in common use among the unedu- 
cated —“* uneddicated,”’ they would have said—and traces 
of its slipshod forms and nasal accents could sometimes be 
detected even in the sedate utterances of the learned. But 
the thought of employing the dialect in satire or in bucol- 
ics did not occur to Lowell tiil later. 

His poetic faculty was first demonstrated in a class poem 
written in his senior year while being rusticated at Con- 
cord for inattention to his studies. During this period of en- 
forced banishment he not only wrote the class poem, which 
was the foundation of his poetic fame, but became ac- 
quainted with Emerson and his group of transcendental- 
ists, an association that had much to do with shaping his 
future life. The young satirist at this time saw only the 
humorous side of the social movements which his new ac- 
quaintances were setting in motion, and his class poem 
satirized the Abolitionists and the transcendentualists, in- 
cluding Carlyle and Emerson. In spite of his fun-making 
propensity, he soon formed an intimacy with the Concord 
philosopher which terminated only with the death of the 
latter. 

Lowell’s poetic faculty was stimulated at this time by 
his falling in love with Maria White, a young womaa of 





genius, whom he afterward married. In 1841 he published 
his first volume of poems under the title of ‘‘ A Year’s 
Life.” The volume contained seventy poems, and was 
never republished. He married Miss White in 1844, and 
entered actively upon his literary career. 

Lowell was a born patriot as well as poet. His wife was 
an ardent Abolitionist, and partly through her influence 
and partly through the maturing of his intellectual pow- 
ers he began to consider ceriously the issues he treated 
so lightly in his college days. The result was that his cut- 
ting satire at first directed toward the Abolitionists was 
soon uimed with telling force at their adversaries. He 
and his wife both became contributors to the Liberty 
Bell, and his name appeared as corresponding editor of 
the Anti-Slavery Standard in 1848. Most of his poems 
published between 1843 and 1846 appeared in this paper. 
He then trausferred his contributions to the Boston Cou- 
rier, in the columns of which his first series of the ** Big- 
low Papers” appeared, beginning in 1846 and ending in 
1848. This satire was in many respects his masterpiece. 
In wit, scholarship and keen knowledge of hunan nature 
it has scarcely been paralleled in modern literature. Un- 
like many productions of its kind, it bears reperusal, and 
its r.putation grows with age. It is probably more uni- 
versally quoted from than any other American work. It 
is a poem in the New England dialect aimed chiefly at 
slavery and the Mexican War, but holding up to ridicule 
all forms of meanness, cant and hypocrisy, whether dis- 
played by politicians, preachers or journalists. This work 
will also doubtless preserve the Yankee dialect for the 
study of future generations. 

During all this period his interest in literature never 
flagged. In 1843 he became, with Robert Carter, joint 
editor of ‘* The Pioneer, a Literary and Critical Magazine,” 
to which Poe. Hawthorne, Neal, Dwight, Jones, Very, Par- 
sons, Elizabeth Barrett, Whittier and Story were contrib- 
utors. This was o financial failure, only three numbers 
being issued. Lowell continued to write verse, however, 
publishing in 1844 a volume containing ** The Legend of 
Brittany ” aud thirty-two other miscellaneous poems, be- 
sides thirty-seven sonnets. ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal” 
appeared in 1845. A third volume of poems, containing 
many new anti-slavery pieces, was published in 1848, fol- 
lowed the same year by the *‘ Fable for Critics.” In 1849 
a collected edition of his poems, with the ‘* Biglow Pa- 
pers’ and ‘*‘ A Year’s Life ” omitted, appeared in two vol- 
umes. 

Lowell was now at the height of his fame as a poet 
and humorist. He was a contributor to the Dial, Massa- 
chusetts Quarterly Review (in which he reviewed Thorean's 
first volume), the Democratic Review, Putnam's Monthly, 
and other leading periodicals of the time. In 1851, in 
company with his wife, he visited Europe, traveling in 
England, France and Switzerland, and residing for a time 
in Italy. Returning to America in 1852, he settled down 
to literary labor more assiduously than ever. In October, 
1853, he sustained the greatest sorrow of his life in the 
death of his gifted wife. Her death, which took place on 
the same night with the birth of one of Longfellow’s chil- 
dren, called forth from the latter his poem of *‘ The Two 
Angels.” 

On the resignation of Longfellow, in January, 1855, Mr. 
Lowell was appointed his successor as Professor of Modern 
Languages and Belles-lettres in-Harvard University. He 
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spent two years abroad extending his knowledge of Italian, 
French and Spanish before assuming the duties of his pro- 
fessorship. In 1857 he became the first editor of the At- 
lintic Monthly, a magazine jointly founded by Emerson, 
Longfellow, Holmes and himself. 

‘Yhe Kansas struggle revived his interes! in current pol- 
itics, and it is said he at one time contemplated transfer- 


ring his Hosa Biglow to Kansas to report in dialect the 
doings there. The outbreak of the Civil War led him to re- 
vive the ‘* Biglow Papers ” at home instead —the second se- 
ries appearing in the Atlantic and being published in book 
form in 1867. In this series the Disunionists at home and 
their sympathizers abroad were the objects of his biting 
satire. With the close of the War of the Rebellion Mr. 
Lowell’s labors for a time were entirely of the literary 
order, ‘‘ Fireside Travels” and ‘* Notes of Travel on the 
Mediterranean and in Italy” following in quick succession. 
‘Fitz Adam's Story” ap- 
peared in the Atlantic for 
January, 1867. 

Iiis two collections of 
prose essays, ‘‘ Among My 
Books” and ‘‘ My Study 
Window,” were issued in 
1870, and marked the close 
of his greatest literary ac- 
tivity. In 1872 he again 
visited Europe, and on his 
return wrote those patriotic 
odes commemorative of the 
‘* Centennial” period, the 
first for the centennial an- 
niversary of the battle of 
Lexington, April 19th, 
1875: the second to be 
read under the Washington 
elm, July 3d of the same 
year; and the third for 
July 4th, 1876. 

The decline of his liter- 
ary activity ushered in a 
period of highly honorable 
public service, extending 
over eight years. He was 
a Presidential Elector from 
Massachusetts in 1876, and 
the following year was ap- 
pointed by President Hayes 
Minister to Spain. In 
Madrid he spent three 
years, proving a worthy successor to Washington Irving, 
who employed the period of his residence at the Spanish 
Court in gathering materials for some of the best of his 
literary works. In 1880 he was transferred to the Fnglish 
Mission, where he remained until recalled by President 
Cleveland in 1885. 

His residence in London was an unbroken series of suc- 
cesses in the world of society and letters. Mr. Lowell's 
literary reputation had been so long established that when 
he became the representative of the United States at the 
Court of St. James he was accorded the most flattering 
recognition. No man of the present generat:on did more 
to recommend American institutions and American char- 
acter abroad. He was in constant demand as an orator on 
public occasions. He delivered a notable address on the 
unveiling of the bust of Coleridge in Westminster Abbey, 
in May, 1885. His foreign speeches, together with two 
addresses at Chelsea and Harvard, were published in a 
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volume entitled ‘‘ Democracy, and Other Addresses,” in 
1887. His recall in 1885 led to expressions of deep regret 
on the part of press and people in England, but Mr. 
Lowell gave no sign of disappointment. 

‘‘ No Minister from the United States to the Court of St. 
James,” sxid a leading English journal, at the time, ** has 
ever been so universally popular as Mr. Russell Lowell : 
and it is sad to remember that the supposed exigencies « f 
political life across the Atlantic must now cause to disap- 
pear from our midst not only one of the most familiar fig- 
ures in London society, a man of letters of whom any coun- 
try may be proud, but at the same time a Minister who has 
possessed in an extraordinary degree an almost magic 
power of drawing into closer sympathy the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples on both sides of the Atlantic. Amer- 
ica has indeed been honored in her ambassador, and Mr. 
Lowell himself has been a conspicuous proof that the Old 
World has no monopoly of 
those highest types of in- 
tellectual culture which are 
supposed to be rather the 
product of old civilizations 
than the growth of a new 
country.” 

His eight years of public 
life had been honorable to 
himself and creditable to 
the nation he represented, 
and, thorough American as 
he was, he returned to 
private life and engaged in 
his usual avocations. He 
resumed his lectures at 
Cambridge, and during the 
winter of 1887 gave a course 
of lectures on English 
dramatists before the Low- 
ell Institute. The same 
winter he read before the 
Union League Club of 
Chicago a paper on the au- 
thorship of ‘‘ Richard III.” 

He visited England in 
1887, receiving everywhere 
the highest honors that 
could well be accorded a 
private citizen. He was 
honored with the degree of 
D. C. L. in 1873"by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and with 
that of LL.D. by the University of Cambridge in the fol- 
lowing year. During his residence in England as American 
Minister he was elected Rector of the University of St. 
Andrews. 

Mr. Lowell's private life was in many respects exception- 
allyhappy. Reference has already been made to the death 
of his first wife, the gifted Maria White, which occurred 
in 1853, after a happy marr:ed life of nine years. Four 
years later he married Miss Frances Dunlap, of Portland. 
She died while residing with her husband at the Court of 
St. James, in February, 1885, leaving one daughter, tie 
wife of Edward Rurnett, of Southborough, Mass. The death 
of his wife in the midst of his social and diplomatic success 
in London as the representative of this country had an un- 
toward effect on his health, which was even then becom- 
ing broken. He returned to his home at Cambridge, that 
Elmwood so full of history, and where with brief intervals 
he spent the whole seventy-two years of his life. 
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